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SECRET HISTORY 


OF THE 


GREEN-ROOM. 


Mx. WILLETAM LEVIS. 


— — 


COVENT- GARDEN. 


IF we look into the London Theatres we 
shall find, that the majority of eminent AQors 
and Actresses have sprung up to their present 
elevation from the lowest Strolling Compa- 
nies, by the mere dint of merit and applica- 
tion. Mrs. S1npoxs, Mrs. JoRDan, Miss 
FARREN, Mr. KING, Mr: KEBunLE, and 
many others, may be adduced as instan- 
ces. They have all been in Provincial Corps, 
their talents lightly esteemed in infancy, and 
themselves frequently in the utmost distress. 

VOL. II. B | Genius 
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Genius in the Theatric World does not of- 
ten meet sudden reward, but is generally ri. 
pened by gradual encouragement. However 
excellent a Performer's latent powers may 


be, very few have displayed accomplishments + 


above mediocrity in a first attempt ; and al- 
though a London Audience is the most indul- 
gent in the world, yet they will not follow an 
Actor who is not pessessed of very extraordi- 
nary abilities, with great professional accom- 
plischments. The Managers are, therefore, 
obliged to put their noviciates on the shelf, 
and deprive them of the opportunities of the 
requisite practice for perfection; and although 
they may gradually improve, yet it is gene- 
rally by slow degrees, or some sudden burst 
of genius, that a Performer establishes a re- 
putation in London. 

The Gentleman before us is andebted to 
great natural talents, and a close application 
to them, for his present professional rank, 
which is deservedly very high. 

The father of Mr. WiLLiam Lewis was 


son of the Dean of St. David's, and had 


Served an apprenticeship to a Linen-Draper 


in London; but when WILLIAM was born, 
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in March, 1746, his parents were at the head 
of a Travelling Company, in which he first 
made his appearance at Shrewsbury, at a very 
early age. At that time he squinted, and 
spoke remarkably fast; two defects which 
time and care obviated. Soon after this, his 
father and uncle purchased a Company of the 
late Mr. Love, at Newry, in Ireland; where 
our young hero had every opportunity and en- 
couragement to unfold his powers, which 
promised well, from the vast flow of spirits 
and vivacity he discovered; but the death of 
his father throwing the management of the 
Company into the hands of a Mr. Dawsox, 
who seven months after married Mrs. LEwis, 
he very suddenly experienced the frowns of 
fortune—for the whole Corps was disbanded. 

The dawning excellence of Mr. WILLIAM 
Lewis had not, however, passed unnoticed ; 
and when only fourteen years of age, he was 
engaged by Mr. Drcces, for Edinburgh, 
where his performance of Mazter Simple, to 
Love's Falstaff, in the Merry Wives of Wind'or, 


strongly recommended him to the favour of 


the town. This Company (in which were Mr. 
and Mrs. Dawson, and Mr. Lewis, brother 
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to the father of our rising genius) proceeded 
from Edinburgh to Whitehaven, where he 
likewise gave great satisfaction in most of the 
parts which his youth permitted him to per- 
sonate. f 

Mr. Dawsox went soon after back again, 
with his wife and son-in-law, to Dublin, with 
a determination to attempt the capital at 
once. No Act of Parliament prohibited his 
design, and he fitted up a very elegant 'The- 


. atre in Capel-Street, Dublin, where, prin- 


cipally by the abilities of young LEWIS, he 
accumulated a handsome sum, and became 
a formidable rival to the more established 

Theatres. © | 
Mr. Lzwis had here 2 judicious and fa- 
vourable audience, who admired the versati- 
lity of his talents, and the sprightliness of 
his humour; and whose warm -approbation 
nourished and brought forward his powers, 
during a service of several years. The God 
of Love at length thought proper to try 
those passions, in a real amour, which had 
appeared so natural in faction, and smote him 
to the heart with the brilliant beauties of a 
Miss LEESO&R, who had just arrived from 
| Eng- 
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England, under the tuition of Mr. Mack- 
L1iN. The Lady being equally pleased with 
the person and address of her Theatric Lover, 
they were afterwards married, 

Soon after the Vest Indian had made its 
appearance in London, Mr. Dawsox brought 
it forward with all possible expedition in Dub- 
lin, and gave the part of Belcour to the sub- 
ject of these Memoirs, who pourtrayed the 


giddy amorous youth with great animation 


and humour. Mr. CumBerLanD, the Au- 
thor of the Comedy, while on a visit to his 
father in Ireland, went to see his bantling 
exhibited in Capel-Street, and was so de- 
lighted with Mr. Lewis, that he compli- 
mented him, by saying, he was the verry 
Belcour he had an idea of when he wrote the 
piece, This Gentleman, on his return to 


England, recommended him strongly to the 


Managers of Covent-Garden Theatre, where 
he was soon after engaged, and where his 
exertions proved him highly deserving the 
distinction he had met with. 

During his first career in London, he was 
equally celebrated in Comedy and Tragedy, 
though his forte evidently lay in the former. 


43 About 
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About the year 1781, Mr. Hor, finding 9 
the employment of Manager extremely trou- 1 f 
blesome, resigned it, and Mr. HAR RIS re- | 
quested the late Mr. Hax DERSON to succeed f 
him; upon whose refusal he offered it to Mr. a 
Lewis, as the next in theatric rank, and he p 
accepted of it. i 
In this capacity it is, perhaps, impossible 4 
not to incur some dislike among the Per- 7 - f 
formers, who regard his power with jealousy 4 
and envy; but his exertions for the public % v 
entertainment have been always crowned, as 1 | fi 
they justly deserve, with approbation. 5 
No Actor possesses more ease and viyacity 5 
on the Stage than this Gentleman, or can | 
better excite risibility. Pert or outre Comedy Y 
is his chef dle’; though he has often 3 v 
appeared in serious and tragic characters with v 
some credit, but has now judiciously given = A 
li them up for his proper sphere, and to attend = L 
a more closely to the business of the Theatre. E- Gi 
if In Mercutio, and the Copper Captain, he is yet b 1 
i unrivalled ; and it is doubtful whether he was E 1 
l ever excelled in those parts, which he repre- Bi es 
i sents in such perfection, that the most fasti- M = 
th dious Critic cannot point out a single error = w 
| or defect. I 
The vp 
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The sprightliness, spirit, and propriety of 
his manner, catch the attention, and fill the 
imagination of his audience with the geunine 
ideas of the Author, In Ranger, Belcour, 
Tom, in the Conscious Lowers, and various 
other genteel, sprightly, or foppiſh parts, he 
is a distinguished favourite. 

Mr. Lewis, by the emoluments arising 
from his profession, not only supports himself 
and family handsomely, but, it is said, very 
wisely reserves a part of his income against 
future contingencies, or for the benefit of his 
young offspring. 


POETICAL CHARACTER, 


For sprightly parts of higher life design'd, 
Where fashion's airy whims delude the mind, 
Where homely Reason yields to polish'd Pride, 
And Nature's vulgar feelings are decry'd, 
LEWIS, with lively taste and easy mien, 
Gives gay precision to the comic scene: 

When wounded Pride with quick resentment glows, 
The well-bred rage he elegantly shews ; 

And, to whate'er excess the fury reigns, 

He ſ still the Gentleman through all sustains. 

If proof be claim'd—observe his Rathet well, 
Which few will equal, none can e'er excell. 


B 4 Ins 


From her safe easy path ne'er turn aside, 
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In Tragedy—alas | how few content by” 
Wich powers that wiser Nature kindly lent} 7 


To climb the dang'rous precipice of Pride | 
In Tragedy, a wild unmeaning stare, 

A flippant affectation in his air, 

A rapid utterance that mangles sense, 

And deadeus pathos, take off all pretence 
To the chaste rules of Nature's nobler plan, 
Burlesque the hero, and deform the man, 
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Ms. SID DON. 


DRURY-LANE, 


— — r_— 


Esraglis np habits are with difficulty re- 
moved. When the human mind once usurps 
the possession of a certain train of ideas, it 
generally retains its bias, and they continue 
to flow on, in the channel of prejudice, with 
little interruption from the feeble efforts of 
hberality and candour. Mankind in general 
deprecate the toil of reasoning ; the portion 
of those who think for rhemselves is compa- 
ratively very small. The multitude are con- 
tent to adopt without discussion, and conse- 
quently to approve without judgment, and 
censure without reason. 

There is a certain degree of ridicule at- 
tached to the profession of a Player, that the 
mind seems incapable of resisting ; and which, 
all the powers even of Gazrick, Mrs. Jor- 
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pax, or Mrs. Stppons, cannot altogether re- 
move, In darker ages, Actors have been consi- 
dered as the foes of Religion, and condemned 
by the anathemas of the Church, The libera- 
lity of the present has removed every obstacle 
of this sort, and even honoured some of its 
professors with marks of distinction, the more 
honourable as they are more rare. 

The mother of Mrs. Sippons was the 
daughter of a Mr. Warp, the Manager of 
an Itinerant Company of Players in Wales, 
and the adjacent English Counties, who by 
success and economy made a small fortune. 
The present Earl of CovEN TRV, then a youth, 
is said to have been so much struck with her 
charms, that he sent her letters, with an of- 
fer of marriage; which she gave to her fa- 
ther, and the father to the late Earl, by which 
means it was prevented. 

So great it seems was Mr. Wax p's con- 
tempt for his profession, that he laid his 
daughter under the strongest injunction of 


never marrying a man on the Stage; but 


weak are parental counsels in opposition to 
the power of the fecundating little God. — The 


first sight of Mr. Rod ER KEM BLE, who tra- 
velled 
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velled in the Company in the charaQer of 
Hairdresser, so wrought upon the suscepti- 
ble heart of Miss Wax p, that before it was 
known they loved, they were secretly married. 
Papa was outrageous, and it only remained 
for Mr. and Mrs. Ke mBLE to enter a Strolling 
Company in Cheshire and Lancashire. Here 
the present Mrs. Si Dos was born. Parents 
Sometimes relent.---The pride of the Mimic 
Monarch gave way to the feelings of Nature. 
After a few years peregrination, they were in- 
vited back by Mr. WAR D, who resigned the 
Theatric Sceptre to Mr. KemBLE, and died 
soon after. 

When Miss Saran KEM BLE, (now Mrs. 
SiDpons) first attempted the Stage, her ju- 
venile efforts, particularly as a Singer, were 
regarded with some hopes of success ; but she 
very early abandoned that line, and attended 
in particular to Tragedy. 

The vicissitudes of all human affairs are 
well represented in theatric life. Here we see 


monarchs suddenly dethroned, and succeeded 


by the most menial offices. Miss KemBLe 
being refused the indulgence of her passion 
for Mr. Stppoxs, actually resigned her si- 
tuation, and hired herself as Lady's Maid 

to 
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to Mrs. GRRATHEA D, of Guy's Cliffe, in 
Warwickshire, at 10l. per annum. 

At the end of a twelvemonth, however, 
those two powerful passions—Love and Am- 
bition---would be restrained no longer. Mr. 
S1DDpoxs eloped with her to Chamberlain, 
and joined CrRume's Company, where he 
married her. 

This was a newly established Company, and 
rather unsuccessful: and such was the pover- 
ty of their wardrobe, that Mrs. SiDpons was 
obliged, during the performance of the Irish 
Widow, to borrow a coat of a Gentleman in 
the boxes, to equip herself for the F7idow: 


Brady, which she obtained on condition that 


she gave him her petticoat to put over his 
Shoulders, and admitted him to stand behind 
the scenes. 

Mrs. S1Dpons's talents were, even at this 
period, allowed to surpass mediocrity, and her 
application was incessant. From hence she 
was engaged, with her husband, by the late 
Mr. YouxGEx, to perform at Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, &c. where, after remaining a few 
years, encreasing both her profits and repu- 
tation, she was invited to Drury-Lane, where 


she 
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she performed the parts of Mrs. Strickland, 
and the Queen in Richard III. but being con- 
sidered only as a second- rate Actress on a 
London Theatre, her stay was very short. 
Some have imputed this to GAR RICE 's jea- 
lousy of all merit but his own ; but the sup- 
position does too much violence to common 
sense, to be admitted for a moment. 

From London Mrs. S1ppons went to Bath, 
without much hope, it is presumed, of ever 
reaching any very pre-eminent station; but 
extreme parsimony enabled her to support her 
family on a very small salary. Here, she evi- 
dently improved. About the year 1780, she 
had attained that degree of excellence, that 
many amateurs travelled to Bath purposely to 
See her. 

In 1781, Mrs. S1DDoxs had the honour of 


numbering, among her patrons, the Duchess 


of DEevonsmiRE, and Mr. WHaLxy the 
Poet, whose admiration of her abilities ob- 
tained her an engagement at Drury-Lane 
Theatre, at 10]. per week; upon which she 
left Bath, after speaking a very pretty address, 
written by herself, and in which she produced 

her 
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her three children, as the three reasons for 
her quitting such generous patrons. 

Her second appearance at Drury-Lane was 
on the 1oth of October, 1782, in the cha- 
racter of Labella. This is her greatest cha- 
racter, and she certainly astonished the house, 
by a display of powers unwitnessed since the 
days of Garrick. | 

Her fame was instantly sounded through 
the metropolis with superlative eulogium. 
The Theatre overflowed every night she ap- 
peared, aud MzLTOUEN EB, who had been 
pushed behind the curtain by the satire of 
SHERIDAN'S Critic, resumed her former 
consequence and station. It became fashiona- 
ble for all the Ladies to weep, and sometimes 
to faint. The sums drawn into the Treasury 
exceeded the receipts of any former season, 


and the Managers, by way of return, gave 


her an extra benefit, and doubled her salary. 
Anxious that her relations might participate 
in her good fortune, Mrs. Sippons brought 
her sister, Miss F. KemBLE, to London, and 
announced her for Alicia, to her own Fane 
Shore. It is impossible to describe the eager- 
ness with which crowds flocked to see this 
per- 
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performance. Judging of Miss KzmBLe by 
the talents of her sister, the Public expected 
another phenomenon, and the avenues to the 
Theatre were gorged with people by three 
o'clock. The screams of women, and the 
general confusion which ensued when the 
doors opened, occasioned a very unpleasant 
Scene. Many were lamed, many had their 
pockets picked, and thousands were excluded 
the house. But they had no reason to regret 
this disappointment, as the new Alicia was 
even below mediocrity. Miss KemBLE re- 
$ mained but a few seasons on the Stage, when 
7 16 she married Mr. Twiss, a Gentleman of for- 
4 tune, and some literary ability, with whom 
bhe retired. 
1 The Managers of Drury-Lane, willing to 
xz compliment and reward a woman whose pow- 
7 ers proved profitable as the philosopher's 
Stone, gave Mrs. SipDpons a benefit before 
Christmas. Venice Preserved was selected for 
the play: and a more splendid or crowded 
f audience, perhaps, never graced a theatre. 
Great part of the Pit was laid into Boxes; 
the presents given for tickets by the Nobility 
and Gentry were immense; and Counsellors 
Ky Picorr 
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; ers proved profitable as the philosopher's 
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P1coTT and FitLDinG began a subscription 
among the Gentlemen of the Bar, which 
amounted to an hundred guineas, and pre- 
sented it to Mrs. Sto pos, as a small ac- 
knowledgment for the pleasure and instruction 
her talents had given them; to the former 
of whom Mrs. S1ppons sent the following 
letter, of which we have procured a Copy : 


6 SIR, 


«« I cannot suppress my desire of wishing 
you to take upon you the charge of making 
my most grateful acknowledgments to those 
Gentlemen who have done me the honour of 
distinguishing my poor abilities in so elegant 
a manner. Believe me, Sir, my heart is too 
full, and my pen too feeble, to say what 
would become me on this most shining cir- 
cumstance of my whole life. The Gentlemen 
of the Bar have given me a consequence I 
never felt before, and I have just reason to 
fear the effects ob the approbation of so emi- 
nent a Body. - But in all things I will do my 
best to merit that most honourable distinction 
which my generous patrons have thought 
proper to shew me, and to prove myself at 

least 
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least not insensible of the value of their coun- 
tenance and protection. I have the honour 
to be, with great respect and gratitude, Sir, 
your most obliged and obedient servant, 


S. SIDDONS.““ 


This was an honour unparalleled in thea- 
trical annals; and indeed the benefit was, 
perhaps, the most lucrative ever known. 

In the Summer she performed in Ireland; 
and her first appearance at Drury-Lane, in 
September 1783, was commanded by Their 
MajtsTiEs. Besides an uncommon share of 
Royal countenance, she proved equally at- 
tractive this season as the preceding. When 
the vacation again came round, she again 
went to Ireland, and from thence to Edin— 


burgh, where she received one thousand 
pounds for performing ten nights. Her fame 


having circulated throughout the kingdom, 
induced many to travel from the most distant 
parts of it to see her; and such was the effect 
of her representations, that innumerable pre- 
Sents of different kinds were sent to her from 
unknown hands; but the most magnificent 
was a silver urn, which was conveyed to her 

aſter 
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after she arrived in London, with the words 
«© A Reward to Merit,“ engraven on it. 

During all this sun-shine of good fortune, 
however, a storm was brewing in the metro- 
polis. The envy of a competitor may be for- 
given :—but what can be said in defence of 
those who repine at the success of the meri- 
torious, without the excuse of rivalship? It 
is a crime of the blackest and most unpardon- 
able nature. 

A person employed in a newspaper, whose 
writings have been justly described to be 
« every line a libel, and every word a lie,” 
because, perhaps, Mrs. Sippoxs would not 
comply with his extortions, or sooth his vi- 
perous tongue by the hospitalities of her ta- 
ble, set every engine in motion against her. 
He loaded her with opprobium for not allevi- 
ating the distresses of her sister, Mrs. Cux- 
1 1s, a vicious woman, who would not con- 
form to modesty, though offered a genteel 
annuity on that condition. This Lady read 
lectures in Dr. GRanam's Temple of Health, 
at which decency would have blushed: and 
notwithstanding she disgraced her relations 
in many respects, she expected their counte- 

| nance 
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nance and support. With a view of forcing 
them to accede to her demands, from the 
dread of public indignation, she swallowed 
poison in Westminster Abbey, which proba« 
bly had the desired effect, as without proving 
mortal, it furnished a subject of detraction 
against her sister. 

The paragraphical assassin, in addition to 
the preceding circumstance, represented Mrs. 
S1DDpoNs as extremely avaricious and uncha- 


ritable :---that she had taken a large sum 


from Mr. Di GES, a once eminent, but then 
distressed Comedian, for performing on his 
benefit night in Dublin :---that she had been 
guilty of a similar crime to Mr. BER ETON: 
and that her whole conduct was replete with 
meanness and inhumanity, To irritate his 
newspaper brethren, too, he reported that 


$he never read their publications, and equally 


despised their panegyric or their censure 
until by invidious falsehoods, industriously cir- 
culated, honest 7% Bull was very clamorous 
against his favourite actress; and many candid 
people credited these assertions, while they 


remained uncontroverted. 


The 
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The house was crowded on the night of 
her first appearance in October, 1784 : but 
when the curtain drew. up and discovered her 
as Mrs. Beverley, in the Gamester, she was 
Saluted with violent hissing, and a cry of of / 
„ intermixed with applause. She attempted 
to speak, but could not be heard ; and Mr. 
KemBLE, indignant at the insults offered her, 
and conscious of her innocence, led her off 
the Stage. 

This excited the vociferations of her friends 
for her return ; and after the tumult had con- 
tinued for about an hour, her enemies began 
to relax; and silence being obtained, she 
came forward---She declared her innocence of 
what she was accused with :---that the alle- 
gations would soon be refuted ;---and that 
her respect for the Public made her confident 
they would protect her from insult, The 
Play was then suffered with very little oppo- 
Sition to go on, 

During the whole of this riot Mrs. S10- 
Dons acted with great composure and forti- 
tude. Her husband, in a spirited manner, 
proved the charges respecting Diccts and 


Bx ER ETON to be false; and some elegant, 


nervous 
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nervous letters, inserted in a newspaper, 
signed LAER TES, supposed to be written by 
Mr. KemBLE, operated powerfully in her fa- 
vour. But still the author of the disturbance 
was spreading his venom, and creating sto- 
ries of her parsimony ; while to his confidents 
he would whisper with great joy, ©* You 5ee 
ewhat à noise I've made !”” 

The conduct of Mrs. CurT1s sufficiently 
justified Mrs. S1ppons's resentment; and 


Mr. BAER ETON, by not coming forward in 


. vindication of a woman to whom he was ob- 


liged, was generally blamed. The Public 
soon saw the infamy of the whole transac- 

tion, and received her with double kindness. 
The authors of this malignant conspiracy, 
however, had nearly accomplished their de- 
sign. The object of their enmity, disgusted 
at a public life so liable to be embittered by 
the mistake of the multitude, or the combi- 
nations of the mischievous, was on the eve of 
retiring into Wales, on a few thousand pounds 
which she had saved during the two preceding 
seasons ;- nor was it until the exultations of 
her enemies at such an event were fully re- 
presented 
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presented to her, that she agreed to brave the 
storm. 

Thus were the admirers of the Drama on 
the brink of losing its brightest ornament by 
the machinations of a villain and their own 
credulity. Justice, however, triumphed over 
malignity :---the temporary cloud of popular 
delusion suddenly dissipated, and our He- 
roine shone again with increased lustre. 
Theatrical amateurs, sensible of the injury 
she had sustained, were eager to shew their 
contrition, by the most frequent tokens of 
approbation; and she had more cause of re- 
joicing, than of regretting at the futile at- 
tempts on her fame. 

Their Maj ESTIES about this time paid her 
many compliments. She was frequently in- 
vited to Buckingham-House, and to Windsor, 
where she sometimes recited Plays, accom- 
panied by Mr. KEemBLE ; and for several years 
She had to boast of a greater share of Royal 
Patronage than any of her predecessors. 

A great man was so much charmed with 
her, that a Carte Blanche was offered and re- 
jected. This Mrs. Sippoxs told to some 
friends, which coming to the knowldge of a 

| great 
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great lady, any further intimacy was declined; 
nor has the decree been yet revoked. 

At the conclusion of the season of 1789, 
Mrs. S1Dpons finding her power of attraction 
on the wane, resolved on retiring from the 
London Stage, until by absence her abilities 
might regain their wonted allurements. She 
did not, however, retire from a theatrical life, 


but performed in Weymouth, Plymouth, Li- 


verpool, &c. &c. where her profits were con- 
siderable, but where her superior talents have 
left an impression that will for a long time 
cause the exertions of the Itinerant Players to 
be received with coldness; and consequently 

abridge their small emoluments. 
In the beginning of the Winter she visited 
her friend, Mr. WHaLLErY, at Bath, where 
it was her design to perform for a few nights, 
but the regulations of that Theatre would not 
permit it. From thence she went to her 
worthy patrons, Lord and Lady HarcovkrT, 
at Newnham, and resided there a few weeks; 
but on being seized with a very serious in- 
disposition, she returned to her house in 
London. ee 
By her emoluments arising from the Thea- 
tre 
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tre, and the numerous and valuable presents 
of the Nobility and Gentry, which she has 
received in all the principal towns in the three 


kingdoms, she has realized a handsome for- 


tune. She keeps a carriage, and an elegant 
house in Great Marlborough-Street, and it is 
Said that she has mortgages to a very large 
amount on Drury-Lane Theatre. 


She is respected, and admitted on familiar 


terms by many noble families. From her 
infancy she has been remarkably prudent ; 
nor has her most inveterate enemy ever sus- 
pected her continence. She is blessed with 
great domestic happiness ; and her eldest son, 
Master H. SiDpons, has lately shewn a pretty 
turn for Poetry ; and what will, no doubt, 
be more gainful, the promise of very consi- 
derable excellence as an Actor. He has de- 
termined to adopt the profession of the fa- 
mily, and, while he conducts himself with 
their prudence, from his participation of their 
powers he is likely to do honour to the Stage, 
his relations, and himself. 


— 


We now come to an examen of the drama- 


tic powers of Mrs. StD DORS.— The merits of 
| this 
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this Lady are so great, the success she met 
with so uncommon, and the attention paid 
her by the town so full of respect, that we 
Should think ourselves deficient in the regard 
we owe our readers, if we were to speak of 
her in so short and desultory a manner as we 
necessarily have of many others in this Work, 


——— ͤAZu— 


It is a reiterated assertion among such as 
affect to despise what they call the mob, that 
the Public are occasionally seized with a kind 
of mania, and run in crowds while the frenzy 
lasts, predetermined to praise what they can- 
not comprehend. Eut this accusation is only 
true in part. The small talk of society, it is 
true, is always imitative ; it affirms, but does 
not investigate; it sees, admires, and com- 
mends, not as reason, but, as fashion pre- 
scribes. It is the tongue of understanding 
however that gives the tone to the affirmations 
of folly, and whoever looks round, will easily 
perceive, that every man, in gradation, forms 
his opinions upon some one above him, whose 
judgment he has often experienced to be bet- 
ter than his own, and which he has there- 
fore very rationally learned to revere. Fools 
cannot not bestow reputation ; they are them- 

VOL, 11. C selves 
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selves despised, and their remarks, when 
false, would be heard only to be ridiculed. 
Whence we may conclude, when the praise 
1s universal, the merit is real, and that 
those people who affect to contemn what 
all the world approves, have either erected a 
false standard of taste for themselves, or con- 
tradict for the sake of being singular. If this 
be true, as we are persuaded it is, the annals 
of the Theatre do not afford an instance of 
more universal approbation, consequently 
none of greater merit, than Mrs. SiDp Dos. 
GAR RICK himself did not exceed, if he equal- 
led her, in awaking public curiosity. When 
he first appeared the Theatres were small if 
compared to the present, yet it is a known fact 
that the Boxes have been all engaged every 
night for a fortnight or more in advance, on 
those nights when it was supposed she would 
play, and this for a continuance, while the 
other parts of the house have as continually 
overflowed. Let us endeavour by developing 
her excellencies to account for these extra- 
ordinary marks of public favour. 

There never pechaps was a better stage 
figure seen than Mrs. Sippoxs. Her height 
is above the middle size; she is not at all in- 
clined 
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clined to the embonpoint, yet sufficiently mus- 
cular to prevent all appearances of asperity, 
or acute angles in the varieties of action, or 
the display of attitude ; the symmetry of her 
person is captivating ; her face is peculiarly 
happy, by having a strength of features with- 
out the least propensity to coarseness or vul- 
garity ; on the contrary, it is so well harmo- 
nized when quiescent, and so expressive when 
impassioned, that most people think her more 
beautiful than she is. So great too is the 
flexibility of her countenance, that it takes 
the instantaneous transitions of passion, with 
such variety and effect, as never to tire the 
eye. Her voice is remarkably plaintive, yet 
capable of all that firmness and exertion which 
the int repidity of fortitude, or the impulse 
of sudden rage demand. Her eye is large 


and marking, and her brow capable of con- 


tracting to disdain, or dilating with the emo- 
tions of sympathy or pity; her memory is te- 
nacious, and her articulation clear, distinct, 
and penetrating. | 
That Nature might not be partially boun- 
tiful, she has endowed her with a quickness 
of conception, and a strength of understand- 
ing, equal to the proper use of such extra- 
C'S ordinary 
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ordinary gifts. So entirely is she mistress of 
herself, so collected, and so determined in her 
gestures, tone, and manner, that she seldom 
errs like other Actors, because she doubts her 
powers or comprehension: she studies her Au- 
thor attentively, conceives justly, and de- 
seribes with a firm consciousness of propriety; 
she is sparing in her action; because Nature, 
(at least English Nature) does not act much, 
but it is proper, picturesque, graceful, and 
dignified ; it arises immediately from the sen- 
timents and feelings, and is not seen to pre- 
pare itself before it begins. No studied trick 
or start can be predicted, no forced tremula- 
tion, where the vaxancy of the eye declares 
the absence of passion, can be seen ; no labo- 
rious strainings at false climax, in which the 
tired voice reiterates one high tone beyond 
which it cannot reach, can be heard ; no ar- 
tificial heavings of the breasts, so disgusting 
when the affeQation is perceptible ; none of 
those arts, by which the Actress is seen, 


and not the Character, can be found in Mrs. 


SiDnons. So natural are her gradations and 
transitions, so classical and correct her speech 
and deportment, and so exceedingly affecting 
and pathetical are her voice, form, and fea- 

tures, 
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tures, that there is no conveying an idea of 
the pleasure she communicates by words. She 
must be seen to be admired, What is still 
more delightful, she is an original; she co— 
pies no one living or dead, but acts from Na- 
ture and herself. | 

This is general praise, let us take a more 
particular view of her powers in some of 
those characters in which she has so repeated- 
ly charmed the town. 

Her first appearance was in Labella in the 
Fatal Marriage, a play in which one of our 
greatest poets has produced some of his most 
happy effusions. There is not perhaps in the 
range of Dramatic Writing a more difficult 
character to support with justice than that of 
IsA BELLA. Her settled melancholy for the loss 
of Byron, her distressful poverty, her sor- 
rows at the cruelty of her incensed father: in- 
law, her maternal fears, and her reluctant ac— 
ceptance of VIILER OY, may be represented 
by abilities inferior to those of Mrs. SID DOs, 
though not with that ſulness of effect; but 
the intervals of sanity and distraction that 
Succeed, are so various, numerous, and per— 
plexed, that nothing but the utmost efforts of 
genius and of art can exhibit Isa BELLA in all 


C 3 her 
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her thousand horrors, Any thing below ex- 
cellence must be contemptible, and therefore 
it is with great justice that the critics have 
pronounced this to be her chef d'@uvre,— 
Great talents are always most conspicuous 
where great obstacles are to be surmounted. 

If there be any who still affect to doubt the 
Superiority of Mrs. Stppons, who still affirm, 
they remember to have seen some one more 
excellent, let them examine her ISABELLA, let 
them behold her looking at BIR ox in disguise, 
let them listen to her soliloquy when he leaves 
her, let them hear her repeat 


What's to be done ?—for something must be done 
Two husbands ! yet not one ! by both enjoy'd, 
And yet 1 wife to neither! hold my brain, — 


And again, 


I am contented to be miserable 
But not this way, &c. 


Let them observe during her progressions 
to madness, with what distinct shades sanity 
and reason are depicted, let them behold her 
phrenzy increase till she attempts to stab her 
| husband, 
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husband, let them watch the inexpressible 
anguish of her looks, while she clings to his 
body when dead, let them view her in her last 
agonies give her laugh of horror, for having 
at last escaped from such inhuman persecu— 
tors and insupportable miseries, and then 
while their passions are warm, let them de- 


clare who is her equal. 


In Jane Shore the same regard to pro— 
priety, to character, situation, and sentiment, 
is preserved. We have heard it affirmed, that 
she mistakes the first part of this character, 
that she is too full of grief, and exhibits too 
strong a picture of melancholy; but this was 
evidently a hasty and ill-formed criticism. 
GLosr ER and Lord Has r IN Gs before she ap- 
pears describe her fully. 


I. Hast. I am to move your Highness in behalf 
Of SHore's unhappy wife. 
Glost. Say you of SHORE. 
IL. Hast. Once a bright star that held her place on 
high, 
The first and fairest of our English dames, 


While royal EDwaARD held the sovereign rule, 


Now sunk in grief, and pining in despair ; 
Her waining form no longer shall incite 
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Mrs. Sivpons had studied her Author, when 
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1 | Envy in woman, or desire in man 5 
It i She never sees the sun but thro? her tears, 
WAL And wakes to sigh the live long night away. + 
60 Glost. Marry the times are badly chang'd with her, 1 
11/0 From EDwaAR D's days to these: then all was jol- 1 
4 | lity, i 
| Il. Feas ing and mirth, light wantonness and laughter; 1 
meal Piping and playing, minstrelsy and masquing, i 
. Till life fled from us like an idle dream, F 
[ i A shew of mummery without a meaning. \ 


| "if She gave rise to the above ill-judged decision, 
(10 : 
| | 1 and every sentence in her first scene is a con- 
It | firmation that she was right. The whole a 
I 4 . . . * 
19 character is indeed little more than a pene- 1 
1: tentiary repetition of past crimes, as the p 
«We > . . . 5 
its Source of present misfortunes, till the fourth 1 
{4 AR, in which Jane Snort is tempted by 1 
1 GTLosr ER to betray King Eowarp's children, 
. and we never beheld Mrs. Stpooxs in this | 
Wo Scene without increasing admiration. From 4 t 
14 her performance of Fabella and Belwidera, 1 * 
11 we were convinced how powerfully she could 2 1 
N inspire pity and terror, but her Grecian 3 a 
{1 Daughter and Fane Shore convinced every 3 a 
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beholder how perfectly she was mistress of the 
sublime as well as of the pathetic. Never were 
gratitude, patriotism, and disregard of par- 
tial selfish feelings better conceived, or better 
expressed, than by Mrs. Sippoxs, after 
GLosTER has told her that HasTinGs op- 
poses those who wish to deprive the orphan 
prince of the crown, when she exclaims— 


J. Si. Does he! does Hastings! 


Glost.— Ay Hastings. 
J. Si. Reward him for the noble deed just Hea- 
ven, 


For this one action guard him and distinguish him 
With signal mercies and with great deliverance, 
Save him from wrong adversity and shame; 

Let never fading honours flourish round him 

And consecrate his name even to time's end; 

Let him know nothing else but gocd on earth, 
And everlasting blessedness hereafter, 


She does not, as we have seen others, stay 
to cast a look of contempt at Glos rE, her 
whole soul is intent upon the generosity of 

.HasTinGs, and her affection for her Prince; 
all other sensations are so totally absorbed, 
and these are poured forth in such a rapture 

C's of 
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\ 


of dignified enthusiasm, that the spectator 
forgets, while she is speaking, the danger she 
incurs, There never was a GLosTER but 
must appear insignificant by the side of Mrs. 
S1Dpons, notwithstanding all his threats, 
while she says, 


Ob, that my tongue had every grace of speech, 
Great and commanding as the breath of kings; 
Sweet as the poct's numbers, and prevailing 

As soft persuasion to a lovesick maid, 

That I had art and eloquence divine, 

To pay my duty to my master's ashes, 

And plead till death the cause of injured innocence. 


Her fortitude if possible increases, and be- 
comes equal to the strongest exertions of the 
strongest mind, after GLosTrer's denunci- 
ation of vengeance, when she thus devotes 


herself to misery, rather than abandon her 
gratitude and loyalty. 


Let me be branded for the public scorn, 
Turn'd forth and driven to wander like a vagabond; 
Be friendless and forsaken, se ek my bread 
Upon the barren, wild, and desolate waste, 
Feed on my sighs, aud drink my falling tears, 
| Fer 
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Fe'r I consent to teach my lips injustice, 
Or wrong the orphan who has none to save him, 


Her resignation is so perfect, so determin- 
ed, and so sublime, her tone of voice so 
firm, yet free from rant, her action so uncon- 
sciously noble, and her deportment so void of 
all ostentatious celf-applause, perceptible ei- 
ther in the Player as speaking well, or the 
Woman as acting with superiority, that we 
think we behold absolute perfection, both in 
the Actress and the Character. It is not the 
declamation of study, the display of attitudes, 
or the stride of assumed dignity, by which we 
are charmed, but those exact and forcible ex- 
pressions of feeling that stamp reality on 
fiction, and make it no longer an imitation 
but a truth. 

And here we cannot but recommend to 
those gentlemen who do at present, or hope 
hereafter to perform HasTinGs, (as well as 
those young ladies, who shall make similar 
attempts on JANE SHroRE) to observe with 
the utmost degree of assiduity, by what 
means Mrs. S1ppons excels in this scene. 
Did they do so, we surely should no longer 
see 
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See HasSTiNnGs in a scene, equal, if not su- 
perior, with respect to writing and theatrical 


advantages, depend alone on the strength of 


his voice for applause ; we should then see 
these Performers emulative only to give a su- 
perior energy of fortitude instead of vocife- 
ration. We should no longer consider them 
as Actors but as Heroes, when they say, 


On this foundation will I build my fame, 

And emulate the Greck and Roman name, 

Think England's peace bought cheaply with my 
blood, 


And die with pleasure for my country's good. 


We have read in the Papers, that a deputation 
had been sent to Mrs, S1ppons, requesting 
her to speak in a more enfeebled tone in the 
last scene of Jane Shore, Whether such de- 
putation was or was not sent, is not our bu- 


Siness to enquire ; but as there is some justice 


in the criticism, we shall, for the entertain- 
ment of our Reader's curiosity, examine how 
far it is practicable in Stage Exhibition. That 
a woman emaciated with extreme hunger, and 
in the agonies of death, should be able to 
speak 
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speak so loud, we can readily allow to be al- 
most impossible, and so it is that she should 
speak so much, or that she should continue 
to traverse the streets so immediately before 
she dies. But these seem rather to be among 
the necessary defects of imitation, in which 
fiction is obliged to allow its inferiority to fact, 
and in which the Poet and the Performer are 
at least to be ex2used if not justified, than of 
that kind that criticism, by discovering, may 
reform. Had JANE SHORE been shewn on the 
Stage as feeble and helpless as she actually 
was, when expiring for want of food, her 
words must have been few, her action none, 
and her voice not audible ; but the Poet want- 
ed to express her thoughts, and the Actress to 
be heard: to effect which, some improbabi- 
lities are perhaps inevitable. We will grant, 
however, that the weaker the voice, the more 
natural is the Player, provided she be en- 
tirely heard; but this is the first considera- 
tion, and to this every other must give place. 

In the Grecian Daughter Mrs. S1DpoNs 


displays the nobler passions in a still more 


eminent degree: the characteristic virtues of 


EuPHRASIA are fortitude and filial piety, and 
of 
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see HasTinGs in a scene, equal, if not su- 
perior, with respect to writing and theatrical 
advantages, depend alone on the strength of 
his voice for applause; we should then see 
these Performers emulative only to give a su- 
perior energy of fortitude instead of vocife- 
ration. We should no longer consider them 
as Actors but as Heroes, when they say, 


On this foundation will I build my fame, 

And emulate the Greek and Roman name, 

Think England's peace bought cheaply with my 
blood, | 

And die with pleasure for my country's good. 


We have read in the Papers, that a deputation 
had been sent to Mrs. S1ppons, requesting 
her to speak in a more enfeebled tone in the 
last scene of Jane Shore, Whether such de- 
putation was or was not sent, 1s not our bu- 


Siness to enquire ; but as there is some justice 


in the criticism, we shall, for the entertain- 
ment of our Reader's curiosity, examine how 
far it is practicable in Stage Exhibition. That 
a woman emaciated with extreme hunger, and 
in the agonies of death, should be able to 
speak 
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speak so loud, we can readily allow to be al- 
most impossible, and so it is that she should 
speak so much, or that she should continue 


to traverse the streets so immediately before 


she dies. But these seem rather to be among 
the necessary defects of imitation, in which 
fiction is obliged to allow its inferiority to fact, 
and in which the Poet and the Performer are 
at least to be ex:used if not justified, than of 
that kind that criticism, by discovering, may 
reform. Had JANE SHORE been shewn on the 
Stage as feeble and helpless as she actually 
was, when expiring for want of food, her 
words must have been few, her action none, 
and her yoice not audible ; but the Poet want- 
ed to express her thoughts, and the Actress to 
be heard: to effect which, some improbabi- 
lities are perhaps inevitable. We will grant, 
however, that the weaker the voice, the more 
natural is the Player, provided she be en— 
tirely heard; but this is the first considera— 
tion, and to this every other must give place. 

In the Grecian Daugbter Mrs. SID Dos 


displays the nobler passions in a still more 


eminent degree: the characteristic virtues of 


EV PHRAS1A are fortitude and filial piety, and 
of 
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of these she gives the strongest and most per- 
manent picture. To cite every passage in 
which she is excellent, would be endless; but 
there are two in which she rises so much above 
expectation, that not to note them would be 
unjust. The first is when she supposes her 
father murdered by PRILOT As. 


And dost thou then, inhuman that thou art, 
Advise a wretch like me to know repose ? 

This is my last abode—these caves, these rocks, 
Shall ring for ever with Euphrasia's wrongs : 
All Sicily shall hear me—Yonder deep, 

Shall echo back an injured daughter's cause. 
Here will I dwell, and rave, and shriek, and give 
These scattered locks to all the passing winds ; 
Call on Evander lost, and pouring curses, 

And cruel Gods and cruel stars invoking, 

Stand on the cliff in madness and despair. 


In the recitation of this speech, Mrs. 81 - 
DONS is so perfectly what she describes, she 
raves and shrieks in accents so piercing and 
so loud, that the spectator supplies all the 
other circumstances: he imagines all Sicily 
actually hears her, and that he sees her stand- 


ing on the cliff in madness and despair! 
| 'The 
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The other is in the fourth Act, where Dro- 
NYS1US requires her ta draw off her husband 
Proction and his powers from the siege; to 
which she replies, 


Think'st thou then 
So meanly of my Phocion ? Dost thou deem him 
Poorly wound up to a mere fit of valour 
To melt away in a weak woman's tear ? 
Oh thou dost little know him. 


Her manner of saying, 0h thou dot little 
know him, conveys so consummate an idea 
of an elevated mind, that every one who hears 
her is persuaded she is perfectly capable in 
real life of acting the part she here only per- 
sonates, and they admire the Woman even 
more than the Actress. When we say every 
one, we would be understood to mean every 
one of those who are themselves susceptible 
of the like sentiments. | 

We shall pass over her agitation while she 
fears PHIL or as has at last betrayed her fa- 
ther, and the manner of her stabbing the ty- 
rant, as we must many more beauties, and 


make a few observations on her in the Fair 
Penitent. 


Nothing, 
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Nothing, perhaps, gives more permanent 
Satisfaction from Poet, Painter, or Player, 
than when they perfectly assume the manners 
of the persons they represent; and in this 
Mrs. S1ppons is particularly happy. Her 

— look, her step, her gestures, vary with the 
Character. In [:abella, her behaviour is meek- 
ness and resignation to unmerited misfortunes . 
in Jane Shore, lowliness and contrition for past 7 
offences; in the Grecian Daughter, that true if 
dignity which a conscious strength of mind 4 
and rectitude of action naturally inspires, is 
every where prevalent; and in Calista, that 4 
haughty aif-Qation of being above controul, 1 
which a deviation from virtue ever produces 7 
in a great but proud mind. She walks with 
greater precipitation, her gestures are more 
frequent and more violent, her ey es are rest- 
less and suspicious, pride and shame are 
struggling for superiority, and guilt is in the 
contraction of her brow. We think, however, 
that in her scene with Hor AT 10 in the third 
Act, one night we saw her, she fell into an 
error by no means usual with her ; she dis- 
covered too much rage in the first part of the * | 
scene, and thus formed an anticlimax : but "i : | 

perhaps IJ 
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perhaps this was casual. Her general perfor- 


mance of the part is superlative, and the 
speech where she stabs herself is above de- 
seription terrible in the utterance. It is imme- 
diately after the entrance of Hox AT IO, who 
comes to tell her of her father's death. 


And dost thou bear me yet, thou patient earth ? 
Dost thou not labour with thy murd'rous weight ? 
And you ye glittering heav'nly host of stars, 

Hide your fair heads in clouds, or I shall blast you 
For Iam all contagion, death, and ruin, 

And Nature sickens at me. Rest thou world 
This. Parricide shall be thy plague no more, 
Thus—thus I set thee free. 


So perfect is her conception of the infamy 
of her crime, and horror of its consequences, 
and such is her detestation of herself and 
of the ruin she has induced, that we think it 
impos.ible for an innocent female to behold 
her agony, without feeling an additional dread 
of the like sin; or if she had begun to che- 
rish vicious inclinations, not to be terrified 
from putting them in a&. It is no hyperbole 
to Say we congratulate the nation on the hap- 
py effects that are likely, at least for a time, 

to 
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to follow from its being so much the faShion 
among those of high rank to attend the per- 
formances of Mrs. Si1opons. That they were 
degenerating into that laxity of manners which 
ridicules the ties of conjugal obligations, and 
the dictates of self-denial, is too notorious to be 
disputed ; there is now, we hope, a probability 
that they may be roused from their lethargy. 

We cannot close this account of her Cha- 
raters without noticing the affecting and ca- 
pital stile in which she plays the mad scene of 
Belvidera, and of this nothing can be a better 
proof, than when in the midst of her phrenzy, 
She breaks out into a laugh, we see the audi- 
ence always burst into tears. The reality of 
her madness must be thoroughly impressed 
upon the mind, before laughter can incite a 
sensation so different as that of weeping. The 
manner likewise of her pronouncing the ex- 
clamation oh! in all passages where the pas- 
sions are violently agitated, is one of her 
most marking beauties, and peculiar to her- 
self. Let us conclude with a few general ob- 
servations, which may point out to others the 
errors they are liable to, and the excellencies 
it is their duty to emulate. 


We 
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We have before spoken of the attention 
which Mrs. S1ppons pays to the manners, 
and we repeat the observation, to Shew the 
necessity of this attention by its effects. All 
who excel as Artists, Poets, or Critics, pay the 
strictest regard to consistency, and the pro- 
duction of a whole, , Whoever neglects or 
Slightly regards this, is in continual danger 
of offending. The idea of a whole must ex- 
tend itself as carefully to each distin& part 
of a performance, as to the work collectively. 
Incongruities give disgust in a proportionate 
degree as they deviate from truth and rea- 
lity. The Actor who at his entrance is seen 
to stare about, or even to take what he may 
suppose an unobserved peep, that he may 
examine how many of his acquaintance he 
can discover in the Pitt and Boxes, loses sight 
not only of character but of respect, and de- 
serves a severe reprehension. Yet this is 
done at our Theatres every night with an as- 
tonishing assurance. Whatever reminds the 
Spectator that he is at the play-house, and 
that Ros ix RAUS and GuILDENSTERN are 
not the school. fellows of HamLeT, but two 
silly youngsters who have taken up the pro- 

2 fession 
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fession of an Actor, because they are idle, 
and not because they are ambitious, brings 
to his remembrance several disagreeable cir- 
cumstances all at once, and inspires him with 
a portion of contempt for Messieurs Ros ix- 
CRAUS and GUILDEXNSTERN, of which were 
they aware, they would certainly behave with 
more propriety and caution. Nor is this cen- 
Sure aimed at or confined to individuals ; the 
fault is so common, that there are but very 
few who are not sometimes guilty of it. This 
evil is of the same species with that of the 
Actors personal jokes and laughter on the 
Stage among each other; and of these we 
must say, in the language of Apam Ovxx- 
bo, * It is time to take enormity by 
the forehead, and brand it.” Another very 
common and very great Stage error is, the 
inattention with which Actors are apt to treat 
not only the general business of the Play, but 
the very Characters with whom they are 
Speaking. If a letter be to be thrown down on 
the ground, the Actor scorns to lower his 
dignity so far as to stoop and take it up again; 

the 


* See BEN JonNsox's Bartholomew Fair. 
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the scene-man must enter to do such com- 
mon drudgery : no matter that it contains se- 
crets of the utmost importance, and that the 
person he represents could not possibly be so 
careless about things on which his happiness 
or even life may depend. If a duel be to be 
fought, the hat is thrown away, for the sake 
of shewing, as we suppose, with what a grace 
it may be done, and not because men always 
throw away their hats when they fight duels: 
and when some good-natured friend comes to 
part them, they disdain as much to pick up 
a hat as a letter, chusing rather to walk a few 
miles bareheaded. And here we may farther 
remark, thit the sight of a drawn sword has 
very little or no effect on the countenance of 
a Player. Death is rather a serious concern 
when it makes such zear approaches, to all 
people else; but as the property-man keeps 
neither three edged nor two-edged swords in 
his possession, but a set of blunt, harmless 
weapons, that scorn with any force of arm 
to penetrate as far as the skin, the Actor very 
logically concludes, it would be a folly to 
Shew fear since he is certain there is no dan- 
ger. He is likewise apt to discover an equal 

degree 
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degree of contempt concerning the purport 
of the dialogue. It is none of his business 
to notice what other people say, if he, in 
OTHELLo's phrase, do but © know his cue 
without the prompter.“ That is, what he is 
to watch for, and not to give any signs of 
anxiety or concern, at the reasons, threats, or 
promises of a person, who, like him, is only 
come there to say his lesson. The proverb 
Says, „every dog has his day,“ and again, 
c he that sharply chides is the most ready to 
pardon,”* both of which we often see verified 
on the Stage, where each Actor takes his 
turn to make a speech, and be wery angry, 
and then—to hold his tongue, and be wery 
cool. And thus the alternate buckets come 
and go; the empty one descends, while the 
full one is wound up. The different passions 
that might be supposed once to have taken 
place in the minds, and been apparent in the 
countenances of the Roman mob, when Ax- 
THONY harangued over the dead body of 
CæsAk, are nothing to a Player; he neither 
knows, nor wants to know any thing about 
Such matters. He is certain CæsAR's lega- 
cies will never descend to him or his heirs ; 

I | he 
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he never saw the Tiber, nor was he ever in 
the walks, the private arbors, or the new- 
planted orchards, that Ax r Hox x talks of: 
he stands there to speak his part. If, indeed, he 
can make his friends in the gallery laugh at 
the quaintness of his dress, or the drollery of 
his grimace, while AnTHrony is deploring 
the fate of his mighty master, that is a deed 
worthy his ambition, but as for the real man- 
ner in which it may be conjectured the Ple- 
beians of Rome actually behaved on that oc- 
casion, it is a thing he never once thought 
of. 

We have spoken thus ironically of glaring, 
though common improprieties, that the Rea- 
der may recollect, with the greater degree of 
force, the precision and accuracy of good 
Performers, and especially of Mrs. S1ppoxs. 
Her eyes never wander, her passions are as 
active while she is silent as when she is speak- 
ing, she is not BELVIDERA this moment, and 
Mrs. Stp pos the next, but she is BELVI DE“ 
R A always. She does not stab herself, as if she 
were sheathing her scissars in heroics. She 
does not continually make her exit with a 


Strut, or expire with a groan; but her man- 


ner 
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ner varies with her situation. She conjures 
up the ghost of the Character she personates, 
beholds it with the piercing eye of strong 
imagination, and embodies the phantom. 


— — — 


We now bespeak a few linesfor some re- 
marks upon her performance of Comedy: 
a walk which it is commonly supposed she is 
by nature and habit incapable of treading. 

We hesitate not to say, that there are 
Characters in Comedy, which she not only 
performs with great excellence, but which she 
alone can perform of the Company in which 
she acts. 

The first of them is Ros AL IND, in the 
beautiful Comedy of As You Like It. He who 
has seen her in this enchanting Character, 
has beheld an exhibition, which, for delicacy, 


sensibility, and grace, never, perhaps, had 


its equal. Her tones are so captivating in all 
the softer scenes, 


They give a very echo to the seat 
Where love 1s thron'd. 
When she assumes the saucy Forester, her 
manner never leads you to forget the minute 
elegance 
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elegance of lovely counterfeit. She there- 
fore excites little merriment, and the hoyden - 
ing broad manner of other Actresses 15, by 
the many, preferred :—but what is lost by 
this preference? Oaly this—the »:ind, which 
alone could conceive the very images which 
fall from the lips.—For the romping levity of 
her antagonist, we are compelled to lose all 
those divine traits of tender passion and ex- 
quisite feeling with which the part abounds, 
or what is worse than their retrenchment, 
hear them delivered 


+ Without or soul or sense to apprehend,” 


We will mention, as a second character, 
a modern wife—Mrs. OAKLEY. The truth 
and nature of every sentence She utters can 
only be equalled by the language she is put 
to speak. | 

It is not by this intended to he inferred, 
that therefore she is a Comic Actress equal 
to all the claims of THALIA. By no means; 
but where characters have the tincture of 
grave. decorum, violent passion, or refined 
sensibility, in Comedy even she is as much 
unrivalled as in Tragedy. 
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| | POETICAL CHARACTER, 3 
"Y 3 

fl Accept, fair S1DDpoNns! this spontaneous lay, i A 

Which Feeling bids us, as a tribute, pay : ? 

To that new Queen, whom every breast must own - 5 5 

Sublimely seated on the Tragic Throne. 0 

Yet mean we not thy Rivals to decry: = 

A different grace may please a different eye. if T 

But partial should we seem, we just shall be k A 

To Nature, Reason, Sentiment, and Thee, 1 Tl 

O GAR RICE! Nature's great and darling son, * 

Had not thy course too speedily been run, = 

What joy had dawn'd upon thy dazzled sight, ; Þ Th 

A gem so precious to have drawn to light! ® Ar 

Nor could mean jealousy, as scandal says, = w 

Have made thee sicken at the orient blaze. 4 As 

But this bright jewel from the mine to bring, = 4. 

Delightful task ! was left for generous KING: E For 

*Twos his, all radiant though its native ray, ve 

The polish'd diamond fully to display. 3 He 

3 For 

RIO | ; WI 

. An 

Lo xe had the buskin'd Actor trod the Stage, Fro 

And fram'd his voice to softaess and to rage; 4 wW} 


A Hero now, and now a Virgin he, 
As if extremes in Nature could agree! 


Before 
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Before one Female was induc'd to feign 

A Woman's part among the Thespian train. 

A timid modesty from view conceaPd 

What taste declar'd enchanting, when reveal'd: 

And lovely Woman, born to give delight, 

With winning sweetness gain'd upon the sight. 

O Taste ! thy maxims had the Muse pursu'd, 

That Public Happiness is Public Good; 

That Happiness with Virtue is entwin'd, 

And Pleasure true with Sentiment refin'd ; 

The Stage of Morals had become the school, 
Instead of rank Corruption's poizon'd pool. 
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But soon the Muse from Virtue turn'd astray, 
To sensual Man a sacriſice to pay; | 
And, when the bashful fears were laid aside, 
Woman, seduc'd by vanity and pride, 
An Actress shone but to disclose her charms, | 
And woo each gay Spectator to her arms. 
For this her tears, in some afflicting hour, 
Descend, like dew, to moisten Beauty's flower ; 
Her dying eyes for this, like diamonds blaze; 
For this her bosom courts the wanton gaze ; 
While, laid voluptuously, she wakes desire, 
And seems in amorous transports to expire. 
From these lewd tricks, what Actress stands exempt, 
Who charms possess'd to warrant the attempt? 
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How different SippO NS! thy affecting stile, 
Thou glory, pride, and wonder of our isle! 
Unconscious of the crowds thy talents please, 
Thy motions all are dignity and ease : 

No trap, no lure, for mean applause is laid; 
No start, no languish, to the Pit is paid; 
To Nature just and thy Dramatic part, 

Thy action all is taught thee by the heart; 
Without whose lessons fairest Players seek 
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In vain with virtue's tear © 1mpearl the honest cheek. 


Thy piercing eyes, through Passion's maze that roll, * 
Mark al! the painful feelings of the soul, 
With look as keen as those allied to joy, 

Or those where revels the Idalian boy. 

The glance of rage, distraction's frantic stare, 
The pangs of grief, the workings of despair, 
Are there distinctly seen: there drawn so true, 
That Beauty's self with terror strikes the view! 
When to the eye their aid the fcatures lend, 
And all the tints of darkest trouble blead, 
To paint Calista, fond ill-fated maid ! 

By boundless love and confidence betray'd. 


When her proud spirit flames, like fury fell, 
That friendship dares unwelcome truth to tell; 
When seli-reproach ber haughty bosom stings, 

And public shame yet sharper sorrow brings; 
I Wben 
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When slavish passion yields to high disdain, 
And all the heroine throbs in every vein; 
When vengeance just has laid her spoiler low, 
And she her weakness wails in weeds of woe, 
All hope extintt ; yet heaves a woman's sigh, 
That one so young, so gay, so soon should die! 
And tops, by intervals, a guilty tear, 

Nor knows sie Sheds it o er LJotharto's bier: 
Bencath a parent's frown, when press d io earth, 
Tie day she execr-tes that gave her birth; 
When, by a father's anguish'd hear: forgiven, 
She smiles, forgetful of offeuded Heaven: 
Then boldly calls the poignard to her a d, 

And refuge takes in death's tremendous shade! 
Thy every look and every morion shew 

Th' Italian bride, the master-piece ot Rowe. 


Thus far, great Actress! on the stormy main 
Of strong emotion, thine unrivall'd reign, 
Where pleasure rises from the shock of pain, 
Adventurous have we steer'd thy swelling sail 
To view, obedient still to passion's gale, 

But we in vain should try to catch the grace 

Of thy fine form, and all-expressive face, 

When beauteous Shore assumes the mourner's 
moan, 

And Pelvidera's woes are all thy own ; 

Thy action's magic powers, thy voice's heav'nly 
tone, 
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Hold! Zeffier, hold! let fall th' assasin's knife, 
Nor dare to hurt thy chaste, thy loving wife: 
For no base league with lawless men forego 
That higher faith you to her virtues owe. 
O hear that angel's tongue, that cherub's eye, 
That pleads to thee! and that impassion'd sigh, 
Heav'd from a heart, so tender and so true! 
Which all its hoard of sweets reserv'd for you. 


*Tis Belvidera pleads ; let that dear name 


Revive the ardour of your mutual flame: 

Let those fond arms about thy neck be thrown, 
And all the worth of Belvidera own, 

He yields ! he yields What ruffian would not feel? 


His slackening nerves resign the bloodless steel; 


While to his bosom Belvidera grows, 

And loads her grief with yet untreasur'd woes, 
That grief, that love, so strongly is express'd, 
That Jaſſier's wife in SiDp DON s stands confess'd. 


Ye wedded fair, with tempting beauty blest, 
And by the youths of higher ranks caress'd ; 
Ye city-dames, whom courtly toys allure, 
Your eyes turn hither—and expect a cure. 
Behold unhappy Shore, whose wealthy spouse, 
While she was faithful to her marriage vows, 
Allow'd her all that luxury can crave, 

Or what makes vanity's light bosom heave : 
Yet she, by pleasure's flowery hopes misled, 
And proud ambition, left her husband's bed, 
| To 
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To be the mistress of an amorous King, 

And hear the lofty halls with sprightly music ring; 
To see the titled tribe their tribute lay 

Low at her feet ; their flatteries to repay 

Wich stars and strings, and *mongst the modish fair, 
To shine herself, the first beyond compare. 

But, sad reverse; the royal ED WARD dead, 

Her soul is fill'd with agony and dread: 

Nor causeless fill d; from her exalted sphere 

She's hurl'd, the load of guilty shame to bear: 

In penance doom'd to walk the public streets, 
And be revil'd by every wretch she meets. 

Nor this alone; want, meagre want succeeds, 
While with reproach her wounded bosom bleeds, 
Lo! she, pale shade! hangs shivering at the door 
That wide flew open at her name before, 

Now sternly shut: no friend to share her grief, 
No grateful bosom to afford relief! 

Of all the numerous train her bounty fed, 

Not one assists her with a crumb of bread; 
Extended on the earth she fainting lies; 

And, gnaw'd with hunger, mercy craves, and dies ! 
Through every scene our eyes with tears ran o'er, 
And we no Attress see—but hapless Shore. 


Yet dare we not pourtray thy Fabel, 
Or thy perfections in Euphrasa tell; 
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Where filial piety exulting springs, 

And from her milky breast the woman flings ; 
Like vengeful NEMESIs, the dagger draws, 
And stabs a tyrant in her father's cause! 


While righteous Jo approves the violent deed, 


And men with joy behold the monster bleed. 


Pathetic SOUTHERX |! leave a while the sky, 
And with thy [sabe{la feast thine eye. 
Array'd in all the loveliness of tears, 
She comes our hearts to shake with tender fears. 
These fears are fealiz'd !l—AfſiQtion's tide 
Flows in with griefs from every side! 
Where can she refuge seek ?—Ah! whither flee, 
Eternal Source of Goodness! but to Thee? 


Angelic mourner! on thy Biron's breast 


Sink down, and stcal to everlasting rest; 

On his yet warm, but lifeless, bleeding clay ! 
Repose till seraphs hym th* awakening lay. 
Alas ! from this last pillow of her woes, 

Must she be torn ?—What agomzing throes ? 
She clasps it yet! —What anguish-darting eyes? 


Too fecble arms !—What soul-dissolving cries !— 


Her hold is los: !—DistraQtedly she raves, 
And wildly death with her dear husband craves! 


Her child forgot—sweet boy ! that courts her eye, 


And scems to sympathize with every sigh ! 
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»Tis madness all! O Stops, cease to strain 
The nerve of pleasure on the rack of pain: 

It thrills already in divine excess! 

Vet fondly we the fair tormentor bless, 


And woo her to prolong our exquisite distress. 
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Mx. QUICK. 


MAR. QUICK is a native of London, where 
his father was many years a capital Brewer. 
But whether accident or inclination intro- 
duced him into Theatric Life is unknown. 
Before it is probable, however, that Reaton 
could have any share in his choice, we find 
him, when almost a child, figuring away in 
the Company of a Mr. Car, of whose rank 


and respeRtability the reader may judge by 


being informed, that the principal places at 
which they performed, were Deptford, Hack- 
ney, and other small towns in the environs of 
the metropolis. 6 | 

In this humble troop, Mr. C. BAN NISTER, 
and others of equal merit, made their first 
appearance. 

'The parts to which Mr, Quick attached 


himself, 
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himself, were those of sprightly Comedy, in 
which he discovered so much vivacity and 
clearness, that an engagement was very 
soon offered him at the Hay-Market, by Mr. 
Foor E. There, however, he remained a long 
time in obscurity, without any chance of 
Shewing his abilities, till called forth by ac- 
cident. Chance is frequently the friend of 
Genius, when Genius has no other; and 
though she has nothing to bestow but op- 
portunity, that often becomes the best means 
of promotion, by introducing her to the most 
liberal of all patrons, the Public=and thus 
She befriended Quick. 

The late Mr. SyuTER, of laughing me- 
mory, by the levity of his disposition, in- 
volved in numerous embarrassments, was of- 
fered a second Benefit at Covent-Garden, at 
the conclusion of the season, and Mr. Mack- 
LIN, from a wish to serve a brother in dis- 
tress, proferred his services in Sir Archy Mac 
Snrcasm; but the Piece could not be per- 
ſormed for want of a Mordecai. SHUTER, 
who possessed the faculty of discovering ge- 
nius, as well as displaying it, obviated the 
difficulty by chusing Quick for the repre- 

| sentative 
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sentative of the Jew Beau, in which he did 


honour to SuuTER's judgment; for he ac- 


quitted himself so well, that with the recom- 
mendation of WoopwaRD, who was his par- 
ticular friend, he was immediately engaged 
at Covent-Garden. 

With such an introduction, it was natural 
to expect that his talents would be frequently 
called into action, and that consequently his 
fame and his emoluments would both greatly 
increase; but in this very reasonable expec- 
tation he was unfortunately disappointed. Se- 
veral seasons elapsed without the least op- 
portunity of trying further those powers 
which had received such flattering eulogiums 
in Beau Mordecai, and so much was he dis- 
gusted with the dumb attendants given him to 
personate, and the smallness of his salary, 
that he was often on the point of quitting 
London, and joining some country Company, 
where, if he received no greater income, he 
would have had the satisfaction of represent- 
ing the principal characters. 

In the Summer, he was engaged for Ports- 
mouth by Mr. VouNx GER, who was then Ma- 
nager of that Theatre, as well as Prompter 

\ at 
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at Covent-Garden. In Portsmouth, Quick 
had greater scope for his abilities, which he 
displayed to such advantage as to procure the 
favour of the whole town, and the friendship 
of the Manager. 

Mr. YounGER was universally esteemed 
for his philanthropy, of which a very conside- 
rable part of the present most eminent Perfor- 
mers now in London have felt the generous 
effects. No Manager of a Theatre was more 
ready, even solicitous to do services. That 


gentleman saw Mr. Qu1cx's merit, and en- 


couraged him to have patience, and when 
the Padlock was ordered to be got up at Co- 
vent-Garden, he gave him the part of Mun- 
go; — this Quick at first declined, from a 
fear of attempting it after Di BDIx, who had 
very happily succeeded in it; but Mr. Voux o- 
ER insisted on his performing it: Quick con- 
sented to personate the able Hero, and how 
much he is the hero of the piece, every one 
knows who has seen him perform it. 

He was now recognized by the Public as 
an Actor of great humour, and gradually ad- 
vanced in his profession; but the part which 
crowned him with the greatest eclat, and at 

once 
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once stamped him a Performer of the very 
first class, was that of ITsaac, in the Duenna, 
a part which he pourtrays with such whim 
and justness of character, that it becomes, 
in his hands, the most entertaining character 
of that charming Opera. 

At one time Mr. Quick had a share in the 

Bristol Theatre, where he performed with 
uncommon success; and here he married his 
present wife, who is the daughter of a re- 
spectable Clergyman of that city; but Liver- 
pool, of late years, has proved the most pro- 
fitable to him in his Summer excursion, 

Mr. Quick has lately attempted the ardu- 
ous character of Richard. On what ground 
he assumed it, we cannot say; if to put mo- 
ney in his pocket, it was an admirable Bene- 
fit Scheme. The Piece went off well (as 

| might be expected) from so great a favourite 

| of the Public; and if laughing and good- 


humour are to be admitted a proof of ap- by 
probation, even GaRRick's fame would, in 4 
this instance, give way to that of Quick, 9 

Few men are more respected in private life, 9 
and none on the Stage bear a more amiable 


character than Mr. Quick: he associates 
occasionally with his brother Performers, but 
without 
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without entering into their excesses ; and as 
he is raturally of a benevolent disposition, he | 
has the good word of every one. He lives 
within his income, and must be worth mo- 
ney : indeed his general conduct approaches 
nearer to that of a tradesman than that of a 
Dramatic Performer. 


POETICAL CHARACTER. j 


Quick, with a store of comic powers supply'd, 
Led by plain sense, and making life his guide, 
Though late the subject of the Muse's lays, 

Car ner be least in her impartial praise. 
While parts from Nature, drawn with artless ease, 
Of crabbed Age or rustic Youth, can please; 
While the droll characters in various life, 
Of noi y Humour, and of vulgar Strife, 
Display'd wish spirit as with truth design'd, 
Receive the welcome they deserve to find, 
Long in the rolls of comic fame shall he 

A first-rate fav*rite with the Public be. 
Vet, though we thus the tributary lay 

Of just applause to real merit pay, 

Candour compels us to declare, that QU1cx 
Is oft seduc*d by Pantom mic trick; 

Oft on the crowd for manual favour draws, 
Content by gesture to procure applause ; 


Though 
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Though he might gain the justest praise at will, 
By the bare force of genuine comic skill; 
Oft too, to aid the bard's declining force, 
Quick, from himself, would fain derive resource, 
And kindly strengthen Humour's ebbing vein, 
With the prompt flowings of his copious brain. 
This 1n a man, neglected and obscure, 
Pity, for once, might tempt us to endure 
But, in an Actor of establish'd fame, 
Should always firmly be repuls'd with blame, 
In duteous rev'rence of the Poct's name. 
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Mas. BILLINGTON. 


COVENT-GARDEN, 


Covent-Garpen Theatre has been distin- 
guished for its superiority and excellence in 
Musical Pieces and Pantomimes ; while that 
of Drury-Lane has held pre-eminence in Tra- 
gedy and Comedy. Very lately, however, 
the other house has gone beyond them in 
Operaticals, while it has left them an exclu- 
Sive right to Pantomime. 'The feats of the 
motley-coloured Gentlemen, when directed 
by Ricn, and the charming Operas intro- 
| duced by BearD, proved equally attractive 
with the abilities even of Garrick, and 80 
sensible was that able Player and Manager of 
the Public attachment to ound and 5hew, that 
he often brought forward such pieces, though 
few of them received any proportionate share 
of approbation with those of his competitors. 
Mr, 
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Mr. Harris, the present Manager, and 
principal Proprietor of Covent-Garden The— 
atre, has followed the steps of his predeces- 
sors; and though his Pantomimes have not 
be: 10 ingenious, his profits have been more 
considerable. His success is intirely ascri- 
bable to unprejudiced, 1mpartial condu.., in 
g£i!12g scope to abilities that bring him mo- 
ney. He regards merit only as the town fol- 
lows it, and regulates his theatric arrange- 
ments intirely by the public taste. He has 
rendered Operas more alluring than ever; 
and principally by the attractive power of the 
present subject. | 

Greatly, however, as we feel ourselves de- 
lighted by her song, we hope she will, in some 
degree, remit her application, least, like the 
celebrated Mrs. ARNE, she sÞouw'd fall a sa- 
crifice to the ardency of her assiduity, and de- 
prive the musical world of its greatest trea- 
sure. 

The superior taste and execution of Mrs. 
BILLIN G TON may, in some degree, be sup- 
posed to have descended from her father, who 
was a German Musician, and her mother, the 
late Mrs. We IcHSELL, whose warblings in 
Vauxhall 
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Vauxhall must be recent in every memory. 
The first attempts of Miss We1cHsSELL were 
heard with delight by her parents, who be- 
stowed the utmost pains on her musical edu- 
cation; and her first introduction to the 


town was at the Hay Market Theatre, about 


sixtcen or seventeen years since, in a Benefit 
Concert for her mother. 

She officiated at many public and private 
Concerts so late as 1782, and was looked 
upon by the most eminent amateurs, as a pro- 
digy in the science, particularly as a Per- 
form r on the Piano. Forte. About this time 
Mr. EILLING To paid his addresses to her, 
and bis personal recommendations soon pre— 
vaiicd upon her to marry him. 

The Stage seemed to be more pregnant 
with advantages, and promised more emolu- 
ment, permanency, and fame, than any other 
sphere in which she could employ her talents. 
Soon after her marriage with Mr. BILII N G-. 
rox, she entered into articles with Mr. Da- 
LY, the Manager in Dublin, where she be— 


came a very popular Singer; and where her 


husband was engaged for the Orchestra. 
Among 
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Among the Gallants of Dublin it may be 
Supposed that her charming person did not 
pass unnoticed ; nor did she haughtily repel 
those who addressed her. Mr. KR Ax was the 
first who engaged her attention to an emi- 
nent degree, and pretending a great want of 
Some particular music, she dispatched her 
husband to Liverpool, while she visited Mr. 
K. But finding Mr. BiLLinGTon was inti- 
tled by Law, and determined to receive her 
salary at the Theatre, she thought it prudent 
to be reconciled to him. 

Mrs. DaLy had long suspected her husband 
and our heroine, and had watched them with 
vigilance and caution. One evening she saw 
them, through the key-hole, in the Lady's 
dressing- room, and, without disturbing the 
happy couple, she brought Mr. BiLLtinG- 
ToN to enjoy the prospect likewise. But that 
Gentleman, instead of taking immediate ven- 
geance, was anxious to expose the scene to 
others, in order that he might be enabled to 
commence a prosecution. 

Mr. BILLINGTON now talked loudly of 
the matter, and of obtaining ample redress 
in a Court of Law. Proceedings had begun : 

. but 
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but the Lady, whether from shame, or a 
desire of screening her paramour, vowed, 
that if the affair came to public trial, she 
would never more appear on the Dublin 
Stage. Mr. DaLy then declared, that if she 
refused performing, he would prosecute her 
husband for the sum of 5ool. stated in the 
articles which Mr. BiLLlinGTon had signed, 
and which would be forfeited if Mrs. BII- 
LIN GTO declined fulfilling the engagement. 

In this predicament, Mr. BiLLinGTox 
thought, that as he was certain of being ob- 
liged to pay the 5ool. and that as the damages 
to be awarded by a Jury would probably be but 
small, his wife's character not being the most 
immaculate, it would be better to hush up 
the matter; and after having made the whole 
quite public, he took his du77ful spouse again 
into his favour. | 

Mrs. BILLINGTOR's victory on this occa- 
Sion made her less careful of appearances than 
formerly. The late Duke of RuTL anv, then 
Lord Lieutenant, became her admirer ; but 
the Duchess, being universally esteemed, our 
heroine was rendered particularly obnoxious 
by this last intimacy, insomuch, that finding 
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the voice of the populace very much against 
her, she obtained letters of recommendation 
from his Excelllency to the Marquis of Carr- 
MARTHEN, then Secretary of State, who had 
influence to obtain her the honour of having 
her first appearance at Covent-Garden com- 
manded by their MajzsTiEs, which was as 
Rozetia, in Love in a Village, Feb. 13, 1786. 

This uncommon and honourable distinction 
gave great consequence to Mrs. BiLLING= 
rox at her entree; yet her vocal abilities were 
not so generally admired in her first, as in 
subsequent seasons. Mrs. BANNISTER had 
been ſor years the reigning favourite; her 
stile of singing was simple, correct, and 
pleasing; but unenriched and unadorned with 
those delightful exuberances of fancy, that 
universally captivate and astonish. 

Though the musical world were enraptured 
with Mrs. BILIIXGTOxN from the first mo- 
ment she appeared, yet the middling class 
could not perfectly relish her novel and fo- 
reign stile, until they were familiarized to it; 
indeed, a trip to Italy and France, with that 
scientific teacher Sa ccHINI, in the Summer, 

was 
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was of great service, as it enabled her to 
make much observation and improvement. 

But her obliging temper could not resist 
the importunities of afflicted swains in this 
country, more than in Ireland. A late Royal 
Duke, known by the name of Squire Mo- 
GAN in an affair of gallantry with Lady G- x, 
about twenty-four years ago, was fascinated 
by her smiles, and attended her constantly as 
the public applause, every night she perform- 
ed. She soon after became attached to Mr. 
B L, a gentleman celebrated as an amateur 
in the Mendozian science, with whom, we be- 
lieve, she still lives on amicable terms. 

Mr. and Mrs. BILLINOGCTOxNx have now re- 
nounced the vulgar prejudices of education, 
and live upon more liberal philosophic princi- 
ples than the narrow ideas of some religio- 
nists prescribe. The quarrels of man and 
wife they happily prevent by giving each other 
unlimited liberty. 

Mrs. BiLLinGToON is at present (the sum- 
mer of 1794) making the tour of Italy. She has 
received the most distinguished honours, and a 
people whose very soul is harmony, follow and 
admire her with the most unbounded passion. 


To her own science and feeling it is not even 
VOL, Il, F 
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for ITALY to add much—but something no 
doubt may be added to her style; and the 
genius of music in his place of dearest resi- 
dence may repress the luxuriance of her ca- 
dences, and simplify the unnecessary toil, 
which in the German school too often takes 
the precedency of tone and expression. 

To say what has been said a thousand times 
of this Syren of the Stage, that her voice is 
exquisite, her execution inimitable, her com- 
pass extensive, her intonation just, and her 


shake perfect, would indeed be saying the 


truth, but not the whole truth. 

The compass of this Singer's pipe is doubt- 
less extensive, but not so much as has been 
imagined. In the lower part it is very li- 
mited. Of this she is sensible: and in her 
brawoura airs often substitutes one oe for 
another; a licence which passes unobserved 
by the million, but escapes not the notice of 
cultivated scientific ears. It is no further 
censurable than being an act of rebellion 
against the Composer, and sometimes invert— 
ing the chords of the accompaniments. It is 
like the wild luxuriance of poetical imagi- 
nation, which, though against the cold rules 
of the Critic, constitute the value of true 


poetry. 
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poetry. In airs of expression, the enchant- 
ing sweetness of her voice and manner is 
beyond all praise. Her attitudes, although 
in general graceful, would, however, be im- 
proved by omitting the inelegant one of press- 
ing her hands against her bosom, in passages 
that require exertion. It never fails to com- 
municate ideas of labour, struggle, and pain. 
The Heroines of the Italian Opera excell her 
as much in attitudes, as she excells them in 
voice. | 
Though some Singers are more sublime, 
yet not one, in our judgment, is so pathetic, 
correct, and delicate. So nice is her ear, that 
she can immediately point to any instrument 
out of tune, let the number accompanying 
it be ever so great. She is indefatigable in 
her attention to the business of the Stage, 
and to improve in her profession, and we 
must say her endeavours have not been fruit- 
less. There is a softness- a peculiar bewitch- 
ing sweetness in her manner, that wonder- 
fully prepossesses every auditor in her favour. 
The feeling and discriminatien with which 
she sings, * Cease your funning, in the Beg- 
gar's Opera, proves, that those airs which are 
listened to with indifference from other Sing- 
ers, may be rendered new, exquisite, and 
E 2 highly 
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highly attractive, by the magic sounds aut 
exquisite judgment of Mrs. BiLLinGTORN. 

Mrs. BiLLlixGTon very frequently, and it 
is confessed, very happily, introduces new 
Songs into old Pieces—and indeed every thing 
She does on the Stage seems to please the Pub- 
lic highly: She is also a first-rate Harpsi- 
chord Player; and it is rather surprizing that 
Mr. Har R Is has not thought of bringing for- 
ward this accomplishment, as he is very justly 
noted for exhibiting his performers with every 
advantage. 

Her person, though not completely elegant, 
is genteel and pleasing ; and of her simple, 
delicate and beautiful countenance, the pow- 
ers of description fail us altogether. It is 
alike superior to the delineation of the pen 
and the colouring of the pencil. 


POETICAL CHARACTER. 


Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravichmeat? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with those raptures moves the vocal air, 

To testify his hidden evidence; 

How sweet her notes do float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night 

At every fall something the raven down 

Of darkness till it smiles MILTO Ns 
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MR. FARR EM. 


COVENT- GARDEN. 


* 
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THOUGH Spouting Clubs have afforded a 
luxuriant theme of ridicule to many Writers, 
yet we do not find that they have afforded so 
many good Actors as might be supposed from 


- the frequent mention we meet of them ; not 


but most of our Performers have occasionally 
peeped into those seminaries, yet, excepting 
the Hero of this page, we know none in any 
esteem whose talents were first noticed in 
them. 

Mr. FARREN was an apprentice to a Tir 
Smith, in St. Martin's le-Grand, when his 
breast first glowed with desire to wield the 
truncheon. As Davy says in Bon Ton, A 
zix-pennyworth at one of the Houses was his 
greatest gratification;““ yet he was often ob- 
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liged to depart before the Play was over, to 
prevent the remonstrances or reproaches of 
his master. 

While those six-penny gentry were waiting 
at the doors until the time arrived for the 
admission of half- price, they descanted on the 
merits of the Performers with the greatest 
freedom, gravity, and confidence; and among 
those celestial Critics Mr. FAR R EN soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his acute remarks, 
Flattered by his ingenuity as an amateur, he 
was led to put in practice the improvements 
himself had suggested, and as his appren- 
ticeship was drawing towards a conclusion, 
and he had greater liberty of enjoying his 
evenings from home, he became a member, 
and a conspicuous one, of a Spoutirg Club, at 
the One Tun in the Strand. 


Here he found more difficulty than he ex- 


peed, in the practical part of the profession, 
and submitted with great deference and at- 
tention to the corrections of his pronunci- 
ation. He was recommended to Mr. YaTEs, 
who, pleased with his appearance, voice, and 
good sense, apprenticed him to the Buskzn 
when his time expired with the Tin-Man. 
Mr, 
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Mr. YaTEs was at that time, and still is, 


Manager and proprietor of the Birmingham 
Theatrez — to that town he conveyed our 
young Hero, who made his debut with evident 


indications of ability. He continued his pro- 


bation in the country, and reflected such 
honour on the judgment of his Tutor, as in— 
duced Mr. VArEs to bring him out at Drury 
Lane, in the Tragedy of Medea, for his 
wife's benefit, 

His appearance and voice impressed the 
Audience with favourable ideas of his talents. 
The spirit he evinced, though rather uncouth, 
it was hoped experience would polish, and 
that when placed in the genial soil of 
London, those gifts which Nature bestowed 
on him, would render him an excellent Actor, 
when refined and moulded by art :---nor was 
the Public much mistaken, as he has proved 
himself if not a first-rate, yet a respectable 
Second-rate Actor. 

Mr. YaTes obtained him an engagement 
in Drury-Lane; and as Love forms a leading 
feature in the memoirs of the histrionic he- 
roes, Mr. FARREN about this time com- 
menced an attachment with Mrs, H, 
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whose husband was a respeRable tradesman 
in Worcester, and to whom she had eight 
children. 

After the demise of Garrick, Drury- 
Lane was destitute of any Tragic Actor of 
merit; and from the general encouragement 
which was given to the exertion of talents, Mr. 
FarRENn had every scope he possibly could 
wish for. He had already been commended ; 
he was young, and the Managers were deter- 
mined to put his powers to the most ample 
test, in the hope of drawing forth such abi- 
lities as might honour and serve their The- 
atre. Othello and other first- rate Characters 
he represented with considerable eclat; but 
though there were many advocates in his fa- 
vour, yet his success did not attract numbers, 
and consequently his elevation was transient. 

Mrs. SiDpoNs soon after made her entree, 
and Mr. FaRREN imagining himself thrown 
too much in the shade in the Plays with that 
lady, and being refused her assistance by the 
Proprietors on his Benefit night, though she 
performed for Messrs. SMITH, PALMER, 
BensSLEY, and BRBRETON, he conceived 
himself ill-treated, and when the term of his 

articles 
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articles expired, he enlisted under the banners 
of Mr. HAR RIS, at Covent Garden; where 
he was allowed for some time to tread the 
heights of the Drama, but where he is now 
nearly fallen into the same sphere in which 
he officiated at Drury-Lane. 

About twelve years ago he formed an inti- 
macy with a Mr. P ts, a gentleman 
possessed of somewhat more than a thousand 
per annum; and such affection resulted from 
that intimacy, that Mr. FAR REN easily per- 
suaded him to come and live in his house. 
He has taken an elegant house in Gower- 
Street, Bedford- Square. Mr. P „ who 
is uncommonly docile, submits his income to 
his friend's management; and this, with the 
emoluments arising from his theatrical exer- 
tions, and an annuity of two hundred pounds 
possessed by Mrs. FAR REN, enable them 
to live in great Splendour. They keep a car- 
riage, footmen, &c. and Mr. Fax REN thinks 
there is no necessity of undeceiving the world 
by telling that he is not at the whole ex- 
pence. 

The theatrical fame of Mr. FarREn is 
certainly at its height. He pleased the eye 

| E 5 both 
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both in countenance and person, but 1s novy 
grown rather clumsey :—his voice is very 
powerful, and capable of variation ; and al- 
though he seems to have laboured to express 
his Author with great animation and beauty, 
yet his efforts have not extended beyond 

passive propriety. The Graces he should par- 
ticularly court, for his deportment is by no 
means genteel or elegant; and his passion 
too often makes him descend from the dig- 
nity of his character, by staring, and rolling 
his eyes, and suffering his face to redden with 
the heat of a testy Welchman, 


Mg. 
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Ms. MERRY. 


COVENT- GARDEN. 


Nor iess esteemed for her public talents 


than for the strict propriety of her conduct 


in private life, we enter on the Memoirs of 
Mrs. MEr&y with pleasure, conscious that 
her moral rectitude must prove an exception 
to the general opinion entertained of Players 
by the scrupulous or illiberal classes of so- 
ciety. 

Mr. BUN TOR, her father, was formerly a 
Grocer in Drury-Lane. The Drama had long 
floated in his imagination superior to the pro- 
duce of the East and West Indies, and some 
trifling embarrassments in his affairs suggested 
to him the idea of converting his partiality for 
the Buskin, which he had hitherto considered as 

an 
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an amnsement, to a means of procuring a 
livelihood, if not a fortune. He took his fa- 
mily with him and went to Norwich, where 
he became a theatrical favourite, and was 
soon after engaged for Bath, a situation of 
more emolument and respectability. 

His success here was equally flattering, and 
to the reputation of a tolerable Actor he 
added that of a wu d- be Author ; he shewed 
a neat turn of thought, which was happily 
evinced one day previously to his Benefit, 
when he was scating on a piece of ice near 
Bath, in the presence of many genteel per- 
sonages, among whom was the Duchess of 
DevonsniRE ; being a proficient in the art, 
be cut his name in che ice, and was observed 
by the Duchess, who exclaimed, “ extremely 
easz,” Mr. BxunTox replied with great 
submission, “ / auich I was as easy as your 
Grace.” The generous fair-one took the 
hint, and when she reached home, sent a 
twenty pound note, as a present for a few 
tickets to his night. 

For several years he had looked with a fond 
hope to the faine of his daughters, whom he 
intended to introduce on the Stage, and took 


great 
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great delight and pains in their instruction, 
particularly the eldest, who is our present 
subject. She was regarded as a sluttish, in- 
dolent girl, by the members of the Theatre, 
and her presumption in soaring at once to the 
heights of Tragedy, it was thought would be 
perfectly humhied at her first attempt. 

She made her debut in Path in the begin- 
ning of the year 1785, as the Greczan Daug h- 
ter; and previous to the Play, the following 
Address, written by Mr. MEeYLEeR, was 
spoken by her father: 


Sweet hope! for whom his anxious parent burns, 
Lo! from his tour the travel'd heir returns, 
With cach accomplishment that Europe knows ; 
With all that Learning or her son besiows ; 
With Roman Wit and Grecian Wisdom fraught, 
His mind has ev'ry letter'd Art been taught. 

Now the fond father thinks his boy of age, 
To take an active part in Life's vast stage; 
And Britain's Senate opes a ready door 
To fill the seat his sire had fill'd before. 
There when some question of great moment springs, 
He'll rise then“ hear him, hear him,“ loudly rings; 
He speaks—th' enraptur'd listening throng admire 
His voice, his argument, his genius, fire! 
The fond old man, in pure exstatic joy, 
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Blesses the gods that gave him such a boy! 
But if insipid dullness guide his tongue, 
With what sharp pangs his aged heart is wrung— 
Despair, and shame, and sorrow make him rue 
The hour he brought him to the public view. 

And now what tears! what doubts, what joys I feel! 
When my first hope attempts her first appeal : 
Attempts an arduous task Euyphrasia's woe 


Her parent's nurse —or deals the deadly blow! 


Some sparks of genius—if I right presage, 
You'll find in this young Novice of the Stage: 
Else had not I for all this earth affords 
Led her thus early on these dangerous boards. 

If your applause give sanction to my aim, 
And this night's effort promise future fame, 
She shall proceed—but if some bar you find, 
And that my fondness made my judgment blind, 
Discern no voice, no feeling, she possess, 

Nor fire that can the passions well express; \ 
Then, then for ever, shall she quit this scene, 
Be the plain housewife, not the Tragic Queen, 


The unfavourable reports circulated by | 
those who formed their opinions rather from 
external appearance than mental ability, ope- 
rated in her favour :—the Audience expected 
to see a mawhkin, but saw a CIBBER. The 
applause was proportionate to the surprise; 

every 
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every mouth emitted her praise, and she per- 
formed several parts in Bath and Bristol, a 
pbhenomenon in the theatrical hemisphere. 

Conscious that talents may sometimes waste 
their beauties in obscurity, after the noise 
their novelty has created, Mr. Baux rox 
was indefatigable in sounding her panegyric 
through the newspapers into the ear of Lon- 
don; and as the furor for Tragedy excited 
by Mrs. Stppos, had not then subsided, 
Mr. HAxRis engaged Miss BrRunTon in 
hopes of her being, by her powers, enabled 
to make a stand against the MeLeomens of 
the other house. 

This was no sooner known, than the Con- 
ductors of the diurnal publications, some 
with a laudable design of encouraging blush- 
ing merit, but more from a wish of hum- 
bling Mrs. Sippons, by raising a rival, be- 
gan to puff Miss BR ux rot with indiscrimi- 
nate eulogium: voice, figure, face, ele- 


gance, judgment, pathos, expression, and 


every qualification she was said to possess; 
insomuch that the public curiosity was raised 
to such a pitch that it was scarcely possible 
for her to equal expectation. 


3 | Anxious 
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Anxious to avoid comparison, she chose 
Horatia in the Roman Father, for her entre 
in the metropolis, and she was received with 
the most liberal applause by a crowded the- 
atre; in the fifth Act she exerted herself with 
great spirit and success. 

But the part was only second in the Play. 
HEN DERSON, who performed the Roman Fa- 
ther with uncommon animation, rivetted 
the attention of all present, and very much 
clowded the fame of our juvenile Candidate, 
whose mistaken friends had extolled her abi- 
Iities in the most superlative terms. This 
brought on comparisons with Mrs. SippoNs, 
by which Miss BxuN TON suffered, although 
she was universally acknowledged an excellent 
Actress, and, being so young, of great pro- 
mise. During her first season she was very 
much followed, but after that her attraction 
ceased. 

Her person and countenance are by no 
means formed for Tragedy; she is short, 
and her features are neither delicate 
nor expressive, but her voice is sonorous, 
flexible, and sweetly melod ious; her deport- 
ment is graceful, and her action judicious 


and picturesque. 
We 
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We are now to notice an event, certainly 
the most important of her life, and by which 
the public amusement has been impoverished, 
We mean her marriage. 

It was anticipated by many, who knew the 
inflammable nature of Mr. Mer&y, that his 
tragedy of Lorenzo would bring on a passion 
for the heroine who so largely promoted its 
success. 

They were not disappointed—a very short 
time after its appearance, the ingenious author 
made his declaration in form, and they were 
speedily married. Mr. Maxx has entered 


with his usual enthusiasm into the stormy sea 
of politics, and we believe his lady partakes 


in the fervid passion for liberty, which is now 
the governing principle of his mind. 

His private friends regret this exclusive se- 
duction of so rich an imagination, and think 
with regret upon the delightful companion 
which politics have taken from them—for 
when the name of MER R was once mention- 
ed, it stood for all that was elegant in man- 
ners, all that was dignified in friendship— 
every grace that could result from the sense 
and sensibilities of our nature. 

© The 
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** The rigid breath of freezing democrats 
* Shook down his mellow hangings,” 


He is too sincere to feign a satisfaction which 
he does not feel, and lately, upon entering a 
neighbourhood, expressed to the gentry, by 
private message, that knowing his principles, 
if they could tolerate his society, he should be 
honoured by a friendly and equal intercourse, 

The family of Mr. MRR T insisted upon 
Mrs. Mzrry's quitting the stage, and she 
accompanied her husband to France z—but 
for the Heart of Merry, France soon became 
too sanguinary, and he 1s now residing in this 
country, 


CY 
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Ma. JOUNSTONE. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


THE accomplishments of polite education 
are of less importance to Stage Candidates, 
than to the Candidates in any other profes- 
Sion, where so much natural talent is required. 
Strong mental faculties are of more utility to 
a Player, than Greek, Latin, or Metaphysics. 
Dublin claims the honour of his birth. 
His mother being a dealer in wall fruit, or 
more properly speaking, an old cloaths wo- 
man, was well known to Theatrical Gentle- 
tlemen, who are generally very fond of second- 
hand finery; and thus did little Jack early 
commence a personal knowledge of the Sons 
of the Sock and Buskin, Pleased with their 
seeming grandeur, his mind became attached 
to so splendid a profession, and he enlisted 
under 
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under the banners of an Itinerant Company 
in Ireland. 

The Stage is looked an with preat con- 
tempt in the country parts of the sister king- 
dom; and as JonNnsTONE was a fine hand- 
some fellow, he was frequently solicited by a 
Recruiting Serjeant, while in Athlone, to en- 
ter into his Majesty's service; but that ho- 
nour our hero declined, until he was one day 
pursued for debt by a Bailiff, when he flew 
to his friend of the halbert, and accepted the 
bounty, thinking it better to carry a musket, 
than to be carried to jail. 

He was several years in the Army, and di- 
vided his time in devotions to Mars and Ve- 
nus; but too much freedom with the latter 
brought on an ill state of health, which, 
however, he resolved to turn to his advantage. 
He had long been sick of the trade of war, 
and now prevailed on the Surgeon, who was 
his friend, to represent him as totally incapa- 
ble of duty, in consequence of which he was 
discharged. 

He immediately set off for Dublin, and ob- 
tained an engagement in the Theatre, though 
at a small salary. Miss PozcTiER, a daugh- 
ter 
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ter of Mrs. Tuoursox, who made a con- 
spicuous figure at Covent - Garden about 
twenty-four years ago, was then the favourite 
warbler in that city ; and as she united with 
an excellenf voice, a pretty person and un- 
blemished character, our hero paid his ad- 
dresses to her with great ferveicy, and not 
being easily discomfited, he soon prevailed 
on her to marry him. 

From this period he gradually rose in pub- 
blic estimation as a Singer, until he and his 
wife took the lead in that department, He 
was always fond of play, and at one time had 
a dispute with the Marker at a Billiard Table, 
about ten shillings and a penny, which the 
latter said he owed for games; but Jon x- 
STONE not recollecting the circumstance, re- 
fused to pay it, though very often solicited. 
While performing in Cymon, where the verses 
of one of his songs conclued with, Sing hey 
derry down! Sing hey derry dau! to his 
great astonishment, he was always answered 
by the Marker from the Gallery, with, Pay ze 
Jack JOHNSTONE my ten and a penny my ten 
and a penny . This whimsical way of de- 
manding payment proved very entertaining to 


the 
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the audience, and effectually forced our hero 
to comply. 

In 1783 he was engaged, with his wife, for 
Covent-Garden, by Mr. HaR AIS, and made 
his debut as Lionel, with considerable eclat. 
Mrs. Jon nsTONE was likewise very favoura- 
bly received ; but that Lady's emulation was 
SOON subverted by the conduct of her hus- 
band, who became strongly attached to Mrs, 
Wilson, whose charms as an Actress were 
as much admired, as her character as a wo— 
man was detested. She used every art to se- 
duce the affections of our hero: and as the 
liberality of Lord HIN HIN EBROEkE enabled 
her to bestow valuable presents, she soon ac- 
complished her design, and delighted in mor- 
tifying Mrs. Jon x STONE, who took lodgings 
at Turnham- Green, purposely to absent her- 
self from the painful scene. She died there 
a few months afterwards of a broken heart ; 
yet during the whole of her illness she was 
never heard to blame either her husband or 
his paramour. | 

The finances of Mrs. WiLson were daily 
exhausting, and at last they became so low, 
that whether from lack of love or lack of 
money, 
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money, our hero desertea her. She died 
soon after at Shrewsbury, on her way to Ire- 
land, unknown and friendless; and it was 
said, in great misery of mind—a just punish- 
ment for her infamy, particularly towards 
Mrs. Jo) NSTONE. 

Mr. Jon xsroxzE, left now without any 
female connexion, became a very general 
lover, but always had an eye to interest; he 
at last found a Lady who had been settled 
in a handsome annuity by a Friend, and 
with her, we believe, he lived for several 
years: -indeed, his general attention to pe- 
cuniary matters has enabled him, as it 1s 
Said, to oblige his acquaintance with sums of 
money on equitable principles, and to have 
placed him above the reach of poverty, He 
is lately married, with circumstances of ho- 
nour to his feelings, and made amends by so 
doing for a wrong which is seldom repaired 
by the doer of it. He perhaps relaxes from 
the narrow bounds of solitary attachment, and 
his situation subjects him to so many adven- 
tures, that he must have more self-denial than 


his brethren, or less passion, if he were able 
to resist them. 


He 
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He enjoys very high favour with the Pub- 
lic, yet gives himself very little trouble to 
deserve it. Both his natural and feigned 
voices are excellent; but so totally different, 
and separated by such a chasm, that when he 
passes from the one to the other, it is as it 
an Organist leapt at once from the oper dia- 
pason to the small flute stop. This defect is 
highly represensible, because it is evidently 
curable. Were he to employ some time every 
day in l fa- ing, the gulf would soon be 
filled up, and smooth, connected, and un- 
commonly extensive voice obtained. 

Such practice too would improve him in 
other respets. His volubility and expression 
would receive that improvement which they 
want. He would be induced to pay more at- 
tention to time. He would learn in ad /:6;- 
zum passages to introduce something like a 
cadence, instead of a protracted squeal. 

He is, we believe, a very good companion ; 
and is frequently invited to the Prince of 
WarLes's Parties; but that honour we must 
attribute rather to the melody of his voice 
than the sprightliness of his conversation. 

In his person he is manly and handsome, 

if 
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if we except his legs, whizh are uncommonly 
thick, and oblige him as often as possible 
to wear boots. He possesses great merit as 
an Actor; his deportment is easy and genteel, 
and his readings are the result of a good 
natural understanding. In the character of 
an Irisb Gentleman, such as Sir Callaghan 
O'Brallaghan, or Major O' Flaherty, he is ex- 
tremely happy, and may be justly said to ex- 
cell the celebrated Moop v. 
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MRS. BLAND. 


— ö 


DRURTYT-LANE,. 


* 


THE diurnal publications have acquired $0 
much influence over the public mind, in 
Theatrical as well as Political affairs, that 
we see many Performers raised into great re- 
putation by the panegyric of the Press. A 
tolerable portion of merit is sure to benefit 
by it; but the eulogium of a Newspaper 
counteracts its intent, if the subject praised 
is totally undeserving of it. Hence we find 
the Sons and Daughters of the Sock and 
Buskin deprecating the vengeance of those 
agreeable and instructive, but too often cor- 
rupt engines; and since jit so ably accelerate: 
their preferment, we must pardon their soli- 
citude for a Puff | 

The Lady before us was first introduced to 


public life by a P, though one of a differ- 
ent 
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ent description from that above alluded to. 
Mr. Cap, the Hair.dresser to the Royal 
Circus, heard and approved Miss Rouax- 
Zin1's voice, while she was a child; her i- 
vacity was likewise conspicuous; and judging 
her capable of entertaining the Town as a 
Performer, he with little difficulty prevailed 
on her Mother, a poor Italian Jewess, to con- 
Sent that she might be articled to the Mana- 
gers, who being 1n want of Children to re. 
present short recitative Pieces, readily en- 
gaged her, though at a very small income. 

Little RouANzZ INI was soon distinguish- 
ed by her arch humour, and pretty manner 
of singing, from the rest of her cotempo- 
raries. She gradually advanced in the opt- 
nion of the audience, and in the opinion of 
her employers, until she became the greatest 
favourite in her line at that place of amuse- 
ment. Her mother, indeed, lamented the 
obligation she was under of breaking the 
Sabbath; but the necessity of obtaining a 
livelihood, she thought a sufficient justifica- 
tion. 

When her term of probation expired, she 
was emulous to figure in more regular and re- 
| \ 2 putable 
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putable Dramas, Her talents had been spo- 
ken of in flattering language, and she was 
gladly accepted into Mr. DaLy's Corps: 
Tue people of Dublin were delighted with 
her sprightiiness ; she gained upon them the 
oftener she was seen—and even the Mana- 
ger, who dies for every lady he brings for- 
ward, felt, or feigned to feel a passion for 
this young Israelite: his visits and attention 
did not escape the timid eye of the mother, 


who, apprehensive that her daughter's virtue 


was in danger took Mr. Dal x aside, and 


remonstrated nearly in the following words: 


Vat dush you vant vit my little black ting? 
You are always running after and pulling my 
little black ting I- have one very fine wo- 
-mans of your own, 50 I beg you will let my little 
black ting alone! — This check had the de- 
sired effect: Mr. DaLy not thinking the 
lady worth making a noise about, gave up 
the chace. 
When Mrs. Wr1GnTEn thought proper to 
desert the Stage and her charming family, for 
a Vinegar Merchant in Tooley- street, the 
Managers of Drury Lane found great diffi- 
culty in supplying the loss. Among others, 
Miss Rowanzini was engaged for that pur- 
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pose, and she certainly has proved herself the 

best substitute. She soon ingratiated herself. 
with the Public, particularly by her pertorm- 

ance of the Page, in Richard Caur de Lion; 

the song of Tie merry dance I dearly love, 

gave great eclat to her, as well as to the Piece, 

which is never performed without the most 

flattering testimonies of approbation. 

In the Summer of 1789, she went to Liver- 
pool, where she succeeded with the same faci— 
4 lity she had done in London and Dublin. She 
not only performed on the Stage, but officiat- 
ed in concerts; and eager to profit by the 
partiality of the inhabitants, she used all her 
cunning to procure a good Benefit. She 
knew there were a great number of Roman 
Catholics in the town, and that they liberally 
patronised those of their own persuasion ; she 
therefore regularly displayed her devotion in | 
their chapels. But a wicked Wag, by circu- 1 
lating the report of her being a Jewess, oblig- 1 
ed her to sit sewing at her window every Sa— ki N 
1 turday forenoon, to shew that she broke the Y i 

Sabbath; and the better to contradict the $5 
asscrtions, he made her Mother buy a live N 
pig in the evening, and go to every person 

r 3 with 
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with whom she could pretend any business, 
and pulling the young Sir Jeseph by the tail, 
tell that it was for the dinner of her and her 
little black ting the next day. 

By this artifice, her most sanguine expecta- 
tions were exceeded: and such were the emo- 
luments she received, and the promises made 
her, that she refused to return to Drury-Lane 
without an increase of salary, as she was offer- 
ed a very genteel engagement at the Concerts 
during the Winter. Her request was, how- 
ever, refused; and after a few weeks delibe- 
ration, she thought it most prudent to return 
to London. 

Since the above was written, this Lady has 
accepted the proffered hand of Mr. Bland, 
the brother of Mrs. Jog p AN. We doubt not 
the advantages of the union to both parties— 
the lady certainly benefits highly by the 
countenance and influence of her sister-in-law, 

and her husband must conceive the salary of 
his wife a very comfortable accession to his 
fortune, | 

Mrs. BLand has a fine voice, which is never, 
by aukward straining after bravura, thrown 

out of tune; her taste in music is pure and 
natural. 
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natural, Her manner is original ; she does 
not conceive so boldly as others, but she 
_ fouiches her work. with greater neatness,—She 
has the grand secret of locking her notes to- 
zether, which keeps the web of harmony to 
the end unbroken. Her characters are affec- 
tionate boys or pert girls, and she needs little 
criticism to be made unequalled in either: 
operatically we mean, for she, like SToRACE, 
does not speak English, 

Of late a very ridiculous attachment to a 
man of family has thrown some little stain 
upon her domestic character. The husband 
at first was severely affected; but mature re- 
flection determined him to pass over an of- 
fence so venial in the Dramatic system. 
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MR. SET. 


DRURY-LANE, 


MR. RICH, SUETT was born in London ; 
and his father, who was a Burcher, for many 
years ofici-ted in St. Paui's Cathedral, not 
in pointin,; out the road to Heaven. but in 
pointing out the beau:ies and curivsities of 
that noble building. It is possible that he 
Still fills the same situation. 

Whether the Hero of these Memoirs was 
initiated in any particular business we can- 
not exactly ascertain, but he is recollected, 
while a boy, to have performed a little part 
at the Hay-Market Theatre as his first essay; 
and to have sung at a Tea-Garden near the 
Borough. | | 

Soon as he attained the appearance of man- 
hood he became a votary of the Sock in the 
country, 
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country, and in the York Company he 
acquired the repute of an agreeable low 
Comedian, and a sober respectable young 
man. 

He was contemporary with KERLE, and 
went to Edinburgh with that gentleman and 
the rest of the York company, where he gave 
equal satisfaction as in Yorkshire. The 
agility of Miss WesT, a Dancer in the The- 
atre, rather than her beauty, about this time, 
agitated his aflections: he paid her great 
attention, and it was generally believed by 
the members of the theatre, that he would 
marry her ; but when the proposal was 
made, though he did not decisively decline, 
yet he prevaricated, and shewed that though 
he admired the lady, his love was not 80 
violent as to seduce him into matrimonial 
bonds. | 

He went for the Summer season to Liver- 
pool; and Miss WEsT, who inherits all 
the spirit of Lady Plant, finding herself de- 
Serted, and sneered at by some of her fair 
friends, resolved on doing herself justice, 
She followed her faithless swain full of in- 

dignation, 
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dignation, and attacking him with the most 
commanding loquacity, frightened him to a 
compliance. | 

Prudence in a private, and considerable 
merit in a public capacity, together with the 
influence of some friends, recommended him 
to the Managers of Drury-Lane ; and he 
made his first appearance in Ralph in The 
Maid of the Mill, eleven or twelve years ago. 
Though he did not greatly excite the admira- 
tion of the town, he qisplayed such talents 
as procured him an engagement. 

Since his introduction to a London Au— 
dience, he has increased his fame, though 
Slowly, and he now stands next to Parsons in 
the particular line of acting, which he has 
most merit, old men and ciowns. He is ex- 
tremely thin 1n his person, and 1s a very good 
musician. In the country he was thought an 
excellent Singer, and he has performed Lubin, 
in 7 he Quaker, and other vocal characters at 
Drury-Lane: 

To the characters above enumerated may 

e added Dorcas in Cyoa ;---no man certain- 
ly ever approached so easily to an old wo- 
man. 


MRS, 
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Mas. WARD. 
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DRURY-LANE 


IN the Drama, like other spheres of life, we 
see merit rise from the most obscure corners, 
and eclipse those who, by public approbation, 
and their own opinion, were unrivalled in 
the profession. It will, perhaps, scarcely be 
believed, that Mrs. WaRb was formerly in 
such estimation at Liverpool, that she spurned 
the powers of our immortal Sto Dos, as in- 
ferior to her own, and repeatedly contended 
for tragic characters, in which she imagined 
herself more successful than the MEL POMuRE“E 
NE of the present day. But great, very great 
indeed is the change! Mrs. Sippoxs has 
now reached the very summit of theatrical re- 
putation, while Mrs. VAD must content 
herself with treading in the humbler charac- 
ters of the Drama, and being considered as 


an useful, and not an excellent Actress. 
| Miss 
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Miss Hoare was a Mantua-maker in Li. 
verpool, when she first was seized with the 
unappeasable itch for acting. Her exterior 
and her confidence impressed her friends with 
a high opinion of her talents; and before 
she had studied long, she was introduced to 
Mr. YounGER, who approving the speci— 
mens $he gave him, brought her forward 
with every advantage that it 1s in the power 
of a Manager to give. She pleased her au- 
ditors, and in a short time ranked as the first 
Actress in the Company. Over Mr. Voux- 
GER, who always paid great deference to the 
fair sex, she acquired an uneontroulable as- 
cendency, and insisted on a previous choice 
of parts to Mrs. Sipbons, who was about 
that time engaged for Liverpool, from Ca amM- 
BERLAIN and CRUup's Company. 

Mr. Ward, who had formerly been a Printer 
in London, but who now figured as no in- 
considerable Comedian in this company, con- 
ceiving a penchant for Miss Hoare, addressed, 
and married her; and Mr. Vou Nx GER, who 
was equally solicitous to promote the fortunes 
of others as to promote his own, obtained 
her an engagement in Drury-Lane Theatre, 
where 
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where, if she found less dignity in the Drama, 
zhe found a more solid gratification—a gen— 
teel salary. 

On the first opportunity, Mr. VouvNOER 
likevise brought her husband to London, 
who, confident of his great powers, and eager 
to step at once into the first rank, selected 
Ranger for his debut, a character that re- 
quires various and rare talents, and a cha- 
rater about which Mr. Warp and the Pub- 
lic differed so widely in opinion of his per- 
formance, that he was immediately thrown 
on the shelf, as inadequate to the task he had 
undertaken; but had he attempted a less 
conspicuous line, in which he has considerable 
ability, he might, at this day, have been an 
approved Actor in London, instead of being 
discharged at the conclusion of the season. 

On the death of Mr. VouNcER, Mrs. 
Ward directed her attention with so much 
success towards his Sucrcessor, Mr. KING, 
that many eminent characters were given to 
her. Fane Shore, Mrs. Lowemore, and all 
parts next to Mrs. Sinpoxs and Miss FaR- 
REN She represented. The applause bestowed 
on her was not, indeed, very great; but the 

town 
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town knew it was from necessity she was ad- 
vanced, and while she was delighted with 
the consequences given her by the Author, 
the more celebrated Actresses were equally 
pleased with the conviction, that there was 
no danger of her attracting the attention of 
the House from their superior merits. 

Mrs. Warp is sister to Mrs. SAGE, who 
Some years ago went up in a Balloon from 
St. George's Fields. Her husband has, we 
believe, purchased a share in the Manches- 
ter Theatre. As he is obliged to perform in 
the country, and she will not relinquish her 
town engagement, they live very little toge- 
ther, but not the less happily. 

In person, Mrs. Ward 1s rather tall and 
genteel; her deportment is easy, and not 
ungraceful; her countenance is naturally 
grave; and were it not for a weak, broken, 
disagreeable voice, she would be an Actress 
above mediocrity; but she can only be con- 
sidered as useful. She very often performs 
and never offends; and is certainly a valu- 
able Member of the Theatre. 


MR. 
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Mx. BANNISTER, Jow. 


—_——— 


DRURY-LANE, 


THAT the instruction of skilful masters may 
render an attentive pupil tolerably successful, 
is admitted; but the gifts of Nature and the 
bent of Genius must operate in conjunction 
with Art, in order to compleat a great Dra- 
matic Actor. Inclination may mislead, and 
partialiry applaud first attempts ; but time 
and contingencies will alone discover their 
true forte and real merit. 

CHAPMAN, a celebrated Comedian, about 
fifty years ago, was remarkably fond of ap- 
pearing in Tragedy, though little qualified to 
shine in it; and there are many now on the 
Stage who play one part to please an audience, 
and another to please themselves. That Mr. 
BAN NISTERä should sometimes depart ſrom 
nis proper sphere is excusable, when we res 
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collect that he was originally encouraged by 
tae greatest Actor ever known; but his dis- 
cerning friends, nevertheless, regret his mo- 
derate success in Tragedy, who is so eminent 
in Comedy. 

He is the son of Mr. C. BannisTrr, 
whose vocal powers are $0 universally ad- 
mired. He received a good education, was 
designed for the profession of a Painter, and 
studied at the Royal Academy for some time 
with great assiduity. 

His father, to encourage him, always pre- 
Sented a shilling for every new piece he pro- 
duced, which were mostly heads ; and when- 
ever Jack was in want of money, he re- 
touched one of his old drawings, knowing 
that his father's discrimination was not the 
most acute. One evening, being in want of 
a small sum, he made a few alterations in an 
old head, and carried it, in hopes of the usual 


douceur, to the Theatre, to his father, who 


was in waiting to go on the Stage: he pointed 
out various beauties but without receiving 
the gratuity z—he repeated his observations 
three or four times, but still without effect, 
undil he was obliged to come to the point, 


by 
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by begging the loan of a shilling, when his 
father somewhat warmly replied, ©* Wy 
demme, yet are just like an Ordinary, come 
hen you will, it's a Shilling a bead. 

Our young Hero, however, saw Something 
more agree ibl: in depicting lite on the Stage 
than on canvas. The sedentary life of a 
Pinter ppeared by no means so enticing as 
the plaudiis of an audience. 

He made his frsr #35849 in the Apprentice, at 
the Hay-Market Theatre, a. part which he 


4 | 


now performs with exquisite humour, and 
which he even then represented with ability: 
that procured him an cagagemeat at Drury- 

Lane. | 
About this time Mr. Garrick was de- 
Sirous of reviving Mabomet; in which Mrs, 
RosBtrnson, the late celebrated Perdita, was 
to personate Palmyra, and thought young 
Bax N NST ER would prove a good substitute 
for himself in the part of Zaphna, which he 
had formerly represented with wonderful suc- 
cess. For this purpose he instructed him in 
every line, gesture, and attitude, which 
gained him the reputation of a promising 
Tragic Actor; indeed, the late British Ros- 
CIUS 
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cus predicted so much in his favour, and 
bestowed such pains and attention on his im— 
provement, as induced the Public to give him 
credit for future eminence. 

The death of Gax RICK was a severe loss 
to him: it deprived him of an able instruc- 
tor, and valuable friend. GarRrick was $0 
partial to him, that he frequently sat in the 
Orchestra, to observe his performance. Mr. 
BAN N 1ST ER continued a buskined Hero seve- 
ral years after; occasionally appearing in 
Hamlet, Romeo, &c. &c. to Miss FaRREN'S 
Juliet, until his unexpected success in a 
Speaking Harlequin, at the Hav-Market The- 
atre, suggested to him the idea of playing 
in Comedy : and he has certainly gathered 
more laurels from TRALIA, than he could 
ever expect to do in the melancholy train of 
MELPOMENE. 

He was much addicted to company and ex- 
pence, when Mrs. LLoy Dp observed to him 
one day in the Hay Market Green Room, 
that a handsome young fellow like him should 
not waste his time in dissipation, and advised 
him to make love to Miss HARPER, who, if 
he could prevail, would make an excellent 

wife. 
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wife. He took the hint, and though at first 
he was not in earnest, yet he soon became 
strongly attached to that lady, and as she 
grew equally fond, aſter proving the sincerity 
of his affection, she married him. | 

If a man is fond of a woman, whatever 
his vicious habits may have been, it is in her 
power to reform him, Mrs BAN NISTER, 
by the most gentle and endearing methods 
changed our Hero from a professed Rake to a 
tender, prudent, and fond Husband; and we 
may add, that no couple enjoy more domestic 
felicity, or are more deserving the wealth 
they have already acquired, and are daily ac- 
quiring. 

The dramatic powers of Mr. BAN NIST ER 
are now to be noticed otherwise than inc1- 
dentally. He is an Actor, who perhaps 
stands higher in the public favour than any 
man now living. When a fame $0 high 1s 
obtained, it becomes a matter of curiosity to 
examine how it has been acquired, and by 
what merits it is sustained. 

If we be desired to say whence in our judg- 
ment his popularity springs, our general an- 
5wer is from his constant vivacity and whim- 
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Sical extravagance, from the hilarity of his 
countenance and the unimposing size of his 
person. He is an Actor who makes you think. 
you are embarked with him in a party of 
pleasure; he is not is character nor et, 
for always he is BANNISTER ; but he revives 
to divert and entertain you. If chaste acting 
will raise the laugh, which is his object, he 
will not be farcical; bur if it fails, be scruples 
rarely any extravagance of action or hurlesque 
mummery ot language. 

As the best proof, Ba Nx NST HR takes no 
part in the various drama of SHAKESPEARE 
—his name rarely adds strength to any but a 
modern play, which 1s written to his powers, 
and unusual latitude allowed, Candour, 
however, will admit, that such pieces depend 
upon him — Farce, in truth, is his element, 
and his burletta Singing 18 Very tolerable.— 
EpwiNn, unhappily for BAN NIS TER, was A 
Musician, = 5 

Let us, abstracting ourselves from the fas- 
cination of success, ask coolly in what per— 
formances BAN NIS TER is excellent will the 
answer go beyond the following? The Sailor 
in Me Song no Super- -Dr. Lenitive in The 


Prize 
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Prize---The Servant in The Children in the 
Hood, and a few others. 

To these, and such as these, in which he 
is excellent, numbers may be added, and 
those all which he does represent, wherein he 
is respectable if not great; and if he does not 
surprise and delight, you dismiss the charac- 


ter from your mind, and are glad to see Bane 
NISTER. 


Mus. 
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ARS. M A Si & . 


COVENT- GARDEN. 


Ir has been asserted by very good judges, that 
a certain degree of diffidence and timidity is 
absolutely necessary to excite the attention, 
and call forth the talents of Theatrical Can- 
didates; but it must be admitted, that too 
violent an agitation of the spirits rather 
damps than displays merit; and on the con- 
trary, that a total insensibility argues a want 
of feeling, incompatible with true enlighten- 
ed genius. 

Mrs. MAR TVR, with an easy indifference, 
rattles through her parts, and sometimes 
gets applause, but apparently very seldom 
takes pains to deserve it. With an excellent 
voice, a pretty figure, and a sprightly agree- 
able face, she has been near fourteen years on 

| the 
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the Stage, without making much improve— 
ment. 

She is daugher to Mr. Thox nTow, former- 
ly a reputable Taylor in Southampton-Build- 
ings. At an early period she shewed a fond- 
ness for public amusements and company; 
and having a fine musical voice, she became 
passionately desirotis of being heard in public, 
Sanguinely believing it would procure her 
great reputation, and place her among the 
favourite Performers of the town---the great 
object of her ambition. 

Her first introduction to general notice was 
at Vauxhall, where her powers were very 
much commended; and she was engaged the 
following season ſor Covent-Garden Theatre. 

Rosetta was the part fixed on for her debut ; 
nor were her efforts passed over in silence by 
the audience. 

Miss Tnox x ron being young, pretty, and 
agreeable - possessed of a charming voice, 
and an unblemished character, made some 
noise in the theatrical world ;---and, as 1s 
usually the case with handsome Actresses 
whose faces are new to the Public, she was 
Surrounded by a long list of beaux, but Cap- 

tain 
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tain Max TTR's suit being honourable, she 
married him. 

Her conjugal virtues were often impeached, 
and her partiality for Manon, was very freely 
talked of in the Green-Room. The animad- 
versions having reached the ears of her hus- 
band, Captain Max TR reprobated his li- 
centious tongue in very severe terms. This 
produced a rupture that proceeded to blows in 
an open Coffee-Room ; but the Captain, con- 
Sidering his antagonist, who was a Musician, 
beneath him, refused to meet him in the 
field. He was stigmatized as a coward, 
his wife openly deserted him, and he was soon 
after imprisoned in the King's Bench for 
debt, where he died. 

Her amour with Mr. HARRIS was produc- 
tive of great warmth ; and being communi- 
cated to several members of the Theatre, 
amused them for some time. Report says she 
has been offered settlements by different 
gentlemen; but hers is not a passion that 
money can gratify, She now lives with Mr, 
PaR&KE, the celebrated Oboe Player. 

In her profession she seems to despise all 


art, and depends entirely on her natural abi- 
lities 
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lities. She is a neat breeches figure, and ac- 
quired great fame as the Page in the Follies of 
4 Day, Her sprightliness and smile, which 
she most liberally displays, always insure her 
a favourable reception; but she is not, nor 
probably never will be, a first - rate Actress of 
Singer. 


vob. 11. * AR, 
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MR HOLMAN. 


 ——— —_—_— 


COVENT- GARDEN. 


— — 


IF ancestry be a merit, Mr. Hol MAN has 
that to boast of :—he is descended from Sir 
Joun Hol MuAx, of Warkworth Castle, Ban- 
bury. The fortune, unluckily for Mr. 
Hor man, adheres to the female line. 

His family has in general had a strong mi- 
litary attachment. In the Rebellion of 1714 
his great-grandfather fought under the Duke 
of ARGYLE, and fell in the battle of Dun- 
blaine. His grandfather rendered Govern- 
ment much service in the Rebellion of 1745. 
His father (who died before Mr. HoimAn 
was two years of age) was an Adjutant in a 
regiment of Militia. 

Mr. Hol MAN received his education in 
the Soho Academy, under the tuition of the 
Reverend Dr. Baxv1s. In 1780 he entered an 
independent member of Queen's College, 
Oxford, 
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Oxford, and still has the honour of belong- 
ing to that honourable Society. 
Mr. Hol man was designed for the Church, 
and his making the Stage his profession was 
an idea adopted long after his matriculation ; 
an idea inculcated and encouraged in him by 
men of the highest literary and moral estima- 
tion, who held that idea of the Stage, which 
must ever dwell in liberal and enlightened 
minds. 
Mr. Garrick was present at HoLMuAN's 
performance of Hamlet at school, and paid 
him many encomiums on his early excellence 
in dramatic representation. 
Mr. Hurt, too, witnessed his juvenile 
endeavours, and gave that testimony of his 
theatric merit, which we believe a more in- 
timate knowledge of his ripened talents has 
not inclined him to deviate from. 

Mr. Hoi man's first appearance was in the 
character of Romeo, which we think was an 
admirable choice—his youth, figure, and 
features, so well corresponding with the 
idea we form of that Prince of Lovers.— 
His success was great; and Mr. Ha RIS en- 
gaged him on handsome terms, He conti- 
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nued three years in London, when some dif- 
ference about an increase of sal ary occa- 
Sioned his quitting Covent Garden Theatre. 
Prior to his engaging in Dublin for the 
ensuing Winter, he passed some time at 
Oxford, for the purpose of taking his first 
degree, when he delivered an oration which 
received much commendation for its elegant 
latinity.—His conduct in the University is 
spoken of in more than common terms of 


approbation. His strict attention to college 


duties gained him so much the marked es- 
teem of the Head and Fellows, that his de- 
gree was not only granted him immediately 
on his application, but conferred with marks 
of particular compliment. 

Mr. Hol uAN proceeded from Oxford to 


Dublin, where he performed on very advan- 


tageous terms throughout the Winter. He 
had already passed three summers there, and 
his friends (among whom were many of the 


first characters in that kingdom) rendered 


what portion of his time was undevoted to 
his profession, as agreeable as refined society 

could make it. | 
Resolving to render his absence from Lon- 
don 


* 
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don as profitable as possible—he not only 
visited Edinburgh for the first time (where 
he was much caressed as an Attor and Scho- 
lar) but also periormed at Birmingham, Li- 
verpool, Manchester, and other capital towus 
in England. 

Mr. HARRISs, who has ever manifested a 
friendship for Hol wan, wished to see him 
again in his situation at Covent-Garden, and 
Hol MAN was anxious again to inlist under 
the banners of his first Manager. — This mu- 
tual inclination produced a renewal of en- 
gagement at Covent Garden, which will doubt- 
less be a peimanent one, 

This gentleman has great requisites for the 
Stage. ---He has a very elegant figure, and a 
voice which is so powerful without effort, and. 
extensive in its compass, that except in the 
pathetic it attains with the utmost ease every 
thing which dramatic art requires. 

It not unfrequently happens, that we are 
driven into extremes, from a wish to avoid 
imitation. The elevated and yet level mono- 
tone of KEMBLE, in whom this is in a great 
measure a necessity, has hurried Mr. Hor - 
MAN into elevations and depressions of voice 
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not at all times strictly natural. There is a 
musical scale of speaking as well as singing. 
The regular and tardy delivery of the former 
actor has also precipitated the utterance of 
Mr. Holux beyond the demands of pas- 
sion; and though he is always articulate, he 
appears too frequently in haste. Some of 
KeMBLE's action he adopts---like him he is 
fond of striking the breast---he does it how- 
ever more frequently than KEMBLE. 

His exceilencies take their root in his own 
temper, feelings, and habits. He is always 
gentlemanly, shewy, and generous. In the 
grandeur of his heroes there is no swell 
beyond his bulk. In the situation of Cu a- 
MONT he had been the character. His 
HamLET is thoroughly princely; he does not 
sink the gentleman in the scholar and the 
madman, | 

To his many praises very fine declamation 
must be added, and no Actor of the present 
times can pretend to speak a Prologue, seri- 
ously impressive, with Hor MAx. 


| AIRS. 
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Aas. ESTEN. 
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THE Art of Dramatic Acting requires more 
bodily and less mental perfection in its vota- 
ries than any other: an elegant person, a 
beautiful face, a powerful melodious voice, a 
tolerable ear, and a good share of confidence, 
are gifts of such importance upon the Stage, 
that their possessor must be mentally below 
mediocrity, if he or she does not arrive at 
considerable eminence: on the contrary, we 
find those qualities of little or no use to the 
Philosopher, the Painter, or the Poet :---it 
is mind alone that can distinguish them for 
Superiority above their competitors. An 
Actor, with a quick ear and a good me- 
mory, may be taught to prate and to move 
like a parrot or a puppet, and may display 

G 4 Such 
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such beauties of eloquence and graces of de- 
portment as charm an English audience; yet 
not one of those beauties or graces may be 
the result of his own studies. This axiom, 
we believe, is strongly illustrated in Mrs. 
FsTuNn, who, were it not for the instructions 
of her Mother, might probably have been 
unheard of in the Theatrical Annals of this 
Metropolis, | 

This Lady is a natural daughter of the late 
Admiral Pys, by Mrs, Binxegr, Authoress 
of Ana, Juvenile Indis:retions, and other 
es ec med Novels; indeed, she has acquired 
coiniderable and merited reputation in that 


line of writing. Miss Benner having a | 


brother in the Navy, through his introduction 
became acquaintcd with several gentlemen in 
the same profession, and she captivated the 
heart of Mr. EsTEN, Purser of a Man of 
War. But acting under the government, and 
directed by the experience of her Mother, 
who regretted her Juvenile Ind'scretions, she 
did not suffer passion to get the better of 
prudence, Mr. EsTEN married her; they 
lived together some years in a domestic and 
happy State, and two little-ones were the 
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fruits of their mutual fondness ; but Mr. 
EsrEN, desirous to procure the means of 
supporting so expensive an establishment as a 
numerous family, adventured in some under- 
takings which proved unsuccessful ; his finan- 
ces were ruined, and his wife was necessarily 
returned upon the hands of her Mother. 
What Mr. EsTzn's pursuits now are we 
know not, nor have we heard that he has 
been with our Heroine since she made her 
debut on the London Stage. 

From Mrs. BEN NEHT's disposition towards 
Literature and Fiction, the Drama naturally 
came often under her consideration - and from 
her Mother Mrs..EsT=x imbibed an attach- 
ment towards this favourite amusement, which 
her circumstances soon suggested to her the 
probability of turning to pecuniary advan— 
tage. The riches and reputation to be ac- 
quired on the Stage have dazzled and deluded 
the fancy of sounder heads than Mrs. EsTEN's, 
and inerefore we need not be surprized if 
She determined on a pursuit which not only, 
promised the possession of those, but 
also the greatest admiration. of her beauty— 

G 5 a passion 
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a passion almost inseparable from the, female 
sex. 

Mr. Dawzs, a gentleman of the Long 
Robe, was the first before whom she rehears- 
ed in private, with a view of becoming a pub- 
lic Performer, Prepossessed, perhaps by her 
personal charms, he pronounced highly in 
her favour. Others saw and approved her 
talents ; and, as the last step towards her be- 
coming an Actress, she was introduced to Mr. 
HaR RIS; but his opinion of her abilities 
was not encouraging enough to bring her for- 
ward in London even upon trial, She was, 
however, recommended to Bath, where she 
was assured of an opportunity of becoming a 
candidate for dramatic fame. 

Upon the speculation of her daughter's 
abilities Mrs. BenxNneT took a house in 
that fashionable city, and Mis. FsrEN made 

her entre upon the Stage as Belvidera about 
five or six years ago. She dressed the charac- 
ter in a most picturesque and elegant man- 
ner, and, aided by beauty, she made a very 
favourable impression upon the Bath au- 
dience: she continued to perform in that 
city and in Bristol for a season or two, where 


she 
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She had an abundance of managerial aid 
(Mr. Diamond preferring petite Actresses, 
as they agree best with his own figure) ; but 
her benefit at Bristol happening to fall upon 
the night of the day on which' there was a 
grand sailing match, the agzatic diversion so 
materially diminished- the Theatrical in point 
of spectators, that, instead of clearing, she 
lost money by the night. 

Whether Mrs. EsTex's Benefit was fixed 
for this unfortunate night by accident or de- 
sign, we cannot state; but she attributed it 
to the latter ; and all the eloquence and viru- 
lence of her Mother's pen were immediately 
engaged to interest the People of Bristol in 
her favour against the Managers : but the 
effect failed; and after such hostility it may 
naturally be concluded that Mrs. EST EN was 
discharged. | 

Her abilities, although they then were by no 
means so deserving of admiration as they are 
now, were sufficiently eminent to procure her 
an engagement in Dublin, where her very 
looks must have made the Manager her friend. 
At this time her Mother taught her in every 
point the art of succeeding; from the pencil- 
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ing of the eye-brows and eye-lashes, the 
beautifying her face, and the moving her ; 
arms, to the manner of speaking the most N 
difficult passage of SAKESPEARE. By | 
practice, and the instructions of Mrs. BEN“ 
NET, she greatly improved her talents, and 
was soon afterwards engaged for Edinburgh, 
where she was received as one scarcely inferior 
to Mrs. Sipnons or Mrs. Jog Dpa. 
Her very great fame at Edinburgh soon 
reached London; and although Mr. Haz RIS 
was not much inclined to alter his first opt- 
nion of her, yet he agreed she should have a 
trial: and Mrs. EsTEex, relying with the 
greatest confidence on her own adilities, 
thought there only wanted a trial to confirm 
her superiority. Accordingly she made her 
first appearance in London at Covent-Garden 
Theatre, October 1790, in the character of 
Rosalina in 4s You Like I. ; and her success 
was so extremely flattering, that it justified 
her most sanguine expectations. The prodi— 
gality of applause gave hopes that she would | | 
draw crowds during the season, but her at- | 
traction continued a few nights only. She 
attempted the favourite and various charac- 
: ters 
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ters in which Mrs. S1ppows, Mrs. Joa DbAx, 
and Miss FAAKREN, were most admired, and 
although she fell short of all those great 
Actresses, yet her performances were much 
above mediocrity. Like Mr. Joux PALMuEHR 
she was allowed to be agreeable in almost 
every part, but to possess excellence in very 

few. She performed during the whole sea. 
son without receiving any salary, but with 
the indulgence of appearing in whatever cha- 
raters she chose; and towards the conclusion, 
in addition to a tolerable share of public 
esteem, she received a free Benefit. 

But with all this success her talents were 
not thought sufficient to procure her a hand- 
some engagement in Covent-Garden Theatre, 
and she at this time would probably have 
been in Dublin or Edinburgh, had it not 
been for the friendship of Mrs. JoxDAx. 
Every exertion was made by Mrs. EsTen's 
friends to influence the Managers in her fa- 
vour ; and although she has some noble pa- 
trons, yet the object was not accomplished, 
until Mr. CouTTs the Banker requested the 
Duke of C- -A- -E to write to Mr. Harris 
in her favour, His Highness consulted Mrs. 

Ew Jox Dan, 
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Jordan, whose natural disposition prompted 
her to serve our Heroine, and the Royal letter 
was not a simple recommendation ;—it had 
the desired effect, and Mrs. EsTEN was en- 
gaged at eleven pounds per week. 

This Lady is so great a favourite, and has 
so many friends in Edinburgh, that the 
Theatie in that city being to be disposed of, 
a warm contest arose between the great per- 
sonages who rule the Drama there, whether 
Mrs. Esr EV be the Manageress or Mr. SrE- 
veN KEuzs the Manager. It has been 
since accommodated, Mrs. Es rex, for a 
valuable consideration, relinquished her pre- 
tensions, and Mr, KeuBLE is now Mana- 
ger. ö | 
Though rather small, yet Mrs. Eser ex's 
person is extremely neat; and in men's 
cloaths she is very well, although she would 
be much better if at the knees her limbs were 
more straight. Her face is beautiful, and she 
is perfect mistress of the use of a fine pair of 
eyes, which, those who pretend to be in the | 
secrets of the toilet say, she heightens greatly 
by the exercise of art upon her eye - brows and 
eye-lashes, and the languishing rollings of 


which 
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which every one who has been near her n ust 
acknowledge the charm. Her voice, like 
Mrs. S1DpoN's, is well calculated for Trage- 
dy, but is not sufficiently feminine for the gay 
scenes of the Comic Muse: her action and 
deportment are graceful and easy, and her 
articulation and comprehension of the sense 
of the author deserve great commendation. 


But for most of those qualifications she is 


principally indebted to the judgment and 
drillings of her Mother, who is a woman of 
more than common shrewdness and ability. 
Those who saw Mrs. EsrEN's debut at Bath, 
are astonished at her present excellence; and 
those who know both her and Mrs. Benner 
ascribe it wholly to the instructions of the 

latter. | 
It is not our design to blame Performers 
for using every fair means of enhancing their 
value, but when they attempt to pull down 
others, for the purpose of raising themselves, 
they certainly deserve reproach. The fulsome 
panegyrics on Mrs. EsT EN, published daily 
in the public prints, might here have passed 
unnoticed, were it not that, in order to give 
lustre to herself, she is reported to have en- 
couraged 
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couraged the sullying of Mrs. Joa ban. If 
this be true, we can only account for it in the 
piece of service conferred on Mrs. Esr EN, by 
Mrs. Jos DbAx's interference with a Royal 
D—ke in her favour ; for nothing is more 
just than the old maxim, that we often hate 
those to whom we are obliged, 

And since the subject of Newspaper panes 
gyric, vulgarly called puffing, is started, we 
will here relate an occurrence in general cir- 
culation, which may, for aught we know, be 
more entertaining than true. Some time ago 
Mrs. BEN NET drew up a very elaborate eulo- 
gium upon her daughter's performance of a 
new part, and sent it to a confidential print 
long before the curtain had risen, with the 
promise of three guineas for its insertion; and 
it appeared accordingly next day. But a 


Critic, who had gone to see the Play in the 


way of business, added to it great praises on 
Mr. Lewis and Mr. Quick. This displeased 
our Heroine and her Mother so much, that 
they refused to pay more than one guinea, and 
referred to Messrs. Lewis and Quick for 
the other 74s. 


To 
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To those who enquire minutely into things, 
it has occasioned some surprize, that upon an 
income from the Stage, not exceeding six or 
seven hundred pounds per annum, Mrs. 
Es TEN should be enabled to keep her carri- 
age, footmen, &c. and live in a very splen- 
did style. But it is improper that such euri- 
-ous people should know every thing—al- 
though, indeed, Mrs. EsrEN does-not, and 
for any thing we know, has no reason to make 
a secret of any of her actions. Her mother 
is a clever, experienced woman, and the Pub- 
lic may rest assured, that, like most of her 
theatrical sisterhood, Mrs. EsrEN is not 
without a Friend, 

Since the above was written, the Lady in 
question has drawn the knot still closer which 
ties to her beauty the illystrious descendant 
of the great DouGLas; a bond of a thousand 
pounds per annum has been received for the 


Surrender of the fort, and the virtuous receiver 


exults in the splendour, if not the credit of 
high life. 

She has a most elegant house in Half-Moon 
Street, Piccadilly ;—her carriage and appoint- 
ments are in the first style; and often does 
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the graced balcony display to indignant virtue 
the source from which flows so meretricious 
a grandeur! 
Report states that she has lately added to 
the race of Dou o As. 
Mrs. BEN NEN, the forming power of s0 


finished a work of art, has quitted Nassau-atreet, 


to be near the object of her perfected hopes. 
In the daily contemplation of such success 
ful artifice how will her bosom swell with 
transport! 


For she is of her offspring dearest far, 
In her own hemisphere the polar star.“ 


And happy must be a Pax ENT with such 


enlarged ideas, and so liberal an indulgence ! 
--Happy the LitERary CHARACTER, which 
led to such a magnificent elevation !—but, 
above all measure, happy a PuBL1c, which 


can see, not surely without due emotions, a 


beauteous Duchess confronted by an Adultress, 
and the blood of ancient nobility mixing with 
the purulent puddle of an illicit intercourse / 


* 


MR. 
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Mx. BER VNA D. 


COVENT-GARDENs, 


THIS Gentleman is, perhaps, the only one 
who adopted the profession of Actor by acci- 
dent. With his mind full bent on a very 
different line of life, we find him at an early 
period, before he could be supposed to follow 
the dictates of reason, bewitched into the 
train of THESYISs, by the charms of a buxom 
Nymph of the Buskin. 

He was born in Portsmouth. His father, 
who was a Gunner, and afterwards a Lieu- 
tenant on board a man of war, intended him 
for the Navy, and procured him admission 
into the Academy in Dock, where he was not 
less diligent in his studies than delighted with 
the profession he expected to be engaged in. 
But his father, who looked towards the dig- 
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nity of Pogt Captain, and whose temper was 
too haughty to ask a favour, and too ambiti- 
ous to brook neglect, grew disgusted with the 
Navy, when he found his services go unre- 
warded, In the height of his indignation he 
withdrew his son from that excellent semi- 
nary, and placed him as superintendant of his 
mother's business, who kept two or three 
Shops in Portsmouth and Dock. 

The drudgery of a counting-house, or a 
counter, so ill agreed with a mind which had 
already anticipated many glorious victories 
over the French, that after suffering the 1g- 
noble toil for a short time, our young hero 
collected a few valuables, and set off, intend- 
ing to go on board some vessel, either at Ply- 
mouth or Bristol. When be arrived at Chard, 
in Somersetshire, he met with a small Com- 


pany of Players, and having performed 


George Barnwell at school, he performed 
Lothario here for his amusement. A member 
of this corps invited him to .go to Taunton 
to visit a Company performing there, and our 
young run-away was so much smitten with 
the charms of one of the Actresses, that he 
enlisted 
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enlisted into the same service, on purpose to 
be near her. 

The Taunton Company soon afterwards 
went to Weymouth, where Mrs. BERNARD 
discovered her son, although he went by ano- 
ther name. She brought him back to Ports- 
mouth, and purchased him a place in the 
Victualing-Office, which he held for more 
than a year, until the frenzy for acting, which 
now fully possessed him, destroyed every con- 
sideration but the Stage. 

A second time he joined an 7tinerant Corps 
in the West of England, and without being 
addicted to dissipation, a few months obliged 
him to part with every thing that would raise 
money, as his theatrical emoluments seldom 
exceeded four or five shillings per week. 
When reduced to distress, he wrote to his mo- 
ther, who, from time to time, remitted him 
not only money, but other very agreeable 
presents; and thus was he rendered more 
comfortable than his brethren. 

A lucrative benefit that is, five or six 
guineas clear profit enabled him to gratify 
an old wish of seeing London, where he 
visited the Theatres several nights, but was 
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Soon obliged, by the want of money, to join 
a small Company at Epping and Dunmow, in 
Essex. Here his income was less than ever, 
and all the principal characters were engaged 
by the Manager and his family, who had seiz- 
ed every part that was conspicuous, whether 
it was Suited to their age or abilities. Mr, 
Bernard's talents were not, however, pass- 
ed over in silence; and as he could sing, a 
neighbouring Manager offered him the enor- 
mous terms of half a guinea per week, and 
a clear benefit, which was most greedily ac- 
cepted. 

From this moment he gradually advanced 
in reputation and profit. 'The Managers of 
the Norwich Company hearing a very favour- 
able report of his talents, engaged him at 
twenty-five shillings per week. He conceiv- 
ed a penchant for Miss RogERTS, the Mrs. 
Sippons of that Company, and married her. 
He performed principal parts in Operas and 
Comedies, and soon became a very great fa- 
vourite with the town. : 

From Norwich he again went into the West 
of England, where Mrs. Bzxnard's merit 
made so much noise, that Mr. PALMER, now 

of 
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of the Post-Office, but then Manager of the 
Bath Theatre, went to Weymouth, and re- 
quested that she might perform Calista, with 
which he was so highly pleased, that he made 
them both very liberal offers; but it was 
many months before they could be accepted 
without breaking their agreement with the 
Weymouth Manager. 

In light Comedy Mr. BERNARD soon be- 
came a particular favourite with the Bath Au- 
dience; and he had the honour of being a 
principal in instituting the Musical Society 
at the White Lion, which being the most emi- 
nent in the kingdom, we will give a short his- 
tory of its rise. | 

Sir Jonuxn DaxveRs, who is fond of ob- 
Serving the different manners of the different 
classes of mankind, requested Mr. Bernard 
to take him to a Club of reputable trades- 
men, where nothing above malt liquor was 
suffered to circulate, and where the principal 
entertainment was singing Catches and Glees. 
dir Joan was so much pleased with the con- 
viviality of the evening, that he regretted the 
want of a more elegant Society on the same 

plan, He desired BERNARD to write letters, 
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in his name, to several Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, proposing the scheme; to which some 
of them immediately acceded. Sir Joun 
presented the Society with an excellent organ, 
and appointed Mr. BeH ARD to be Secretary. 
The number of Members was soon after in- 
creased from forty to one hundred. Ravz- 
Z1x1 officiated at the organ, and the Vocal 
Performers in the town alwavs officiated in 
the Gees; even the celebrated HARRISON has 
taken a part in them. A permission to visit 
the Musical Society became an object of de- 
sire, and often difficulty, to the first Noble- 
man in the place. The strictest order was 
observed. It meets once a week, and it is 
- Now the first institution of the kind in this 


country. Mr. BERNARD had rendered him 


self a favourite on the Stage; respeRable off 
it; and his emoluments were. very consider- 
able, when Mr. Harr1s engaged him for 
Covent-Garden, where he made his debut as 
Archer in the Beaux Stratagem, in October 
1787, and acquitted himself with great 
credit. R | 
Since that time he has confined himself to 
the CharaQters of Fops in light Comedy, 
Fribble, 
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Fribble, Jack Meggot, Sir Brilliant Fashion, 
Sc. he has represented with success; indeed 
there is a light neatness in his figure, coun- 
tenance, and manner, that is happily adapted 
to parts in genteel Comedy. Sensible of the 
great merit of Mr. LEwIS, he is content with 
performing the characters under him, and 
that gentleman would scarce find a better 
Second, 

Since the above was written, Mr. BERNARD 
retired for two years from Covent-Garden, 
and MaxsHALIL, from the Norwich Theatre, 


- 


“ Reigned in his stead.“ 


But he is restored this season (1794) to his 
former situation, and made his first appear- 
ance in Cloten, in Cymbeline. 

Mr. BNN ARD is Proprietor and Ma- 
nager of the Plymouth Theatre, where 
he performs every Summer. The care lie 
takes to provide actors of merit for that town, 
and the attention he shews to them, have not 
only made him popular with the inhabitants, 
but, what is more difficult, have made him 
beloved by those of his own profession. 
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MR. BARRYMORE. 


——_—_— A. 


DRURY-LANE, 


THE Stage holds out various inducements 
to its followers. The majority.of Theatrical 
Enthusiasts, we believe, attempt it from foolish 
pride and ill-direged ambition; some few 
from necessity, and others from the prospect 
it holds out of idleness and dissipation. The 
London Drama holds such captivating views 
of opulence, luxury, and Splendor, that nu- 
merous adventurers are induced to engage in 
Provincial Companies, in the hope that a 
little country practice will qualify them for 
the capital; and so general a passion is Vanity 
in the human breast, that the meanest Player 
of the poorest country town entertains ideas, 
and cherishes the hope, of one day attracting 
crowds in those dramatic emporiums, Drury- 
Lane and Covent-Garden, | 

Mr. 
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Mr. BaRRTMokz's father, whose name is 
BIEwWIr, is a Hair-dresser in Taunton, and 
had placed him at Mr. Lapsroxs's Count- 
ing-house, which, like the celebrated PowELr,, 
he quitted for the profession of the Sock and 
Buskin. Perhaps the great success of his 
predecessor, together with his own dislike 
of business, and love' of pleasure, operated 
on his mind more strongly than any predilec- 
tion for acting. A natural turn for convivia- 
lity ill accorded with his situation, and occa- 
sioned a total neglect of Cocker ; which, with 
pecuniary embarrassment, soon turned the 
balance, and confirmed his resolution of be- 
coming a Player. 

His first exhibition was in the West of Eng- 
land; but so very small were his emolu- 
ments, that they Scarce afforded him a sub- 
sistence. | 

His genteel appearance and pompous ad- 
dress, however, impressed the inkeepers with 
an opinion of his consequence, and he is said 
to have contracted debts with much less diffi- 
culty than he discharged them. In different 
companies he experienced the like obstacles, 
which he obviated in a similar manner, until 
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/ 


he was seen at Brighton by Mr. Col Man, 
where, contrasted with the wretched exertions 
of his brother AQors, he appeared to the 
modern TERENCE possessed of powers that 
might be useful in London, and he was 


accordingly engaged for the Hay-Market 


Theatre. 

But the best judges are sometimes mis— 
taken; and Mr. Col Max, who had selected 
our Hero for his vocal powers, soon repented 
his bargain; and he was dismissed with a 
pecuniary compensation, in lieu of perfor- 
mance. 5 8 

The approbation of Mr. Col ux, how- 
ever, having reached the ears of the Proprie- 
tors of Drury-Lane Theatre, they engaged 
Mr. BARRTMOok E in the hour of their dis- 
tress, occasioned by the loss of Mr. Du BELI- 
LAM x, who thought proper to retire from 
2 London Stage, Prior to this, he had 
applied to Mr. LinLEY, and had been re- 
jected. Dy. Fe 

Like many others, Mr. Ba RR TMORE began 
his career in a line for which Nature had not 
very liberally qualified him. He made his first 
essay in Young Meadows, in Love in a Village; 

| but 
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but his reception only gave hopes of support- 
ing the singing parts with mediocrity, until a 
gentleman of merit could be found; 'and 
though the Managers expected no benefit from 
his musical attraction, yetstill they thought he 
would be worth an inconsiderable salary as an 

Actor. | 
In this state of insignificance he remained 
several years, appearing occasionally in Come- 
dies, Tragedies, Operas, Farces, &c. until a 
* favourable opening occurred by the removal 
of Mr. FaR REN, who went to Covent-Gar- 
den. Mr. Barry movYe was immediately in- 
vested with most of his parts, which were not 
considerable; and by his spirited performance 
of Carlos, in Babella, he first made a favour- 
able impression on the Public. Soon after 
this, Mr. BaNNISTER, Jun. being indis- 
posed at a time when he should have perso- 
nated Charles Oakly, in the Jealous Wife, our 
Hero offered to read that part at a very short 
notice. An apology was made to the audi- 
ence, and accepted. Mr. BAR RT MORE ac- 
cordingly began, with the part in his hand, 
but put it in his pocket in the second act. 
This pleased and astonished all present; and 
H 3 as 
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as he played the character extremely well, he 
was rewarded with the most loud and flatter- 
ing applause. | 

These fortunate events operated greatly in 
his favour, and were attended with an in- 
crease of salary. About this time he mar- 
ried the daughter of an Oilman, in Blooms- 
bury. | 

The death of Mr. BRERETORN, and the de- 
sertion of Mr. PALMER, concurred still far- 
ther to his advancement, which he accelerated 
by. an vbsequious demeanour, and insinuating 
flattery, He is now accumulating money, in 
which he is assisted by his old Master Mr, 
LapBROKE, who always makes a great party 
on his Benefit night. 

From the preceding circumstances it will 
appear, that he has been pushed into notice 
mor2 by good fortune than merit, though 
his abilities are of a nature to catch general 
appiause : his figure and face are unexception- 
able, and his voice clear and strong. His 
action and deportment are constrained; and 
he has never been able to divest himself of 
the aukward stfut acquired when strolling. 


He discovers little mental faculties, and sup- 
plies 
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plies the want of discrimination, by a strong 
emphasis and animated manner, sometimes 
bordering on the rant 3 but, upon the whole, 
he is considered as a very tolerable second- 
rate Actor. 
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MM. DARLEI. 


COVENT-OARHNMAN. 
— 


A. FINE voice is $0 strong a recommenda- 
tion to a Theatrical Candidate, that every 
defect is overlooked, and it alone, if united 
with a good ear and assiduity, is certain of 
bringing emolument and fame to its posses- 
Sor. The coarse robustness of Mrs. KE N- 
NEDY, was entirely forgot when her power- 
ful correct melody was heard; and no man's 
appearance would disqualify him more from 
attempting the Stage, where every movement 
of the person is so conspicuous, than Da x- 
LEY'S, were it not that he is blessed with a 
most clear, strong, and various voice. 

It was neither THALIA nor MELPOMENEF, 
but TzryS1cnoRE, that first bewitched him 


into 
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into a public life. — Bred a Buckle- maker in 
Birmiagham, his ideas would probably never 
have soared beyond the sound of the file and 
hammer, had not his vocal powers acquired 
him great celebrity among his shop- mates and 
pot-companions. Stimulated by praise and 
inclination, he panted for the honour of 
being a public Singer; and with no other 
. qualifications than his own natural pipe and 
a few lessons, he offered himself a candidate 
for the favour of the town, at the Birming- 
ham Vauxhall; but whether from a know— 
ledge of his favourite occupation, the un- 
couthness of his appearance, or that he had 
not studied the art of Music, he was consi— 
dered as a piece of base metal, and notwith- 
Standing the universality of that article 
among his auditors, his Sund were not ap- 
proved of. 

He was not, however, discomfited by his 
unpropitious onset; no one could deny the 
excellence of his voice, and he hoped to re- 
fine his taste by practice. He therefore en- 
gaged himself in the Theatre, where, though 
his exertions were not more applauded thau 
they had been at Vauxhall, yet he was not 

2 obliged 
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obliged to come so singularly forward. In 
this last situation he was noticed by some of 
the London Performers, who recommended 
him about fifteen years ago as a Chorus Singer 
to Covent-Garden. 55 

In London he laboured many years in ob- 
scurity, until a slight familiarity with our best 
Singers enabled him to display his natural 
powers, without shocking the ears of musical 
Amateurs. Occasional accidents brought him 
forward, particularly one evening, when 
«« Sqaveet Poll of Plymouth** was loudly called 
for during the performance of the Positive 
Man, and in Mrs, KENNED T's absence he 
came forward and sung it with such eclat, 
as recommended him to the encourage- 
ment of the Managers and favour of the 
Public. 

When Mr, C. BannisTER succeeded 
REreEinOLD, and afterwards had returned to 
his old masters at Drury Lane, DARLEY was 
the only Bass Singer leſt at Covent-Garden, 
and from necessity he was put into all the 
first- rate Characters, in which he acquitted 
himself with credit, and gradually ingratiated 


himself into the estecm of the audience. 
| He 


— 
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He is very corpulent, and his appearance 
strikes us rather with an idea of his being a 
jolly Publican or Butcher, than an Actor. He 
has improved himself very much in musical 
execution, and has now acquired a tolerable 
shake and taste in his cadences: indeed were 
it not for the aukward vulgarity of his per- 
son, he would bid fair to rival C. BAN NIS TER 
in public estimation. 
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MAS. ACHMET. 


IT is the duty of a Biographer to veil the 
early foibles of those whose subsequent con- 
duct inclines to virtue. To reproach the pe- 
nitent is to deter from reformation. They 
should be gently, and even courteously, de- 
prived of their ill habits; nor should the in- 
solence of ostentatious purity ever wound 
them; they should be allured into love of the 
change, and not again driven into vice by 
austerity and mortification. 

To mention Mrs. Acamer's early situa- 
tion would be malevolent, were her conduct 
still irreproachable. Publicly known as Miss 
EAN, of an easy and ob/iging temper, the 
debauchees of Dublin celebrated her beauty; 
and the turn of her mind suggested to Mr. 
Wirz, who had studied under the veteran 

| SHERIDAN, 
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Susan, the idea of introducing her on 
the Stage. Mr. Wurrs was entrusted with 
some little authority in Smock-Alley Theatre; 
he over-rated his abilities as a Teacher of 
Acting, and, pleased to find his pupil favour- 
ably received, he attributed to his in- 
structions what was really owing to her own 
beauty. | 

The supposed success of Mr. Warrz's 
skill operated, however, in Mrs. AcaumeT's 
behalf; that gentleman extolled her talents 
in every company to which he had access. 
In a Summer tour to Belfast, she was like- 
wise improved by LEE Lewes, and in a short 
time she acquired considerable reputation as 
an Actress. Her charms, aided by the ad. 
vantageous station of the Stage, kindled a 
flame in the breast of Mr. AcumeT, who 
took her into keeping; and as that Gentle. 
man's memoirs are rather extraordinary, a 
digression into them, we trust, will here 
prove very agreeable. * 

Mr. Achuzr, whose real name is CAlx Ns, 
was born in the North of Ireland, where he 
served an apprenticeship to an Apothecary, 
and afterwards engaged as a shopman in the 

same 
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* 


same profession, in Dublin. His disposition 
was not at all adapted to still life; and eager 
to ramble, or what is mis-termed t see the 
world, he deserted the counter, and engaged 
himself as a Surgeon to a privateer. In that 
capacity he experienced many difficulties; 
was taken prisoner by the French, and we 
believe, he voluntarily entered into the squa- 
dron of TauroT, and landed with that 
enterprising adventurer on different parts of 
the Irish coast, so the great terror of the 
natives. \ 

Whether he was dissatisfied with a sea-life or 
apprebensive of falling into the hands of his 
countrymen, he thought it prudent to desert 
the French service, and making the best of 
his way to London, the great Theatre for 
talents of every description, he engaged him- 
self as an attendant in some very elegant 
Baths, on which his own reflections suggest- 
ed many improvements. Hoping to turn his 
observations to advantage, he visited Dublin, 
intending to ere& a set in that city, and 
communicated his plan to Mr. JzBB, and 
one or two other Gentlemen of the Fa- 
culty. 

Those 
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Those gentlemen agreed that his scheme 
was very good, but doubted its success, unless 
he assumed the character and garb of a Turk. 
To this Mr. Cairns assented, though with- 
out any other qualification than a confident 
assurance. He took the name of Acamer, 
and opened a subscription, which was soon 
filled in the most liberal manner: he built 
his Baths in an ingenious and superb 
style; and the popularity of his undertak- 
ing exceeded his most sanguine expectations. 

Being tall and handsome in his person, his 
dress and solemnity imposed upon the mob; 
but he found great difficulty in deceiving men 
of enlightened minds, who sometimes ques- 
tioned him as to his avowed place of nativi- 
ty, and wondered at his genuine Irish brogue. 
To such enquiries he replied with a sigh, and 
begged that his own country might not be 
mentioned, as the recollection of his suffer- 
ings in it distracted his thoughts and depres- 
sed his spirits. In this manner he attempted 
to evade discovery; and though the majority 
of the inhabitants in Dublin believed him to 
be a good Ottoman, yet the discerning few 
laughed heartily at the deceit; and as his 

| Baths 
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Baths were completely elegant and useful, 
they were resorted to by crowds of the first 
rank. He gave them up two days in the 
week to the poor, gratis: he was making a 
fortune, and in every respect deserved that 


encouragement as an Irishman, which he ob- 


tained as a Turk. 

Mist Ecan had not lived with Mr. Ac n- 
MET twelve months before she was pregnant, 
and pretending one evening to be taken 
in labour, she dispatched her Mahometan 
for the Midwife, but in his absence she elop- 
ed to the country with an Officer. The good 
Mussulman swelled with indignation on his 
return, yet unwilling to lose his fair one, im- 
mediately set out in pursuit of her, and to 
make himself legal possessor, he married her 
on his return. 

An Act of Parliament having passed for 
building a new Bridge in Dublin, the ground 


' where Mr. AcumerT's Baths stood was found 


necessary for the purpose, and a fair price 
was voted for them. He erected another set 
equally elegant, in another part of the city, 
but his being an Irichman being now gene- 


rally believed, the public were not so liberal 


II 
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in encouraging him; his Baths were daily less 
and less frequented, until his pecuniary eon- 
cerns became a little embarrassed, and he 
relinquished the whole scheme. 

Mrs. Acamer retained a respectable rank 
in the Dublin Theatre, and had performed 
at Shrewsbury, and other parts of England, 


when she was engaged at Covent-Garden, and | 


opened 'that Theatre in the charaQer of 
Juliet, in September, 1789. Her exertions 
in that part were at first rather feeble, but 
the beautiful delicacy of her person and 
countenance operated in her favour, and as 
She displayed great animation in the fourth 
Act, where she swallows poison, she was very 
warmly applauded. The piece was repeated 
Several nights. 
After that time she appeared in various 
parts, both in Tragedy and Comedy, with 
success. The Green Room says, that her at- 
tempting Sir Harry Wildair offended the De- 
puty- Manager, who considered it as his part. 
We cannot vouch for the truth of this asser- 
tion, but it carries- probability with it, as 
after the period alluded to she was very much 
thrown into the shade, and at the conclusion 
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of the Season discharged, Her talents are, 
however, respeQtable, particularly in Senti- 
mental Comedy, and might have Deen very 
useful in the Theatre, She is now in Ire- 
land, where, it has been said, but.we hope 
without foundation, that she is again playing 
her former character. 


MR 
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Mx. FAVCEI. 


coVENT- GARDEN. 


THERE is a certain degree of ridicule at- 
tached to the profession of a Player, 
that the mind seems incapable of resisting ; 
and which the powers even of GarRickx, 
Mrs. Jos DA, or Mrs, Sippoxs, has not 
altogether removed, In darker ages they have 
been considered as the foes of Religion, and 
condemned by the anathemas of the Church, 
The liberality of the present has discouraged 
every prejudice of this sort, and even honour- 


ed some of its professors with marks of dis- 


tinction, the more honourable as they are 
more rare. | 

Whether it was from too much sensibility 
of the degradation, or from an opinion, built 
upon experience, of the probable poverty 
attending an Actor, Mr, FawceT was strong- 


ly 
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ly persuaded against the Stage, and every 
step was taken by his parents to prevent him 
from joining the Thespian train. This is the 
more remarkable as his father was a member 
of a London Theatre, and it was natural to ex- 
pect he would agree that his son should follow 
his own” footsteps; but he is not the only 
Player who has wished his progeny to be bred 
up in a more honourable profession than his 
own: Mrs. SipDpons, Mr. F. Alckid, Mr. 
C. BaxnnisTER, &c: may prove desires of a 
similar nature which had failed. Mr. Faw- 
CET, Senior, however, had more reason than 
them to disapprove of the profession, for his 
Success and income on the Stage have been 
very inconsiderable, while the others in both 
have been extremely fortunate. 

Before his penchant for the Drama could 
have acquired much strength, our hero was 
put apprentice to a linen draper, in London; 
and by the rigorous discipline of trade, and 
the great quantity of :7hought necessary to bu- 
Siness, it was concluded that his attention 
would be totally estranged from the buskin, 
and confined to the counter, But this ex- 
pectation 
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pectation proved ill founded, for instead of 
exerting himself in the shop, his mind was 
continually engaged in the Theatre, and ne- 
gligence-and contempt towards his employ- 
ment produced so much sourness on the 
part of his Master, and stubborn indifference 
on the part of himself, that he resolved to 
quit so uneasy a situation. He eloped to an 
itinerant Company of Comedians; and he 
could not be much more pleased in giving 
scope to his inclinations, than his Master was, 
in being freed from such a torment. 
He had seen but very few campaigns in 
the country, when the desertion of Mr, 
KNIGHT from the York Corps induced the 
Manager to engage Mr. Fawcer as his sub- 
stitute. The list of parts which lay open to 
him, occasioned by the absence of his prede- 
cessor, and the encouragement given by the 
inhabitants of that city, called forth all his 
ability, and soon made him an established 
favourite. It was here that he was smitten 
with the charms of Mrs. Mirts, then re- 
cently become a widow ; and he married her. 
His fame in low Comedy reached London; 


and in the wish of supplying, if possible, the 
loss 
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loss of the celebrated Erwin, Mr. Harris 
engaged him for Covent-Gorden Theatre, 
where he made his debut at the commencement 
of the season 1791. | 

His success in the metropolis has by no 
means been sogreat as the success of him for 
whose loss he was designed to compensate; 
—but nevertheless it has been highly flat- 
tering, and fully equal to what he could rea- 
sonably have expected. He made choice of 
Jacob in He would be a Soldier for his first 
essay, and although that is a character in 
which Epwin had not only been the original, 
but also a very great favourite, yet Mr. Faw- 
cer performed it so much to the satisfaction 
of the town, that the play was repeated seve- 
ral nights. He aftetwards appeared in other 
parts with equal eclat, and particularly in 
Ferry Sneak, which he coloured with a rich- 
ness of humour, inferior to none of his pre- 


_ decessors. 


Mr. FawcerT has evidently studied Ep- 
wix's manner, and he comes nearer him in 
Similarity and talent, than, any other Actor. 
As he is very young it must be owing to his 
own negligence, or the want of encourage- 

ment 
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ment in the Manager, if he does not soon be- 
come the greatest favourite in Epwix's line, 
to whom he seems calculated to be the best 
successor. 

To the original bent of the mind, which is 
much, Fawe zr added a classical education, 
to equip him for the profession He studied 


at St. Paul's school, and the early discipline 


he received there has given him a habit of 
application highly necessary to make a great 
Actor. 

Fawcer excells in the country, but ob- 
stinate and ignorant, with a vulgar jocularity 
for companionable good humour. His spirits 
are excellent and unremitting---You must go 
on with him in the course he has entered to 
run. 


MRS. 
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Mas. FAV CET. 


COVENT- GARDEN. 


WE can only view this Lady as belonging 


to the London Theatre, on account of her 


husband, already mentioned in this work; 


for upon what other ground than a piece of * 


lumber, inseparably attached to him, we can 
consider Mrs. FawceT, who many years 
ago, when her powers were in more vigour, 
failed in her attempts in this metropolis ? Such 
lumber often proves an insurmountable bar 
between Managers and Performers ; yet in the 
present instance we do not think it so totally 
useless as not to be rendered worth its price, 
although the business it-is applied to should 
only be such as may be transacted by almost 
any Lady in the Theatre, 

If Mrs. FawceT is now only a third or 


fourth-rate Actress in London, yet she gene- 


rally 
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rally has been the Heroine of the Provincial 
Corps to which she has belonged, and those 
Corps have been, for Provincial ones, the 
most reputable. From this City, the place 
of her nativity, we first find her a conspicuous 
personage on the Edinburgh Stage, about 
twenty-two years ago, where, as Miss Moms, 
She was received with applause in the first 
tragic walk. But a penchant arising between 
her and Mr. MitLs, then the Epwin of 
Scotland, they eloped together, and, like Mr. 
Eowin, he left his wife and family behind 
him, who, however, soon consoled herself in 
the arms of a Mr. Band. OR 
The Caledonians hold a breach of the mar- 
riage contract in such abhorrence, that, with 
all his popularity, Mr. Mit .s was obliged to 
take refuge in England, where he and our 
present subject shone no inconsiderable lumi- 
naries in the Dramatic world. In 1783, by 
performing Don Ferome and Skirmish, for 
Mrs. WeBB's Benefit, he displayed so much 
merit, as induced the Managers of Covent- 
Garden to give him an engagement, and Miss 
Moak at the same time made her entree as 


Imogen, at Drury-Lane, under the name of 
VOL, II, I MS. 
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Mrs. M1L.1s, She pleased, and was applaud- 


ed, but it being evident that she could only 


render herself useful, and a Theatre being 
generally overstocked with persons of that de- 
scription, she did not obtain a footing in Old 


Drury. Mr. MiLLs soon afterwards dis- 


— 


agreed with the Managers of Covent-Garden 


Theatre, and, with our Heroine, joined the 


Vork Company, where he, as a Comedian, 


and she as a Tragedian, were the most emi- 


nent of the Corps. 


Mr. Mis died in 1788, and Mr. Faw- 


CET being soon afterwards engaged by Mr. 


W1LK1NXsON, was so strongly smitten with 
the charms of his mourning widow, that as 


soon as ceremony would permit, they were 


made one by holy wedlock, Mr. Fawcer, 


when solicited to article himself at Covent- 
Garden Theatr2, stipulated for an engage- 
ment to his wife. Although she does not 
rank very forward upon the canvas, yet he 


possesses a degree of ability, which, in se- 
cond or third- rate characters, may be found 


very useful in the Theatte. 


M. 
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Ms. INCLEDON, 


COVENT-GARDEN, 


POSSESSES the most powerful melodious 
pipe heard upon the stage in modern times; 
and although it is impossible to decide upon the 
extent of the natural abilities of singers in 
former ages, yet we cannot believe them to 
have been superior to those of this gentleman. 

As a tenor, his voice is not only always agree- 
able to the ear, but equal in compass to any 
piece of music; the falsezto part is extensive 
and sweet beyond conception; and the bass 
is better than could reasonably be expected 
in one gifted so liberally with the other two. 
He has profited by instructions from some of 
the best masters; and had the mode of his 
introduction to the London boards, and the 
Scope given to his talents, been equal to 
1 4 his 
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His merit, he at his debut in Covent-Garden 
Theatre would probably have attracted as 
great crowds as SID DONS, JORDAN, or BiL- 
LINGTON 

Mr. IxcLEpoN is a native of some Rozen 
Borough, in Cornwall ; where his father was 
a respectable physician. Whether from the 
inclination of our young Hero, or the nume- 
rous progeny of his Parent and consequent 
difficulty of providing for them, Master 
CHARLES was, when only eight years old, ar- 
ticled to Mr. Jacxson, (whose musical com- 
positions are so justly celebrated) of Exeter. 
Young IncLEpox's voice at a very early pe- 
riod excited admiration, and under such an 
excellent Tutor, we need not wonder if the 
rapid progress he made in the science render- 
ed him a little idol in all the Concerts and 
Musical parties about the neighbourhood. 
But having gone through a tolerable musical 
education, he at the end of six or seven years, 
felt the love of his country rise superior to 
every other consideration, and scorning 
Arol le, when BRITANNIA was in danger, 
entered as a Midshipman on board the For- 
midable, A. D. 1779. 


He 
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He went to the West- Indies, and during 
the two years he continued in the Navy, was 
in several engagements, but whether during 
the whole of that period he was stationed in 
the Formidable we cannot say. His vocal 
powers were extremely agreeable to his Mess- 
mates, and their reputation soon recommend- 
ed him to the particular notice of the most 
eminent Noblemen and Gentlemen in the 
Fleet, with whom he became a very great fa- 
vourite, With a view of putting him into 
the proper sphere, where his powers would 
be most serviceable to himself, he was per. 
suaded to return to England, and to attempt 
the stage. Lord Mur RAVE, Admiral Pi- 
cor, and others, gave him letters to Mr. 
Col uAx, and he made application to our 
modern TERENCE, in the summer of 1782: 
but although his naval patrons had praised 
him to the skies, yet the Manager never com- 
plied with their request. Indeed that Gen- 
tleman, though so justly esteemed for his 
writings, has repeatedly confessed the defici- 
ency of his ear in Music; and he never gave 
a stronger proof of it, than in the present 

I * | instance, 
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instance, where he rejeQed a treasure of the 
greatest importance. 

Determined, however, to attempt a pro- 
fession, to which he had been so often advised, 
and in which he had for some time thought 
himself capable of succeeding, he joined Cor.- 
L1xs's Company at Southampton, where the 
sound of his voice had sufficient interest to 
procure him a situation. He made his entree 
as Alphonso in the Castle of Andalusia; and 
was received with the most flattering appro- 
bation. He had been about a year in this 
corps, and had experienced a large portion of 
the difficulties usually encountered by itinerant 
players, when the fame of his abilities hav- 
ing reached Bath, he was engaged by the 
managers in that city. 

It was his musical powers alone that ob- 
tained him this engagement, for his abilities 
as an actor were not much valued ; and the 
disappointments he had already met with, 
discouraged him from displaving with the ne- 


cessary confidence the acquirements he had 


made in the science of Music, under JACKSON 
He was regarded as little better than a Chorus 
Singer, and obliged to personate the most 

trifling 
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trifling or disagrecable characters; but for- 
tunately rhe penetration of the musical a 


teurs iu that city soon discovered his value. 


Rauzzix I, the conductor of the concerts, 
who as a teacher, a composer, or a man of 


exquisite taste, has few equals, one evening 
in a song between the acts perceived Ix i. - 
poNn's great natural powers, and that he pos- 


sessed a tolerable knowledge in Music; he 
immediately took him under his care, and 
gave him the best instructions a pupil could 
receive: he sang at the concerts in Bath and 
Bristol with great applause, was engaged at 
Vauxhall London in the summer, where his 
success was still more flattering, and Rava- 


21 v 1's patronage in a few months brouglt 


him from obscurity into universal csti- 


mation. 


His presence was now courted by every 
company; he was the favourite at the Nable- 
men's Catch Club in Bath, which he assisted 
in establishing; and Doctor HARRIN TOR, 
the most eminent Physician there, a gentle- 
man of great musical genius, became bis par- 
ticular friend. By being under such a mas- 
ter as Ra UzZIN I six or seven years, he re- 
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ceived a complete musical education, and be- 
came, what he now 1s, the first English Singer 
on the Stage; yet it 1s extraordinary that 
during the whole of his stay in Bath, where 
he was almost worshipped by all ranks for 
his abilities, he never, even in his last season, 
was brought so forward on the Stage as might 
have been expected: perhaps this arose from 
the Manager's old system of preventing any 
Performer having too great a hold of the 
Public. Mr. Wor psworRTH, who made no 
great noise at Sadler's Wells when there, oc- 
cupied the first walk in Bath: and Mr. In- 
CLEDON, who has made very great noise in 
Covent-Garden Theatre during these four 
years, was obliged to content himself with 
the second. But he felt himself every day 
improving under Ra uzzI xi; and knowing 
that he must soon arrive to what he now is, 
he chearfully submitted to every mortification 
on the journey. | 

He made his debut as Dermot in The Poor. 
Soldier on Covent-Garden Stage, in October 
1790, and met with a very warm reception. 
But here it is necessary to remark, that hav- 


ing 
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ing been often heard at Vauxhall, a place 
which has become proverbial for vulgar songs 
and singers, the public opinion was made up 
upon the extent of his talents in a Theatre ; 
and the very circumstance of his being a 
Vauxhall Singer, was sufficient with the mul- 
titude, who have no judgment of their own, 
to make great success for him in the Drama 
a ridiculous expectation. But the voice which, 
in common with ail others, was never listen- 
ed to in Vauxhall Gardens, by persons of 
musical taste, had a very unexpected effect 
when confined within a Theatre; and it was 
now for the first time discovered by the 
town, that IN LE DON united with one of the 
finest voices great science, pathos, taste 
and execution. But Whether from delicacy 
to JounsTONE, or a wish to prevent IncLet- 
pon gaining too much on thepublic favour, 
the Managers gave him no first-rate charac- 
ters; they did not bring him so forward as 
his talents deserved, and jor the fame he has 
acquired he is wholly indebted to the irresis- 
tible torce of his own merit, which must make 
its way to reputation if at all heard. He had 


occasionally performed Captain Macheath, 
15 Young 
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Young Meadows, &c. in $0 masterly a manner 
as prove him to be fully, and almost singu- 
larly, calculated to take the lead in all Operas. 
He assists with great eclat at the Ora- 
torios in Lent; and for two Summers he 
has performed in Ireland, where no Singer, 
not even Mrs. BiLLINGTON, was ever more 
caressed. The extreme encouragement given 
to him in that kingdom, might justify him 
in adopting it as his principal scene of action. 
We cannot help observing that Mr. IncLe- 
pon has considerably changed his stile of 
singing since he has been engaged in Covent- 
Garden Theatre. The falcezzo part of his 
voice, if not altogether laid aside by him, is 
much less used than when he was on the Bath 
Stage, where its charms generally gave the 
highest delight. In the song of ** Bett aueet 
Blossom, he particularly charmed with it; 
and he has sometimes been obliged to sing 
that air three times in an evening—never less 
than twice. He seems to be now instructed 
to practise more in the tenor or middle part 
of his voice, which may perhaps be more 
agreeable to nice scien fig ears, but far less 
to the multitude ; for, in Music, like in paint- 


ing 
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ing, a colouring of light and shade surprises 
and pleases by its boldnes and variety. 

There can be doubt that he is very con- 
Siderably improved of late. Although he 
never deigns to pay the slighest attention to 

the dialogue, yet he is so true a singer, and 
so general a favourite, that he may always 
command the very conspicuous station he now 
fills, 

Sometimes, though seldom, he avails him- 
self of his powers to excite a false taste for 

the difficulties of execution in the place of 
feeling and intonation, 
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Miss. DALI. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


"THIS young Lady is daughter of the late 
Mr. DAL L, Royal Academician, and many 
vears principal Scene-painter at Covent-Gar- 
den. She made her first public appearance 
in the Oratorios performed two years ago at 
the above Theatre, under the direction of 
Messrs. HARRISON and AsHLEY, and met 
with that liberal reception which modest me- 
rit is ever certain of experiencing. In the 
Books of the Performance of the fifth Grand 
Musical Festival in Westminster-Abbey, 
soon after the Lent Season, her name appears 
as the fourth principal Seprano. The Sep- 
tember following we find her distinguishing 
herself 
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herself with STor ace, at the Colchester 
Musical Festival. From this period it seems 
that Miss DALL had not any particular en- 
gagement till the spring of the following year, 
when she appeared in the Comic Opera of 
the Woodman. Her introduction on the Stage 
is said to have arisen from the following cir- 
cumstance. At that period the Theatre 
could not boast of a leading Vocal Heroine ; 
to supply the deficiency, and complete the 
Dramatis Personæ of the above favourite piece. 
Mrs. PIELTAN was engaged at a very hand- 
some stipend; it was soon, however, found 
that on the evenings of performance Mrs. 
P had literally too much 5spzrizs ; 
an able successor in the character was there- 
fore deemed absolute'y necessary,- that the 
run of the Opera might not be impeded. 
Miss DaLL was fixed upon, and if we may 
rely on the newspapers of the day, she came 
forwards with only one rehearsal, and that 
on the day of her appearance, and at once 
restored the character to the elegant simpli- 
city designed by the Author, and gave an ad- 
_ ditional effect to the Glees, &c. by the sweet- 


ness 
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ness of her voice.—This part she performed 
twenty-three nights. The same season she 
played Rosetta, in Lowe in a Village, for Ix- 
oEDox's Benefit, and Eiizs, in The Fitch of 
Bacon, for that of Miss BRux Ton, now Mrs, 
MErxy. The following season Mrs. BII.- 
LINGTON returned from Dublin, and re- 
sumed her situation —At this period we find 
Miss DaLL engaged at the York Subscription 
Concerts, in which city it seems she conti- 
nued till the beginning of May; for in 
the advertisement prefixed to the Songs of 
the New Comic Opera of Fas! in T7 ime, per- 
formed for the Benefit of Mux DEN, the 
Author, after stating the grounds on which 
his Piece was finished, adds : 

« In this state it remained, when the idea 
suggested to the Writer, that its performance 
might render his Friend, Mr. Munoes, 
some trifling assistance, and upon that ground 
his first Dramatic Bantling is Submitted to 
the Public, this evening, in its present form : 
but even of this satisfaction he was nearly 
disappointed, by Mrs. BiLLixnGToNn's nume- 
rous 63 preventing her from stu- 


dying - 
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dying a new character; and should have been 
so, had not Miss Dar been applied to, 
whose letter from York in answer stated, 
That, although she was a mere novice to 
ce the Stage, yet, if it was thought that her 
humble abilities could in the least supply 
the deficiency in the Cast, she was extremely 

ready, declining all emoluments, to render 

her assistance, especially as the Opera was 
«© intended for the benefit of so respectable 
% a Character, and a soeserving a favourite 
« of the Public, as Mr. Mux DEN.“ 

In this Opera she accordingly appeared 
and rendered the Author essential service by 
the exertion of her talents. The flattering 
success of the Piece induced the Manager to 
accept it for that season. | 


cc 
cc 
cc 


Miss DaLr, it seems, was a Pupil of Mr, 
MazzinGH1. Her voice, although not the 
most powerful, possesses much sweetness, 
and she runs the most difficult passages with 
singular ease, neatness, and rapidity; her 
Shake, which is a natural one, is remarkably 
fine. In person, she is rather under the mid- 
dle stature, but perfectly well formed; and 
her manners are genteel and interesting. — 


In 
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In private life, her conduct is unblemished ; 
and she will, unquestionably, when more 
mellow in her profession, prove an ornament 


to the Theatre, and a deserving favourite of 
the Public. 


Mx, 
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Ms. FENNEL. - 


COVENT- GARDEN. 


THIs Gentleman is among the few who 
have descended from genteel prospects to the 
Stage, purely from inclination. Without the 
Stimulus of necessity, and in danger of of- 
fending very respectable relations, he was im- 
pelled, as it were by instind, to attempt the 
Buskin, and made application to the Mana» 
gers without the forms of introduction, or the 
impediment of fear. 

Mr. FENN EL can boast of more respectable 
connexions than the generality of the chil- 
dren of THESYISs. He was born, if we mis- 
take not, in Wales, where his relations now 
are, who gave him a liberal education, and 
intended him for the Bar. He came to Lon- 
don for accomplishment in the Law, but his 
atte.xtion was diverted from that pursuit, by 
| a pre- 
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a predilection for the Drama. Anxious to 
try how far Nature had qualified him for a 
profession for which he feit such fondness, 
and at the same time anxious to conceal his - 
passion from his friends, he thought in so re- 
mote a place as Edinburgh, his attempt, if . 
unsuccessful, would be buried in oblivion. 

Thither he went in the Summer of 1787, 


and taking a lodging near the Theatre, he 


soon betrayed his errand to some of the Corps 
who inhabited the same house, by spouting 
in his apartment; but he communed with 
none of them. Mr. jJacxson the Manager, 
was personally applied to, and our Hero per- 
formed Jaſſier, Othello, &c. under the assumed 
name of CAM BHRAT. 
The flattering reception he met with here, 
induced him to hope for general approbat ion 
in London. He waited on Mr. HARRIS, 
about the opening of Covent- Garden Thea- 
tre, 1737, without any introduction, and com- 
ing to the point at once, told him he wished 
to become an Actor. Mr. HARR IS replied, 
that there were many possessed with the 
same desire, but ſew with the necessary qua- 
lifications. Upon which Mr. Fenner beg- 
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ged leave to put it in his power to judge, and 
immediately repeated two or three speeches 
so much to the satisfaction of his auditor, 
that a night was instantly settled for him to 
make his debut. 

Either from a desire of concealing his -oun- 
tenance, or a partiality for the part, he se- 
lected Othello for his entree, and the encou- 
ragement given to his first efforts, embol- 
dened him to drop the sable mask, and come 
forward as Faffier, Alexander the Great, &c. 
but still under the fiftitious name of CAu- 
BRAY. In all these characters he was kind- 
ly received, and looked on as a very promis- 
ing Theatrical candidate. But as his talents 
did not create the admiration he wished and 
expected, he thought it adviseable to practise 

in the country, until his powers were nearer 
maturity. 

The favour with which his exertions had 
been honoured in Edinburgh, pointed out 
that City as the most genial school for his 
instruction; but he had scarcely renewed his 
former estimation before he was driven from 
that Stage, in the most arbitrary, unjust, and 
ungenerous manner. 
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The Play of Venice Prezerved was to be per- 
formed, and Mr. Woops, who has been the 
Scotch Ros:ius for about twenty years, already 
chagrined at the reputation of Mr. Fenner, 
was mortified and alarmed when the part of 
Fafficr was taken from him, and given to the 
latter, though this was done without any de- 
Sign of hurting him, but merely to cast the 
play as strongly as possible; and Pierre, a 
character of equal, if not superior conse- 
quence, was given him in exchange.—This 
was entirely the act of the Manager, for we 
believe Fenner approved of the soldier as 
much as the lover. 

Mr. Woods, who was originally a Printer, 
felt himself piqued and insulted by the change. 
As he professed to teach the Scotch how to 
speak English, and conducted himself with 
great propriety in private life, he was admitted 
into genteel circles, and commanded such in- 
fluence, that no Manager dared play in Edin- 
burgh without engaging him on his own 
terms. Elevated in his own ideas, he ima- 
gined an explanation with Jacxscx would 
be derogating from his importance. He 
waited on several young Lawyers who had 

formerly 
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formerly been his pupils, represented his 
grievance in the strongest colours, and with 
the advantage of having auditors previously 
prepossessed in his favour. The audience in 
Edinburgh think themselves the most select 
and judicious in the world! The audience 
in London they call an undiscriminating mob. 
Such being their sentiments, they instantly 
caught fire at the idea of an Erng/:5sh C:eeld 
superseding their ain clever Callant ; and after 
calling a numerous meeting, they went to 
the Theatre in a body, resolved to vent their 
indignation on Mr. Fenner. 

Whenever he appeared, he was saluted with 
hissing ; called on to answer how he dared 
take Jaſier from Mr. Woops; insulted, and 
loaded with the most approbrious inveRtives, 
He endeavoured to explain, but on hearing a 
zealot stigmatise him in the most odious lan- 
guage, his feelings as a man were so put to 
the quick, that he replied, “ The person who 
says so is a villain !” This assertion not be- 
ing generally understood, gave general of- 
fence, and he was called on to make a submis- 
sion more humiliating, if possible, than that 
formerly demanded of Mr. James AlcEIN; 
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which he refused, and in consequence was 


forced to quit the Stage, 

Though the arbitrary and illiberal body of 
Lawyers became his bitter enemies, yet the 
unprejudiced inhabitants of Edinburgh 
thought him shamefully injured. The story 
Spread, not only through Scotland, but 
England and Ireland; it was universally 
talked of, and the irrascible Caledonians were 
universally execrated. Every one felt for Mr. 
FexnNEL, and wished to see his wrongs re- 


dressed. 


Finding so many friends, and finding jus- 
tice so much on his side, he brought an ac- 
tion against the ringleaders for depriving him 
of his livelihood ; but here he found himself 
in an awkward predicament. To the dis- 
grace of the country, not one Advocate could 
be found to plead his cause, though it was 
well known to be a good one, until Mr. 
CARLES Hops and Mr. Lewis Grant 
Stood forth his champions, rather than not 
rescue Scotland from the ignominy of being 
destitute of Advocates, to plead the cause of 
an oppressed individual, 

But as Sir Harry Wildair says, It is vain 
to 
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to contend with a man in his own profes- 
si0n ;* for, after prosecuting the conspira- 
tors with all possible rigour near twelve 
months, he found himself as distant from re- 

dress as when he first began; and as if it 
were to exonerate the friends to his cause from 
mortification at his ill success, he consented 
to apologize on the public Stage, and ac- 
knowledge himself in the wrong, though 
every one present knew he had- not done 
wrong till that moment ! 


This action, which changed the public 


commiseration into contempt, we cannot ac- 


count for: it was not from a view of emolu- 
ment in Edinburgh, as he soon after left that 
City ; and it could not be from a conviction 
of, his error. He performed a few nights in 
Vork, and obtained another engagement at 
Covent-Garden in 1789, where he» seldom 
performed, and was discharged at the end of 
the Season. | 
On the commencement of the following 
Season he thought to effect by his pen what 
he could not accomplish by his Dramatic 
- talents; and to frighten the Managers into 
-a compliance with his wishes, by scourging 


them 
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them in a periodical publication, entitled 
«© The Theatrical Guardian!“ He profes- 
sed to redress all Theatrical grievances, and 
he spoke many strong and bitter truths ; but 
he failed in his design; the publication was 


dropped ; the Managers remain unreformed, 


and Mr. FEN N EL disengaged from any of the 


London Theatres. 
In his person he is very tall, and rather 


handsomely formed ; his face, too, is well 
adapted for the Drama, and his voice is power- 
ful and melodious. His merit arises more 
from personal than mental endowments, for 
his eloquence, though lofty and sonorous, 
is neither varied nor judicious ; and his de- 
portment is rather incumbered by the state- 
liness of his person, than rendered graceful 
by it. 


AIs. 
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MRS. LEWIS. 


— 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


% 


LIKE in other pursuits of life, connections 
formed on the Stage sometimes enable those 
to become independent, who, if they had 
been left to the reward of their own abilities, 
must have pined in want. The merchant 
or the tradesman frequently has riches 
heaped upon him, although his capacity is 
not worth a shilling, only because his uncle 
or his cousin happen to be wealthy and know- 
ing; and we find Mrs. Lew1s, whose greatest 
Theatrical recommendations never could have 
entitled her to thirty shillings per week, seated 
in the midst of power and plenty, to which 
she has been raised by what is commonly 
called being rained, 


Had Mr. LI ESOx, the father of this lady, 
vor. 11. k been 


. 
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been a strict moralist, it is probable she would 
not now have graced these pages. But an 
inattention to his business of a Printer, which 
he followed in St. John's-Square, and an in- 
attention to his family, favoured the early 
penchant of his daughter for the Drama: 
which with another father might have been 
curbed as tending to divert a young mind 
from sobriety and industry to folly and idle- 
ness. Miss LE ESOx's passion to see plays, 
was followed by a passion to act them; and 
having acquired some knowledge of reciting, 
by her observation of the Performers, her 
friends conceived such favourable hopes of 
her success, that they procured her an intro- 
duction to Mr. MackLin, in order that she. 
might be trained for public exhibition. 

That hardy veteran, and celebrated Theatri- 
cal tutor, wanted no other recommendation 
to his favour than Miss LE ESON's looks; she 
was very pretty, and Mr. MackLin always 
felt himself happy in instructing the fair sex. 
After she had been under his care a short 
time, he took her to Dublin, for the purpose 
of introducing her in that soil, where so 
many Stage plants of eminence have sprung 


up 
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up and flouriched. But Miss LEEsOx's suc- 
cess was not such as to add honour to the 
place of her Theatrical birth, yet her youth 
and beauty secured her protection and encou- 
ragement with the auditors in that gallant 

nation. | 
She had not long been on the Irish boards, 
before she made an impression on Mr. WIL. 
LIAM Lewis, at that time performing with 
great success in Capel-Street., He attacked 
her heart with considerable ardour, and adorn- 
ed with Theatrical laurels as he was, he soon 
made a conquest. But our young lovers were 
too warm and sincere to wait the cold forms 
of matrimony, a stipulation for which, they 
thought, would imply a doubt of each other's 
constancy and truth. They lived together 
many years, and when they had produced se- 
veral fine children, and had fully proved and 
approved each other's temper, they married. 
It would be ungenerous to analyse Mrs. 
Lewis's Dramatic abilities ; they cannot be 
commended, although her motives for con- 
tinuing on the Stage must. Her family is 
large, and no doubt she wishes to contribute 
all in her power towards their happiness: nor 
K 2 does 
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does she thrust herself forward in characters 
which she is incapable of sustaining. From 
an apparent knowledge ot the extent of her 
powers, she never assumes parts of more im- 
portance than such as Lady Piercy in Henry 
V. where it is impossible any genteel well- 
dressed woman can offend. The rarity of 
her appearance on the Boards leads us to cone 
clude that she would never come before the 
Public, were it not from a desire of occasion- 
ally drawing upon the Treasurer; and al- 
though we cannot applaud the Actress, yet 
we must admire the woman, 


5 
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Ms. EV ATT. 


COVENT=GARDENGo 


—— 


HAD this Gentleman continued in the busi- 
ness to which he was originally bred, and 
pursued it with the same ardour as he has 
done the Stage, with his habits of life he at 
this time would, in all probability, have been 
a thriving if not a rich Shopkeeper.:—but 
he seems to live in hopes of one day being a 
PALMER or a KEMBLE ; and although we 
would rejoice in his arrival at such eminence, 
for his assiduity and modesty deserve reward, 
yet we are sorry to think that his coldness, 
and apparent bashfulness, together with a 
certain awkwardness of person and deport - 
ment, are likely to preclude him long, if not 
for ever, from making a conspicuous figure 

on the boards. 
Mr. EvaTT was a Shopman, if not an 
Apprentice, to Mr. Drok, the Haberdasher 
K 3 in 
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in Pall-Mall. His first essays on the Stage 
were made in some wretched itinerant Com- 
panics in the vicinity of London, through 
the distresses and vicissitudes of which he is 
not of sufficient importance to be followed. 
We now find him engaged at Covent-Garden 
and the Summer Theatres, where he cer- 


tainly renders himself useful, though in very 


trifling characters. He has, however, this 
recommendation, that he is generally perfect 
in the words of his parts, and he pays par- 
ticular attention to his duty—qualities as re- 
quisite on the Stage as behind the counter, 
and of which the Managers are no doubt 
sensible. 
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Ma. DUFFEY. 


COVENT-GARDENe« 


\ 


A Foxvnzss for Theatrical exhibitions be- 
gets a propensity towards the Performers, 
and a desire of their company among the 
middling ranks of mankind ; which in a lit- 
tle time grows into a wish of attempting their 
profession, from a hope of a genteel income, 
and a profusion of public panegyric. 

Mr. Durrzr, who served a regular pro- 
bation to the business of a Hatter, and who 
kept a shop in Dublin, was highly pleased 


with the society of the histrionic Gentlemen 


in that city; and as he sung a good song, 
and heard his voice often complimented, he 
Soon looked down with contempt on his me- 
chanical maintenance, and felt his breast 
burn only for the soothing service of AroLLo. 
The report of his natural talents opened 
the way for his introduction to the Theatre; 
and his reception by the Public was such as 
K 4 | "NS 
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he had great reason to be pleased with.” His 
voice was highly commended ; but study and 
private practice were evidently very necessary 
to make him a correct Singer. 

While in Dublin, this Gentleman made one 
of the best blunders recorded. One even- 
ing, during the performance of the Jabilie, 
he was suddenly called to go on the Stage; 
but having mislaid a wooden goblet made for 
the purpose, he, in the hurry, rather than 

| keep the Stage waiting, snatched up a crystal 
rummer, and sung, amid the loudest burs's 


of laughter“ Behold this fair Goblet! 't was 


« carved from a free, &c, 

A difference ari-ing b-tween Mr. HAR RIS 
and Mis. KENNED Y, a Lady that generally 
officiated as a male in. the vocal line, Mr. 
Durry, who had now scen some service in 
Dublin, was engaged in her stead for Co- 
vent-Garden, where he made his debut the be- 
ginning of the Season 1789. He has a good 
voice, but having a great deal to learn, he 
was d scharged at the conclusion, to make 
room for Ix cLEDON. 

He has since sung at Vauxhall, and now, we 
believe, follows the business of a Coal Mer- 
chant, 


Mx, 
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Mx. FARLEY, - 


COVENT=-GARDEN, ' 


HAS been educated from his infancy in Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, His parents lived in 
Bow-Street, and were' glad to permit him, 
while a child, to go upon the Stage, as it pro- 
duced some little addition -to their income. 
It is not more than eight or ten years ago, 
since he performed the Page in the Tragedy 
of the Orphan, and at that time he did not 
appear to be more than eight or nine years 
old. He afterwards ated behind the curtain 
as Call- Bey. The trifling characters allotted 
to him being chiefly Servants or Fops, afford 
no opportunity of exhibiting what he pos- 
sesses. He is however so very young that it 
would not be surprizing it he one day attains 
a much higher rank in the Theatre. 

We are warranted in this assertion, although 
| K 5 but 
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but a slender instance, by the very discrimi- 
native feelings with which he pourtrayed the 
character of Oscar, during ByaN's illness, 
and so greatly superiorto the diminutive ori- 
ginal. 


Mk, 
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MRS. JVELLS, os 


COVENT- GARDEN. 


| 


WITH that sweetaess of sim plicitywhich cha- 
racterises the rural innocence of unpolishe d 
nature at once the admiration of refined 
breeding, whose decorous accomplishments 
lose their refulgence, when with the charms 
of the cottage maid contrasted with the 
uncommon endowments of personal and men- 


tal captivations, whose bewitching powers 
endear most, when engaged in the delineation 
of artless rusticity, we bring forward Mrs. 
WELLs, with all that fame that her predomi- 
nating merits have long commanded. 

J. the town of Birmingham she was born, 
Her father was engaged in the manufactures 
of that place, and her mother, Mrs. Davies, 
kept a Tavern, whose good chear, as any 
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good thing will do, attracted the favour and 
company of the Theatrical Gentlemen ; 
among whom was Mr. Hurt. That Gen- 
tleman, as if Nature whispered to him the 
future greatness of Mrs. WeLLs, was proud 
to stand her god-father at the christening. 

Such was the worldly introduction of Miss 
Davies, now Mrs. WELLs. Early in her 
life the chilling hand of misfortune lay on 
her infant head; but it lay lightly. The 
pangs that may rend the. breast of an adult, 
affect not the breast of a babe. 

Her father became insane, and died in a 
mad house. Her mother, whese monied af- 
fairs were embarrassed by the expence attend- 
ing her husband's indisposition, found the 
business of a Viatner clog on her fingers; 
and as she had caught a fondness for acting, 
by her intimacy with persons of that profes- 
sion, She embarked her all upon the Stage, 
and, with two daughters on her hands, she 
obtained an engagement in Dublin, 

The powerfui aid of extraordinary talents 
was somewhat wanting to secure her the con- 
tinual countenance of the Irish nation. She 
returned to England; and in Vorkshire, and 


different 
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different parts of the North, were her best 
abilities displayed. About this time it was 
that our young Cowslip first walked into pub- 
lic notice, and pueri.e as her exertions were, 
her sweet delicacy of visage, and elegant 
meekness of deportment, drew that which 1s 
the aim of all general commendation, 

The wandering steps of our young Hes 
roine led her, with her tender mother, to 
Shrewsbury. Her ripening beauties, like the 
mid day Sun, at this time infused a warmth 
into every breast that came near her. Mr. 
Wells, a Comedian in the same Theatre, 
felt forcibly the truth of this assertion, and 
his utmost efforts were exerted to obtain her. 
90 young a heart was easily prevailed on. 
The Manager, Mr. MirIEx, assisted at the 
nuptials, and poor Cœcuslip was wedded with- 
out knowing for what reason. 

An union, in which affection, on the side 
of our fair one had no share, and which was 
brought about by too sudden, and too tran- 
Sitory"a passion on the side of Mr. WEIISs, 
could not be expected to exist long. At 
Exeter the bridegroom became attached to 
a Lady who had formerly kept a Chandler's 

a shop 
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Shop in Holborn, but who had now com- 
menced Actress, and they both ran off to Ire- 
land, where he has remained ever since. 

For the present object of our story this was 
an event the most fortunate in her life. Un- 
incumhered by a Husband of no abilities, 
her own brilliancy of powers commanded 
more notice, and consequently mare fame. 
Mr. CarLEvR, impressed with the highest 
esteem for her talents, obtained for her an 
engagement at the Hay-Market, and she 
made her first appearance on a London Stage 
about the year 1781. : 

So much beauty and dramatic merit could 
not be suffered to depart the metropolis when 
once it had been seen in it. She was engaged 
for tlie Winter at Drury-Lane; and we may 
add, what in adding is but justice, that she 
stepped the more into good opinion the more 
she was seen; nor should her spruceness in 
the male habit be overlooked. 

Her success, however, was not confined to 
Comedy alone. The powers of the immor- 
tal Stoos having rendered Tragedy fashi- 
onable, Mrs. WELLs, whose general talents 
are happy in depicting universal Drama, paid 


her 
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her orisons to the melancholy MsLTOUENE; 
she played Jabella at one time for her benefit, 
and Jane Shore at another. The surprise ex- 
cited at her attempt is not to be wondered at, 
when it is known that she was looked upon 
in the train of Tu ALA as a principal, and 
that the grief-rending scene she never yet 
had entered on. 

The prejudice against her capability va- 
nished as she appeared. The scenes of Sov— 
THERN and Rows she pourtrayed with that 
natural animation and pleasing effect, which 
are only to be effected by sublimity of genius 
and sublimity of beauty. The Majesty of 
S1DDpoxs was majesty indeed :—but the soft 
pathos and discriminating delivery of Mrs, 
Wers were delightful to every discriminat- 
ing auditor ; and her shriek in Label moved 
many tender hearts to shriek with her in 
unison. : | 

Thus did her own merit do what merit al- 
ways will do.—Her name as a Tragedian be- 
came honourable, as her name as a Comedian 
had been before.——The Public Advertiser, 
and the Morning Chronicle, two Papers at 
that time in high request for their Theatrical 

Obser- 
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yations, grew $till into more request by the 
sweet and elegant delineatiohs of her fasci- 
nating performances: the language of them 
was new; and novelty, added to whim and 
peculiarity of expression, rendered them va- 
luable as the Poems of Della Crusca, which 
will live with all Poems that deserve to live. 

The fame built upon her Tragical exer- 
tions, Mrs Werts hoped would influence 
the Drury-Lane Managers to put her forward 
in that line; but she was somewhat mis- 
taken; for, blind to their own interest, they 
were blind to her excellence; and with that 
co:nmendable spirit that distinguishes con— 
scious Capacity, she went over to the Covent» 
Garden Manager, where she flourished in 
Hermione, Imogen, &c. but the cup and dagger 
not predominating at that House, Mrs. WeLLs 
threw them aside. 5 

The buzz of private conversation had long 
extolled her powers of mimicry; and her 
public exhibition of those powers had long 
been solicited in vain. In the summer of 
1787, scon after the opening of the Royalty- 
Theatre, she was, by the entreaties of her 
friends, and the offer of fifty pounds per 
night, 
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night, induced to come forward with her imi- 
tations at that Theatre; and, in saying that 
the crowds were immense ho went to see her; 
that the applause was general and incessant; 
and that her likenesses, particularly those of 
Mrs. SiDboxs and Mrs, CK Awrosb, were 
executed with the most rare facility and truth 
e only say what thousands, now in diffe- 
rent parts of the globe, d at the time of 
her performance. 

The fractious caprice of old age drove her 
several seasons from the Hay-Market Theatre, 
where her Cows/ip, her Madge, and her Maude, 
were resorted to with that great degree of 

- avidity which distinguishes the early part of 
Mrs. S1vpons's cajeer,—She, in the Season 
1791, with her return, restored fashion to 
that House; but now she has again deserted 
it. Her Imitations she'gives at her Benefits, 
where those who frequently know what ir is 
to receive great Dramatic gratification, are 
sure to attend. The Dramatis!, and other 
Pieces which she has patronized, best can 
Speak the truth of. this, 

For several Summers she has given the Pro- 
vincial Towns a taste of her exquisite Thea- 


trical 
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trical niceties. Cheltenham, Weymouth, 
and Brighton, have been delighted with 
her wide spread power of pleasing ; and the 
general admiration of the Nobility and Gen- 
try has been eclipsed by the particular pa- 

tronage and attention of Their Majesties. 
Of those virtues that exalt the human race, 
Mrs. WEeLLs is by no means destitute :—her 
care of an aged mother can never be too 
much known ; her benevolence to the unfor- 
tunate Mrs. Epwin can never be enough 
praised ; and her generosity to all objects of 
charity is well known to those who are proud 
of knowing her. But as this Lady has an- 
nounced her own Memoirs, written by her- 
self, we shall leave to her the completion 
of the picture. Fortune is not always pro- 
pitious to the benevolent. Mrs. WEeLLs has, 
in recent vicissitudes, to deplore the contrary. 
In the Theatrical hemisphere her abilities 
have long been admired ; and with that ad- 
miration must cease all true taste. Simpli- 
city characterises her superior acting; nor is 
Comedy or Tragedy lost in her hands. With 
due distinction, she may be called a Child 
of Nature; and with justice most rigid, 
she 
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she may be called a divine Performer. She 
is handsome and elegant in her person; her 
face is completely beautiful ; and her leering 
smile is, with sensations the most pleasant, 
perfectly captivating, 
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Mx. POPE. 


COVENT=GARDUN, 


By depicting heroes and. heroines on the 
canvas, this gentleman. seems to have caught 
the desire of depifting them in a more ani- 
mated manner on the stage; and though his 
merit in the former was praise-worthy, yet 
his merit in the latter has brought him into 
still more notice and emolument. 

He is a native of Cork, in Ireland, where 
he early studied drawing, and had arrived at 
Such proficiency in the art of painting, that 
some of his pieces are highly spoken of. 
He very early imbibed a fondness for the 
Drama, and performed Oroconckto, and Several 
other parts in Cork, merely to try his skill. 
Miss YouNnGe, being there at that time, was 
$0 delighted with his talents, that she recom- 

mended 
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mended him to Mr. Hax#u1s, and exerted 
all her iufluence in his ſavour. 

His ist app arance at Covent-Garden was 
in his darling pa t of O crore, about the con- 
clusion of the year 1784; and he per sonated 
the unfo tunate Prince with such feel.g aud 
animation, that aided by his powerful me- 
lodious voice he astonished all present, and 
gave the greatest reason to expect that he 
would soon shine the first Tragic Actor on 
the Stage. The play was repeated many 
nights, and crowds went to see it. 

But when he divested himself of his sa- 
ble visage, the critics discovered that his 
countenance was not formed for Tragedy. 
His round face was found incapable of ex- 
pressing grief, joy, or disdain; nevertheless, 
his handsome figure, powerful sweet voice, 
the natural fire which breathed in every 
word; and above all, the tender yet warm 
manner in which he pourtrayed the Lover, 
rendered him a great favourite, particularly 
with the fair sex, who universally allowed 
that no man upon the Stage knew how to 
take a Lady delicately by the hand but 
himself. 
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As Mrs. Sippoxs had at this time brought 
Tragedies into great fashion, Mr. Harris, 
with HEN DERSON, Pore, Holman, Mrs, 
CRAawFoORD, and Miss Vou NE, was able to 
represent them with great eclat; and the 
Public was equally divided in opinion about 
the excellence of the two last mentioned Gen- 
tlemen. 

Whether from gratitude or love, Mr. Port 
soon after married Miss YounGst ; and as 
Mr, Hol MAN disagreed with the Manager, 
and left the Theatre, Mr. PoE got posses- 
sion of most of his parts, such as Romeo, 
Hamlet, &c. and Mr. HEN DERSONH being 
dead, he was for a few Seasons the principal 
Tragedian at the Theatre. 

But Mr. Har RIS, who knows that novelty 
is the delight of a London audience, re-en- 
gaged Hol MAx in 1790, and as a jarring 
about parts was apprehended, Mr. Por E 
thought proper to go to Edinburgh, where 
he was a very great favourite. 

Since the loss of Mr. HEN DEBRSON, no Ac- 
tor has appeared, who plays so much from 
the heart as Mr. Por E. Had nature been as 
kind to his countenance, which is, however, 

: rather 
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rather handsome off the Stage, as she has 
been to his person and voice, with a very lit- 
tle more attention to the Graces, he would 
have become an excellent Actor: he 
would be what we may suppose of KEeMBLE 
with Porz's voice and animation. 

During an absence of two or three years 
from the London Stage, he paid considerable 
attention to his first study, the art of Paint- 
ing, and it was even reported, that he never 
more would wield the truncheon. But his 
occasional performances in country Theatres 
sufficiently contradicted that assertion. He 
is re- engaged at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
and made his first appearance there in 1791 
as Lord Townley, a character which he sup- 
ports with great manliness and energy ; 
he has also performed Oreoonekto, and other fa- 
vourite parts, nor has he fallen off in point 
of ability, or in the public favour, 
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MAS. CROUCH. 


vp — 


DbRURT-LANE. 


WE now introduce a Lady, who is univer- 
sally allowed to be the most beautiful that ever 
graced the English Stage. The symmetry of 


her countenance and person, the soft fasci- 
nation of her smile, and the unaffected sweet- 


ness of her manner, excite the admiration 
even of females. But when those personal 
accomplishments have the addition of a me- 
lodious refined pipe, with great talents as an 
Actress to recommend them, they beeome 
irresistible ;—hence the sudden bursts of ap- 
plause that so often follow the exertions of 
Mrs. Croucn. 


This Lady is a daughter of Mr. PullL1Ps, h 


an Attorney, who is descended from a re- 
spectable ſamily in South Wales. Mr. Pait- 
Ii rs has distinguished himself by various lite- 
rary productions, particularly during the con- 

test 
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test between Great Britain and her American 
Colonies.- By these he acquired the acquain- 
tance and friendship of the great Dr. FR ANR ·/ 
LIN, Which continued to his death. Some 
of Mr. Pa1LL1ys's productions were csteemed 
80 favourable to the cause of Liberty, that 
the Doctor requested they might be read at 
the head ot battalions of the American troops, 
to inspire them with the sentiments which 
they breathed, | 

Previous to Miss PniLL1es's entrance on 
the Stage, she was on the eve of marriage to 
a Gentleman who had acquired a large fortune 
in India, and who intended to embark for that 
country a second time; but her friends in- 
sisting that she should have two European 
attendants to accompany her thither, and the 
Nabob, who had passed the meridian of life, 
insisting on the contrary, the proposed match, 
in which Miss PRHILLIPS's heart was little 
interested, was declined on her part. The 
Gentleman was afterwards killed in an en— 
gagement with Hy DER ALLY, 

During the treaty of marriage, she was 
strongly solicited by the Managers to engage 
at Drury-I.ane, as they were particularly in 
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want of a first Singer; and as she united to 
one of the finest voices in the world extreme 


deauty of face and figure, they prediaed 


greatiy in her favour. Liberal terms were 
offered, but from the report of her ap- 
proaching marriage having reached the Ma- 
nagers, they concluded she had declined, and 
immediately articled Mrs. Carc1LL. 

About two years afterwards she was acci- 
dentally met by Mr. LIX LEY, who expressed 
much astonishment at her not being in India. 
He instantly repeated his proposals, though 
Mrs. Car G11LL was then engaged, and after 
some months treaty, she was articled to him 
by her father, when it was stipulated that 
Mr. LIN LEX should receive half of her sa- 
lary for some years. She made her ente in 
the difficult character of Mandaue, in Artax- 
erxes, in 1781, although she had only sixteen 
days to study the Songs and Recitative. 

The success and applause that attended 
her first appearance, and her few performances 
in the first year, soon convinced the Managers 
how fortunate they were in securing such a 
treasure. Aided by great application, her 

own 
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own natural advantages, the abilities of Mr, 


LixLEY, and the exertions of her FaTugrgs 


who is reckoned a complete master in the 
English language, her progress was rapid; 
and professional reputation, in any line, is 
almost synonimous with opulence. | 
A marriage was certainly on foot between 
her and a Mr. LorTus, of a noble family in 
Ireland, which was broke off, through the 
jealousy of some of those noble relations, who 
iatzrfered to prevent it: and though strongly 
importuned to bring an action for the breach 
of promise of marriage, which the lady could 
have well supported, her feelings took the 
alarm; and highly, we think, to her honour, 
Miss PmiLLips discovered a spirit and deli— 
cacy superior to such a conduct, very properly 
considering herself an equal in every thing 
but fortune, in a case where fortune ought 
not in justice to be considered as any thing. 


Mr. Crovucn, a young Gentleman of the 


Navy, and of a respectable family in Corn- 


wall, next made overtures to her; and though 


Miss PRHILILIPS was at that time surrounded 
with many suitors, he had the good fortune 


to be preferred. A private marriage imme- 
. diately 
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diately took place, Notwithstanding the 
malicious and envious insin uations which have 
appeared through the medium of Newspapers, 
and which, we are sorry to say, are too often 
directed against some of the worthiest mem- 
bers of society, this gentleman possesses the 
most perfect estcem and friendship of a very 
numerous acquaintance, Some of whom are 
of the very first description, and more parti— 
cularly so with those he became acquainted 
with through his union with Miss PRIL“Z 
LIPS. 

Mrs. Crovucn had not obtained the sum- 
mit of vocal reputation, when Mr. KELLY 
arrived from the Continent, who being an 
entire stranger in England, experienced her 


most friendly attentions; in return, she re- 


ceived instructions, which the musical science 
of that Gentleman enabled him to give, and 
which were soon perceived in the improve- 
ment of our heroine. 

Our fair Syren has been equally admired 
in Ireland as in this kingdom; she has been 
three or four seasons among that hospitable 
people, and particularly the Summer 1789, 
when she went through the circuit with more 

distinguished 
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distinguished ec/ar than in any preceding ex- 
cursion, She so char med the people of L- 
meric, that on her Benefit Night she was pre- 
Sented with a large Gold Medal by the La- 
dies and Gentlemen of the Town; with a 
tribute inscribed to her great abilities on one 
Side, and on the other, the Arms of the City 
most beautifully engraven, 

When in Dublin, the bewitching manner in 


which she zung the celebrated Ballad of Auld 


Robin Grey gained so great applause, that it 
alone filled Smock Alley Theatre. 

Elegant compliments have been paid her in 
other parts of Ireland, as well as in London and 
our Porvincial Theatres. She lately received 
overtures from different parts of the Conti- 
nent, but we hope she will repay the partia- 
lity of her friends in this Metropolis, by con- 
tinuing to indulge them with her enchanting 
powers. 

In the season of 1787-8 Mr, KEIL intro- 
duced in Comus a new duet, which was sung 
with such delightful effect by him and Mrs. 
CRroucn, as gained them the most unbounded 
plaudits. It gave rise to much criticism, 
and many poetical effusions. Among the 
| L 3 laiter 
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latter, one by a JohN OswaLD under the 
assumed name of S1LVESTER Orwar, which, 
for its singularity, as well as that of its Au- 
thor,* we shall take the liberty of in- 
terting here, It is entitled Cohn The 
allusſions in it are chiefly made to Mrs, 
CrovcH as first Bacchanie, presenting the 
enchanted cup; and Mr. KeLLy as First 
Baccha nal. 


To pamper'd Wealth or Pride enthron'd 
No venal praise I pay : 
Ns 


2 


1 — 
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Jonn OswALD was a native of Edinburgh, At 
an early age he cloped from his parents, and enlisted as 
a private soldier in the 46th regiment. As soon as it 
was discovered by his Relations, an Ensigncy was pure / 
chased for him in the 42d Regiment, 

In that capacity he went to the East-Indies, during the 
war before last, and there distinguished himself with 
g eat gallantry; but owing to a differer ce of opinion with 
General Macros, then his Cemmancer in Chief, he 
sold out, and aſter a peregrinatien of about two years 
among the Prechmans of India, the Fersians, &c. he 
arrived in England, so changed by the manners and 
dress he assumed, as to be unknown to his friends, 

He became a convert so much to the Hindoo ſaith, 
that the ferocity of the young soldier of fortune sunk 
into 
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No gain-insidious thought pollutes th' impassion's 
lay ; 

For in my candid breast 

Nor proud Ambition's anxious train 

Their giddy projects roll, 

Nor gilded Pomp of semblance vain 

A single sigh excites, 

Or wakes to care my simple soul, 


L 4 Of 


into the mild philosophic manners of the Hindoo 
Brachman. During his stay in England he uniformly 
abstained from eating animal food: nay, so great was 
his abhorrence of blood, that rather than pass through 
a Butcher*s Market, he would go any distance round about, 
He brought up his children in the same way. 

We shall pass over the intermediate part of his liſe 
with brevity, in order to arrive at the most important 
period, the catastrophe, 

In 1790, being a warm admirer of the French Revo- 
lution, he went to Paris, and there associated with the 
leaders of the Jacobin Club. He was, however, a 
long time there without being distinguished by any 
thing but his violent speeches. He lived in a small 
hut, a short distance from Paris, and during his obscu- 
rity he was driven to such distress, that it is said, being 
truly reduced to Sans-Culottes in their clothing, he turn- 
ed out both his sons to feed on what they could pick 
up in the neighbouring gardens: and forests, for they 

posscssed 
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Of Fortune reckless, while the Fates benign 


Permit to prove the warm Delights 
That wanton round the rosy throne of Love : 
Love, whose soul-subduing sway, 
Submissive all that breathe obey, 
Men and immortal Gods above. 
„% And thou, to whom his delegated reign, 


Fair Syren of the scenic field, 
The 


8 _— 


possessed an equal antipathy with the Father to animal 
food. 

Soon aſter this, Fortune smiled on him. He pro- 
presed to the Convention to introduce the use of the 
Pike not only in the Army, but ameng the Mob. This 
p: oposal being accepted, he had under tuition an im- 
mense corcourse of both sexes, to instruCt in the use 
of that instrument. He was appointed Colonel Com- 
mandant; and thus he was suddenly advanced from 
the greatest poverty to a state of affluence. He is also 
$aid to have suggested that capering, singing, and fury ex- 
hibitcd by the French armywhen going to action, which 
has so much tended to cunſound and intimidate their 
OPPpoTr ents. 

Here is to be remarked the contraricty of the human 
character. He whese mildness of dispos:tion could 
not behold a drop of blood without shuddering wich 


horror—he who could ca:l a Scldier by no milder epi- 
thet than that of Butckter/—even he instantaneously fied 


from the one extreme to the other. He is seid to have 
commanded at those e hort rid massactes at 
Paris 
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The God commits on earth to wield, 
O! deign, with one enchanting smile, 
To chear th' aspiring Lay, 
Which trembling tries the proud essay! — 
For oh! amid the meteor blaze 
Of fancy flashing on the soul, 
With eagle pinion'd flight, 
What Son of Song sublime, 
To Poesy's giddy summit soars, 
And cropping, bold, th' immortal buds that blow, 
Around thy bcauteous form th? unfading bloom shall 
twine. 
—— form not comely less than that which beam'd 
So lovely on the ravish'd view 
Of muse-rapt Youth, who roving on the brow 
Of lofty Pindus, laurel-crown'd, : 
L 3 Her 


* 8 


Paris in July, August, and September, 179 1. He also 
at the head of his infernal pikemen formed the guard 
which closely surrounded the scaffold cn which the late 


King of France was guillotined. Immediately after the 


head of the unſortunate monarch ſell into the basket, 
he and his whole troop struck up a hymn he had com- 
posed for the occasion, and danced and sung, like $0 
many Savages, round and round the scaffold ! | 

In 1793 he is said to have met his fate, ſor he was 
Killed, together with both his sons, in an action with 
the advocates of Royalty in La Vendee. 
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Her lucid limbs the laughing Goddess lave 


n gay Castalia's beauty-purpled wave, 
With <tep-arresting wonder saw! 


*« Fir'd with the sight, he seiz'd the burning steel- 
The marble melting into life, 
Admiring Greece beheld, 
And bow'd to Beauty's Queen the conscious knee, 
But ah ! less pleas'd, the Sculptor sigh'd to see 
So faintly on the maible trac'd 
The for m that bloom'd more lovely in his breast. 
„O! me, uncqual to the darling theme, 
With sacred fire, ye Powers of Poesy, fill! 
Or if from Ida's haughty hill 
With bold delight ye trace the torrent floog 
That foams and roars and rushes to the main 
Or if enamou!'d more cf attic sweets, 
By Ca LIROE's rose-cnamell'd rill 
Ye cull the mellow lay; 
Or Temet's gratcful groves among, 
With the smiling wreathe of song, 
Caressing Lovcs repay. 
The muse=collefted wreathe to twine, 
An offering worthy Beauty's shrine! 
O bring, ye zephyr-pinioa'd Hours, 
That fan the tender Spring 
Bring, O bring the lovely hue 
Of ros e-bud rurs'd wich neQ'ry dew z 
Bring the gluw that gildy the sky, 


Wilen 
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When from her rosy bower 
AURORA, blushing, bids her bridegroom hie. 
* Ah! rather, fair Eur HROSYNE— 

Ah! rather on my fancy rise 

The living lustre of thine eyes! 

Ah! warm and lucid on my fluttring heart, 

Let one propitious smile 

With gemius-kindling radiance roll! 

Anon, the magic ray 

With Beauty's fairest tints shall fluch my glowing 
soul, 

Till on the fondly-gliding lay 

The gay reflection {lit 

More brilliant than the varicd blaze 

Ok mingling earth and skies, 

Which o'er yon limpid streamlet's dimply maze, 

In wavy lustre, loves to play, 

What time, by Vernal Venus led, 

The April Loves, a laughing train, 

In sunny shower descend. 

„ Fragrance-fraught, their fairy feet 

Joy-bounding Earth delights to meet, 

As joln'd with woodland Nymphs 

And universal PAN 

They celebrate with elven tre ad 

The triumph of their Queen. 

Reviving Nature chearful lifts her head, 

And bids her smiles o'er fields of Virgin-green 
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The pur! le blu ch of joy diffuse ; 
While young DEes$1RE, with bosom heaving high, 
Frequent breathes the flame-fed sigh, 
And gazes fondly-fix'd on all his new Delights. 
O thou! for whom I breathe the frequent sigh, 
Thou fairest blossom of the blooming year! 
O! might my Love-sick lay 
With voice of that wild warbler vie, 
In blest Arab:a's balmy grove, 
Who round the Rose, fair object of his love,“ 
Revolves his amorous flight, 1 
Till odour-drunk, and dizzy with delight, 
Beside his blushing bride he fall: 
O then! around the fairest Aose + 
That blows on FLOR A's fragrant lap, 
My fond, fond Lay would flutter still! 
And still, the warbled theme would be, 
EvPHROSYNE! EuPHROSYNE! 
„ EUPHROSYNE !—with sudden bound 
The mag'c sound 
My conscious soul excites ; 
Like some stray kidling, whom the devious sweets 


Of 


— 
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* The Nightingale is said by the Orientals to be en- 
amoured of the Rose, which is, indeed, in those eli- 
mates extremely odoriferous. 


* No Rcse that blgws, sung by Mrs. Crovuca in 
Zelima and Azure x | 
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Of distant herb had sever'd from the flock, 
If chance, sweet sound of Shepherd's reed 
Salute his ear, 


Light skipping o'er the fleeting field he bounds, 


Nor once 1emits his wild career, 
Till rushing on his glowing mind, 
In all their greeny grace array'd 
Ol laughing meads, and mazy rills, | 
His darling haunts he gain. 

„ I xe! I xe th' enchanting Fair 
Rob'd in all her lovely state, 
From my Fancy's faithful scat, 
Mid the gay tumult of my soal, 
I sce the smiling image rise! 
Her sweetly gliaing path 
Where'er the Goddess bends, 
In purple lustre swim the sequious Loves. 

© But fraught, ah me! with amorous woe, 
From their shoulders plumy pride” 
Depend their quivers glancing sheen. 
And see the silver bow they bend 
And swift in rosy smiles involv'd 
The pointed lightnings fly. 
Ah me! my flaming heart they pierce 
I die! ——I die !——I die! 
Delicious wound! O Deat% divine! 
O arrows poison'd with delight! 
O dart deep-barb'd with bliss ! 


But 
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But who is he, that dares so nigh, 
With eagle eye, 
On that Meridian Sun to gaze ? 
On that Meridian Sun, bose sloping rays 
Our faintivg souls can scarce sustain! 

* Unmelted, mid zthereal flame, 
Much favour'd youth of Comvs' train, 
O KELLY! can'st thou move? 
Can'st thou touch that Angel-frame, 
Nor feel th* extatic shock of Love? 

«© Ah! no, fond Youth, no mimic Lover 
Those impassion'd eyes betray, 
Stars blue twinkling, that discover 
More than words of fire convey. 
From no fictitious passion flows : 
That mazy flood of modulated flame : : 
For ah! though rich the native note 
Of song-enamour'd Nightingale, 

So sweet a strain 

Could he attain, 
Diffus'd not Love the liquid Lay! 

«© Yes, from his sonl's desir -di!ated cell 
The little Syren pcurs th' impassion'd song; 
Down Fairy Love's delightful dell 
The gliding Graces guide, 
In fondly-winding maze, the warbling t:de : 
While from th* adjoining myrtle shade, 
Where hidden hangs their leify couch of Love, 

With - 
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With more enchanting trill, 
Ilis tender mate, . 
PHILOMTH LA, Syren sweet, 
Subjoins the fond reply; 
The mingling melody 


Glides glowing down the rapture-trembling grove 2 


From every silent spray 

Song-smitten warblers wond' ring list the lay, 
While from his grotto's green alcove, | 
In brea hlezs extacy, 

Collected Zephyr, panting with delight, 
The tuneful toxication drinks profound ;: 
Heed!ess, the while, of flow'rets gay, 
That smile enamour'd round. 

Fair daughters of the vernal plain ! 

Unsipt ye spread th? ambro-ial bloom, 

And suing Shed your su eet perfume, 

And court his balmy kiss in vain, 

% O thou! by whose imperious charms, 
Their paly rays obscur'd | 
The heavenly groupe of British Beauties plain, 
Fair CI R CE of the scenic field! I come 
A voluntary Slave : 

The :oul-enchanting draught I crave, 
And court the blissful bane, 

On me, on me the potent spell employ ! 
O lap my captive soul in silken folds 
Ot that dædalian labyri nh of song! 


O! bin 
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O! bind me with the rosy link 

Of Love-entwined charms ! 

Swelling bosom's magic play, , 
Of polish'd arm the tap'ring sway, 

Fairy wave of witching waist ; 

And with the graceful gesture join 

The furtive force of sidelong ray, 


And robber-glance that bears the soul away; 


And O!] withall the dimply magic twine, 
That plays delightful round that mouth divine! 
* Enough, enongh—the soul-invading blaze 


My beauty-dazzled sense can bear no more! — 


O! guide me giddy to the bower of Bliss! 
There on thy downy Jap inclin'd, 
O! grant me such a kiss, 
As Guardian Angels give, 
When near celestial bounds, 
The soaring Saint they greet, 
And smiling lead-him to the blissful seat. 
© Vain tale of future joy ! 
Let air-fed Bigots hug the meagre hope : 
To me, O better fate! be given 
That certain bliss, that richer heaven, 9 
That little paradise of love, 
Which on that heaving bosom blooms, 
There mid the lillies of delight, 
That wave in breeze of fond desire, 
O! let me press the panting Joys! 
O! let 
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O ! let me prove the draught divine!“ 
Fill, fair I: chantress, fill the magic bowl, 

Till the foaming bliss run o'er. 

O! let me quaff the lovely folly! 

O! let me lave with frenzy fond 

The love-parch'd longing of my soul! | 
„Wisdom! I bid thy weary way farewell. 

And leave to fools thy frigid lore,” 


Mrs. Crovcn, within these last two years, 
has made rapid advances towards perfection 
in her profession. Her voice is not only ex- 
tensive, but extremely plaintive and melo- 
dious: better calculated for the delightful 
songs of simplicity, than the brawura style; 
yet she has recently been successful in the 
latter, as those who have heard her in the 
Siege of Belgrade, &c. will amply attest. 

Since her Performance of Miss Alton in the 
Heiress, she has acquired, and deservedly, 
much celebrity as an Actress, and has app-ared 
in many sentimental and tragic characters with 


oreat 


—— 


* To those who are inclined, from prucery, male. 
volence, or a boorish antipathy to the Muses, to fasten 
on the innocent play of imagination an improper means 
ing, the Auihoc shall only s..y, {-n: $6it z mal y enge. 
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great eclat, Several great judges, who have 
witnessed her powers in private performances, 
are of opinion, that she would, with practice, 
become a first-rate Tragedian; she has like- 
wise strong Comic powers ; but the Public 
would be unwilling to barter her voice for 
any thing less pleasing. In the combination 
of good acting with good singing and dis- 
tinct articulation, she is unrivalled at present 
on the Stage. | 

The benevolence of Mrs. Crouch is well 
known, Possessing the best of hearts, her 
abilities have always been too circumscribed 
to accomplish her intentions. 

'The following lines of a favourite Author 
[who thus speaks of her in his Farewel to 
London] having appeared in the former edi- 
tions, we shall conclude the present with 
them, 5 | 


«© And CrRovcn, endued with every gentle grace, 
A voice celestial, and an angel face : 

Sweet harmonist ! whose silver tones impart 
The soothing melody that charms the heart; 
No more shall I, with the admiring throng, 
Enraptur'd listen to thy magic song; 
Nor shall I, but by Fancy's powerful aid, . 
Behold 
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Behold thee as the gentle Adelaide, 

Or as Ophelia, claim the tender tear, 

While unadorn'd, thy voice shall scoth the ear; 
But the prophetic Muse with joy reveals 

What merit, ever diffident, conceals: 
Delighted, sees thee join the tragic train, 

And in soft numbers pensively complain, 

Thine 1s the skill, and thine the happy art, 
Wich gacred sounds to elevate the heart: 

When HAN DEL's harmony divinely flows, 
With holy rapture every boswu glows ; 

Aided by thee, we feel th' angelic strain, 

And find, well pleas'd, a new CzC1L14 reign,” 
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Ma. HARLEY. 


COVENT=GARDENe 
— ß — 


HOWEVER the heroes and heroines of the 
Drama may contemn the opprobium so gene- 
rally affixed by the world to the profession of 
a Player, they are themselves principally the 
cause of its attaching so much disrespect in 
Society. Suddenly elevated from obscurity 
and indigence to affluence and fame, very 
few of t. have sufficient prudence and 
good sei eto make the este em of their moral 
keep pace with that of their professional cha- 
racter; and the only use they in general make 
of Fortune's bounties is an unbounded indul— 
gence, in the extremes of dissipation and 
fashionable follies. 

The present subje& of these memoirs, by 
changing his name from Davies to HarLey, 
on his assuming the Buskin, seems to have 
been aware of this; but, although he was 


appre- 
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hensive of stigmatizing himself in the coun- 
try, his success in London would certainly 
justify him in throwing off the mask. 

The first employment of this gentleman 
was that of a Banker's Clerk, at No. 28, 
Cornhill, where he served four years. The 
Slow gracation of rising in that liae, and the 
improbability of cver making a fortune in it, 
without a capital to begin with, alienated the 
views of his riper years from the pursuits of 
business. His temper was too warm and im- 
patient to submit to the plodding business of 
the cc unter. 

When his engagement expired with the 
Bankers, he threw himself in the way of 
Fortune, wishing rather to suffer under em- 
barrassments, with the chance of a propi- 
tious event, than barely to exist without any 


chance of these lucky hits which frequently 


come when least expected. He occasionally 
engaged himself as a Lottery Clerk. He was 
afterwards engaged by an Insurance Broker, 
at a handsome permanent salary; and it was. 
here that he first imbibed a perchant for the 

Drama, | 
The company before the curtain proved at 
first 
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first as attractive to him as the performances 
on the stage. His dress and address were 
perfectly genteel. A greater familiarity with 
the manners of the Actors drew him into 
closer observation of their respective merits; 
and suggested to him the idea of attempting 
a profession, which would not only gratify 
his ambition, if successful, but add largely 
to his income. The late Mr. HEN DERSON 
was at that time the first Performer on the 
Stage; and our Hero had studied, with the 
most minute attention, every performance of 
that celehrated favourite of the Public, of 
which many similarities may be perceived in 
Several of Mr. HARLEL's representations. 

Having for many months considered the 
Drama with the gregtest diligence, in which 
be was assisted by HEN DERSONW, with whom 
he became pcrsonally acquainted, and haying 
perfected himself in the theoretical part, he 
recolved to practise. 

In the country, he judged that by chang- 
ing his naine he might escape the injury such 
an attempt might do him in the eye of mer- 
cantile people; and that, it unsuccessful, he 


might return to his situation without a blush. 
For 
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For this purpose he obtained letters of re- 
commendation from some friends in London, 
whom he entrusted with his design, to Al- 
derman Harver, of Norwich, and through 
the interest of that gentleman, he made his 
first attempt in that city, as Richard the Third, 
on the zcth of April, 1785. | 

But his success was not adequate to his ex- 
pectations. Many of the inhabitants of Nor- 
wich were rather too free in expressing their 
disapprobation, particularly to his Comus, 
.But he was not discouraged ; and as he dressed 
well, had- plenty of money in his pocket, and a 
confident address, he got into genteel com- 
pany, and ingratiated himself so much with 
the leading people, that they made a point 
of supporting him on the Stage. Practice 
improved his talents as an Actor, and custom 
made them agreeable to his audience, who in 
a short time celebrated him as the most ac- 
complished Performer that had been seen 
there for many years. He continued the hero 
of the Norwich Company several seasons. 
His fame reached London in such terms as 


gave reason to expect great profit from his 


performances, and he was engaged at a gen- 
| teel 
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teel salary by Mr. HA KIS for Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre, where he made his first ap- 


pearance in the character of Richard the Third, 


about the beginning of October, 1789. 
To decide on the abilities of a Performer 


in his first or even second season would be 


uncandid; but a few observations, from 
which it is presumed he may benefit, are 
surely admissible. Nature has not been very 
liberal to Mr. HARLEY. Though his person 
is agreeable, his face is inexpressive and ob- 
scure: his voice, though powerful, is harsh 
and inflexble. He has studied the transi— 
tions, the tones, and cadences of Mr. He x- 
DERSON, and incessantly endeavours to imi— 
tate them; but an insurmountable monotony 
will for ever preclude all chance of success. 
In tender impassioned passages, his tones 
are too much inflated, and his agitation too 
violent. This was very conspicuous in his 
performance in Mr. Haviey's Eudora, a 
Tragedy now consigned to oblivion. 
Notwithstanding these advantages, Mr. 
HarLEY has repeatedly represented Richard 
and Lear with tolerable eclat; and as he is 
extremely 


V. 
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extremely assiduous, will probably, in time, 
deserve a larger portion of panegyric. 

At the commencement of the Season 1791 
and 1792, he discharged himself, for that most 
important of all reasons, a deficiency of 
Salary, Hitherto he had been content to ob- 
tain fame, with only forty shillings per week; 
but he now began to discover that money was 
more substantial; and after much alterca- 
tion, and many a message between him and 
Mr. Bax Low, the Gentleman who manages 
these matters, it was agreed that he should 
have five pounds per week, with which he 
declared himself satisfied. 
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MRS. WW HITLOGK, 


HAY-MARKET, 


—— —-— 


Has Sprung from a root which has produced 
some of our best Theatrical Performers; and. 
it will seem rather surprising that the sister 
of Mrs. Stppoxs and of Mr. JoRN KemBLE 
Should want the abilities requisite for a to- 
lerable Actress. But genius is no more uni— 
versal in a family than it is hereditary; for 
while the one daughter of Mr. Roctr KE Au- 
BLE is adored by the Public, the other passes 
without the slightest notice of approbation. 
Miss ELIZABET KERLE, now Mrs. 
WulrLock, is sister to Mrs. S1Dpons, 
and was apprenticed to a Mantua- maker in 
Leominster, as her father, the Manager of 
an itinerant Company of Comedians, was 


anxious that none of his children should ever 
come 
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come upon the Stage—a very laudable wish 


in all parents; but a wish, in the present in- 
-Stance, which it it had been conformed to, 
must have kept his family in obscurity and 
indigence, compared with its present emi- 
nence, and must have deprived the Drama of 
Some of its brightest ornaments, 

The example of her sisters and brothers 


seduced Mrs. WarrTLock, notwithstanding 


the prescriptions of her father, to join the 
Thespian train; and she had performed se— 
veral years in Provincial Theatres, though 
with little eclat, when the great success of 
Mrs. S1npons in London, in 1783, induced 
the Proprietors of Drury- Lane to engage our 
Heroine, in hopes that there would be more 
than common ability in every branch of a 
family which had produced such a pheno- 
menon. But they soon discovered their mis- 
take; ——or, rather, the Public discovered it 
for them. Miss E.KemBLE attempted many 
Second and third-rate parts in Tragedy, but 
she was very indifferently received, and some- 
times her exertions were even pointedly dis- 
approved of. She did not continue more 
than one or two seasons at Drury-Lane, when 

M2 Mr. 
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Mr. WaiTLock, Manager of the company 
at Newcastle upon Tyne, married her, and 
with him she went to be the leading Actress 
of his corps. She has now been in that si- 
tuation several years, and would not have 
been introduced here, had not her sister- in- 
law, Mrs. SrEPHEN KE EBL E, been pre- 
vented from attending her engagement at the 
summer Theatre in 1791 so carly as was 
requisite, when Mrs. WT Lock was brought 
to town for the purpose of being her sub- 
stitute. She performed Queen Margaret in 
the Battle of Hexham, Julia \ in the Surrender 
of Calais, &c. but without giving great $a- 
tisfaction. Her person, voice, and counte- 
nance, which are strongly marked with the 
family likeness of the house of KemBLE, are, 
- however, too coarse and masculine; and on 
such a little Stage, to behold such an Ama- 
zonian whining the tender tales of a love 
sick girl, frequently gave a burlesque and 
-Jaughable appearance to that which was de- 
signed to be extremely pathetic and sublime. 
Mrs. WHITTL OCE probably had hopes that, 
like her sister Mrs. S1Dpons, her second. at- 
tempt in the Metropolis might prove ex- 
tremely 
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tremely brilliant; but we are of opinion, 
that although she possesses sufficient abilities 
to make some figure in the country, she 
| never will be able to gather laurels in the 
capital, 
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Mz. S. KEMBLE, 


 HAY-MARKET, 


IS one of the great family of Kr uBIR, whose 


elevation has been occasioned by Mrs. S1 p- 
boxs: we must therefore refer the reader to 
that Lady's Memoirs for the genealogy of 
our present subject, who is her youngest Bro- 
ther. | 
Mr. STEPHEN KeMBLEe, like the rest 
of the family, being- not designed for the 
Stage, was put apprentice to an Apo- 
thecary, whose name was CHEVAUsE, in 
Coventry or Worcester, where he remain— 
ed several years a disciple of GaLEN, 
The example of his brother and sisters, who 
were by this time upon the Stage, he did not 
view with indifference or disapprobation, but 
rather with envy; and he long considered it 
a cruelty that a genius like his should be 
cramped over a pestle and mortar by the 
proud ideas of his father. 
From 


Sw a... 
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From the fear of losing the friendship of 
his relations he suppressed his ardour, until 
he was obliged to decamp for his visits to the 
till, which he sometimes called on for a re- 
commendation to the apple stall, or the gin- 
gerbread baker. Ashamed of what is too 
often done by boys who are entrusted in a 
shop, and what in fact was but a trifle, he re- 
treated without any signal, and enlisted in a 
strolling Company; a situation which he em- 
braced with pleasure. 

A strong voice, a dignified rant, and a 
tumid action, obtained him the name of a 
good Tragedian in the country; and from 
this report he was engaged for Dublin, where 
he performed with some applause, and where 
his brother Joann then was. Mrs. SID DONS 
had at this time just commenced her glorious 
career in London, and Mr. Harris, hear. 
ing that the Managers of Drury- Lane in- 
tended to engage her brother, who possessed 
great abilities, dispatched a messenger in 
haste to forestall them; but this Mercury, 
who was instructed to bring over the great 
Kemble, mistaking the bodily for the mental 
Superiority, engaged Mr. STEPHEN KEMBLE: 

f * 4 HO 
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who, from corpulence, was certainly the big- 
gest man, 

His first appearance at Covent-Garden was 
as Ozhello, in 1783. Never was the heroic 
Moor so literally murdered. Many exclama- 
tions excited laughter; and so fond was he 
of Miss SaTCHtLL, the gentle Desdemona, 
that in embracing her he would have a kiss; 
the collision leit one side of her face quite 
black, much to the entertainment of the au- 
dience. He afterwards performed Baj ⁊et, 
Richmond, &c. but with so little approbation, 
that though Mr. Har RIS was obliged to lose 
a charming Actress, Miss SATCHELL, who 
had married him, he was discharged at the 
conclusion of the season, and his wife went 
with him. | 

Since that time he has followed the fortune 
of that Lady, and has been for some winters Ma- 
nager in Edinburgh. He performs at the Hay- 
market in the Summer, where he is merely use- 
ful in sentimental Ola Men. His corpulence 
and nasal utterance render him disagreeable; 
but the merit of his wife procures him the 


indulgence of the Public. 
He 


* 
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He did not attend to his engagement at 
the Hay- market in the Summer of 1791, as 
he was wholly occupied in attempting to 
continue in the management of the Edinburgh 
Theatre, 
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MRS. E. KEMBLE. 


— 


HAY- MARKET. 


% 


IHE Drama, though generally allowed to 
be eminently useful, as instrumental to the 
interests of virtue, has in all ages, since its 
institution, had so much prejudice to encoun— 
ter, that nothing can more evince its im— 
portance than the success which has attended 
it, notwithstanding the difficulties through 
which it has been destined to struggle. The 
followers of this interesting sphere of amuse- 
ment and source of morality have, it must 
be confessed, s21dom been distinguished for 
the purity of their manners and the rectitude 
of their conduct; and though, in the Thea- 
trical profession, as well as in most provinces 
of life, many respectable members hate un- 
doubtedly been found, yet the general dium 
on the character of an Actor, which is regu- 


larly transmitted from age to age, had not 


abated 
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abated, and mankind have never been dis- 
posed to form a proper estimation of such 
worth, but have considered them as a species 
of beings calculated only to promote the pur- 
poses of transitory diversion, ** to fret their 
hour upon the Stage ;” but never to have the 
privilege of being admitted to domestic in» 
tercourse or friendly endearment. Such, how- 
ever, has been the progress of philosophy 
and the arts, that society begins to be cha- 
racterised for more liberal sentiments; and, 
in this country at least, an Actor who pos- 
sesses solid claims to distinction in his art, 
and whose private life is marked by such 
moral qualities as deserve esteem, is not, by 
the mere circumstance of his calling, exclud- 
ed from that protection and regard which the 
members of every other profession, in which 
genius is required, have always been able to 
obtain. But, perhaps, the general influence 
of more refined maxims than were wont to 
prevail in former periods, has d.ffused itself 
over the votaries of the Sock and Buskin; 
and, by improving their principles, and 
amending their lives, has gradually subdued 
those unfavourable prejudices which, in the 

earlier 
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earlier states of the Drama, were but too 
well founded. It is certain that, whatever 
the condition of the Stage may be, in other 
countries, there have been of late years many 
Theatrical Characters among us who have 
been as much distinguished by private merit 
as by their public talents; and who, no less 
esteemed for the one than admired for the 
other, have enjoyed the protection and friend- 
Ship of persons of the highest rank.- 

The lady who is at present the subject of 
our notice, while she raised a very considerable 
share of Theatrical fame, has uniformly sup— 
ported such a character in private life, as no 
malice has been base enough to slander with 
the least exceptionable imputation. 

Mrs. ELIZABETU KEMBLE was born in 
London, and is the daughter of Mr. Sar- 
CHELL, of Great Pulteney- street, Golden- 
square, Musical Instrument-Maker to the 
PRINCE of WaLts, She had from early 
life indulged a strong propensity to the Stage, 
but knowing that such pursuits were highly 


disagreeable to her family, she was obliged to 


conceal her inclinations, though she was inca— 
pable of suppressing them; and, therefore, 
whatever 
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whatever studies she might think necessary to 
prepare her for her favourite profession, she 
was obliged to prosecute in secrecy, and had 
very seldom an opportunity of promoting her 
improvements by the examples which thea- 
trical exhibitions held forth to her. 
After devoting as much leisure as she could 
steal from the observation of her relations 
to the attentive study of the profession, 
which she secretly determined to assume, she 
made application to Mr. Ba KER, a Musician 
connected with Covent-Garden Theatre, with 
whom, when her family perceived that it was 
impossible to subdue her tendency to a The- 


atrical life, she was permitted to enter into 


articles, for a due qualification in such musi- 
cal characters as her vocal powers and the ge- 


neral cast of her talents properly suited. 


Mr. BAKER discovered such qualities in his 
fair pupil as promised to raise her to a consi- 
derable rank, and therefore he soon intro— 


duced her to Mr. HAR RIS, the Manager of 


that Theatre, whose taste and judgment could 


not be blind to the very conspicuous merits 


of Miss SATCHELL, and who immediately 
offered an engagement, which her friends - 
permitted 
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permitted her to accept, and she made her 
first appearance in the Character of Polly in 
the Beggar's Opera, in 1780, which she pers 
formed with so much simplicity, tenderness, 
and unaffected delicacy, that though the 
Opera, admirable as it is, was rendered by 
frequent exhibition flat and uninviting, she 
seemed to renew its popularity and attraction, 
and was generally deemed the best Polly that 
had appeared since the original representa- 
tive. 

Excellent as Miss SATCHELL was in this 


character, it was soon found that her powers 


demanded something of an higher order, and 
she therefore assumed Ophelia, Desdemona, 
Juliet, and other parts of a similar kind, with 


the most interesting success. But the Cha- 


racter which principally established her re- 
putation with the Public, and which procured 


her he warmest support of criticism, as well 


as excited ths celebrations of Poetry, was 
Adelaide, in the Count of Narbonne, a Tragedy 
of Mr. JerHERSON ; in which her perfor- 
mance was so exquisitely pathetic, that it is 
but justice to attribute the success of the 
Piece chiefly to her exertions. Here, how- 
ever, 


2 
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ever, it would be improper to pass over Mrs, 
Por E, (then Miss Voux E) who not only 
displayed great force of 'Tragic Merit in the 
Countess, but by her tender assiduity to en- 
courage the talents of Miss SATCHELL, fully 
proved that her private virtues are upon a 
level with her public abilities. It is not ne- 
cessary to enumerate the several characters 
which Miss SATCHELL afterwards assumed; 
it is sufficient to say, that, in the gentler pro- 
vinceof Tragedy, where reſined and interest- 
ing expression was required, her influence over 
the affections was as powerful as her delinea- 
tion of nature was vivid and beautiful. Afﬀ- 
ter she had been about three years on Covent- 
Garden Theatre, with merited distinction, 
Mr. SrEPHEN KEMBLE, a brother of Mrs. 
Sippos, was engaged at that House; and 
in a short time so strong an attachment arose 
between him and Miss SATCHELL, that with 
the concurrence of their mutual relations, a 
marriage very speedily took place. Unfor- 
tunately for the admirers of the Drama in 
London, Mr. KEuBLE's discharge occasioned 
his wife's separation from Covent-Garden 
Theatre at the close of that season. 

In 
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In 1783, after taking leave of the metro- 


polis, Mr. and Mrs. KemBLE performed at 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, and other respectable 
places in these kingdoms, where she constant- 
ly became the reigning favourite, and was 
always distinguished by the eulogiums of the 
Muse. The place, however, in which this 
charming actress has made the strongest im- 
pression since she quitted London, and in 
which she seemed chiefly disposed to display 
her talents, is Exeter, where she has been re- 
ceived with a warmth of admiration that no 
Actress was ever able to obtain before her 
time, and where her residence was rendered 


the more desirable, as the inhabitants treated. 


her with the most flattering marks of private 


esteem. 
Pleasant, however, as her situation at Exe- 


ter must have been, it was impossible that 


talents so valuable and conspicuous should be 
suffered to remain thus remote from Lon- 
don; and therefore Mr. Col MAN, whose 
knowledge in Theatrical matters was the re- 
sult of great abilities, extensive literature, 


and long experience, made overtures to Mr, 


and Mrs. KeMBLE for an engagement at the 
; Hay- 
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Haymarket Theatre, which they accepted, 
upon terms adequate to their talents and re- 
putation. The return of our amiable he- 
roine to London was a proper compliment 
from the Manager to the wishes of the Public; 
though, at the same time, it certainly indi- 
cated a Suitable regard to the credit of his 
Theatre, and consequently the interest of his 
property. She first appeared in the Summer 
of 1786, in the character of Ophelia; her 
performance of which shewed that, though 
her judgment was expanded, her sensibility 
had not abated in delicacy, softness, and ex- 
pression. Since that period she has assumed 
various characters of sprightly Comedy and 
rustic simplicity, which might have been 


deemed incompatible with her talents and 


habitudes, but in which her success was 
tounded upon chaste humour, truth, and 
nature, 

But the part in which this excellent Ac- 
tress has fully established her claims to the 
highest degree of Theatrical distinction is 
Yarico, a character which is pourtrayed with 
such an expression of artless and native soft- 
ness, as will ever render that charming Opera 
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vourite with every lover of pathetic simpli- 
city, If Mrs. KemBLE had never appeared 
in any other-charaQer than Yarico, the Pub- 


lic must have allowed her the tribute of its 
warmest approbation; and, indeed, to the 
credit of the taste and feeling of the times, 
her representation of it has been universally, 
and in the most fervent manner, sandioned 
by public admiration. 


AR. 
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Ms. PALMER, JUN. 


HAT MARKET. 


IF we were to calculate the progressive im- 
provement of this young Gentleman by the 
great improvements his Father had made 
since his entre, we might predict highly in 
his favour. Mr. JogN PLukR, sen. when 
he first came on the Stage, was looked upon 
as one of the most contemptible of all 
Actors; but now the scene is reversed, and 
he is looked upon as one of the most emi- 
nent. His son, our present subject, although 
he did not at once astonish the Town by the 
splendour of his abilities, has nevectheless 
shewn the green powers which may be ri- 
pened into excellence by proper culti. 

vations. 
It does not appear that Mr. PALMER, jun, 
was designed for the Stage; for we have 
reason 
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reason to think, he would have been initiated 
in another profession, had not the embarras- 
sed state of his Fathers's pecuniary concerns 


bafled his best intentions in favour of his 
son, who being a chip of the old block, was 


happy to avail himself of any excuse for adopt- 
ing a line of life, which heid out the pro- 
spect of at once enabling him to gratify his 
passions. Accordingly he made his debut 
at the Hay-market, in the Summer of 1791; 
and performed the Prince of Wales, in Henry 
TVih. a Character in Mrs. Inchbald's new 


Comedy of Next Door Neighbours, and several 


other parts, in which his genteel youthful 
appearance, and his modest manner, toge- 
ther with the circumstance of his being the 
son of so great a favourite, interested the 
audience in his behalf, and induced them to 
give him such encouragement, as occasion- 
ally brought forth some signs of latent abi- 
Itty. He obtained an engagement in the 
Theatre, and if he could assume a little more 
confidence and energy, he might soon arrive 
beyond mediocrity in the sentimental walk. 
But we fear that the hereditary dissipation, 

Which 
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which he seems to enjoy largely from his 
father, will divert his attention from the 
study of the profession he has embraced, 
His amours are already somewhat curious, 
and may perhaps, at a ſuture period, be no- 
ticed in this work. 
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MRS. HARLOME. 


COVENT- GARDEN. 


HERE we behold a Lady, who, despising the 


common partialities of her sex for youth, 
vigour, and beauty, seeks the comforts of a 
matrimonial life without the ceremonies 
Vin the arms of age and infirmity. Whe— 
ther it is the Platonic or the Plateniæ system 
that induces her to rivet her affections on 
Mr. WAL DRON of Drury-Lane Theatre, is 


a point which we cannot ascertain; or whe— 
ther it is the gratification she feels in wearing 
the Breeches at home, with as much eclat as 
she does on the Stage, yet so it is, that this 
Lady in her amours chooses to be singular. 
Mrs. HarLowe, who assumes this zcvelrst 
name, because she thought it would read 
agreeably in a Play- bill, had seen a good deal 
of service in many hard campaigns before 
she was enrolled in a Summer Corps, of 
which 
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Which Mr. Warpron was the Commander, 
and whose scene of action lay in the vicinity 
of the Metropolis. She did not confine her- 
self to the assault and capture of the good 
opinion of her audience; but well knowing 
that success is frequently obtained hy strata- 
gem, she laid a mine for the purpose of en- 
snaring the affections of her General, and 
carried her point so completely, that when 
the troops were disbanded, previous to the 
new arrangements for Win ker quarters, Mr. 
WALDRON took her into his own private Ser 
vice, and in the ensuing Spring he procured 
her an engagement at Sadler's Wells. 

For such a Theatre her abilities were ex- 
cellently calculated: being a tolerable Singer 
and Actress, gifted with a neat person in the 
dress of either sex, and possessed of a good 
flow of spirits and some humour, she at 


once became a consteilation at that place of 


amusement. In recitative Pieces, in Panto- 
-mimes, and in all the motley mixture of En- 
tertainments, she gave the greatest satisfac- 
tion, and both as an Actress and as a Singer 
she acquired such a degree of reputation as 
induced the Managers of Covent Garden 
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House to article her among the Members of 
their Company. 
She made her debut at that Theatre Royal 


about four years ago: and she acted wisely in 


not attempting the first walk, which she must 
soon have found herself incapable of sup- 
Porting. The second and third- rate parts 
che has entirely aimed at; and as she is a 
neat figure in Breeches, has much vivacity, 
can sing a little, and has a considerable 
knowledge of the Stage business, she has 
met with approbation from the Public. In 
pert Chambermaids, and characters of that 
complexion, she is entitled to praise, and 
fully merits the rank she holds in the Theatre. 
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MR WALDRON. 


DRURY-LANE., 


FORTUNE is sometimes bestowed by the 
greatest accidents. This Gentleman is an in- 
stance of the assertion; he perhaps would 
long since have been obliged to quit the Me- 
tropolis, had it not been, that one day he 
chanced to be walking behind the scenes, 
when Mr. GaR RICE and others were settling 
some important matters relative to the Thea- 
trical Fund. They wanted a person to take 
an active part in the management, but knew 
of no one to fix on in particular: and WA I- 
DRON happening to pass in the moment of 
deliberation, Mr. Garrick proposed him, 


which was instantly assented to. Thus, by 
accident, 
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accident, he was appointed to a situation which 
links him in such a manner with the concerns 
of the Theatre, that it must be very gross 
conduct indeed that can occasion his dis- 
charge. 


Although age has placed his seal on Mr. 


WalDRox's countenance, yet she does not 


seem to have laid her cold hand on his heart. 
During his summer excursions at Hammer- 
smith, Windsor, &c. where he often acted as 
Manager of a troop, he became acquainted 
with Mrs. HARLOWE, of Covent-Garden 
Theatre. The flame of love was kindled in 
his breast at sixteen; and, luckily for him, 
the object of his affection was not obdurate.— 
In return for her kindness he exerted his influ- 
ence, and principally by that procured her the 
situation she now holds. The tender fair-one 
was extremely grateful ; for, as a requital of 
the obligation, while they lived: together, she 
corrected him for his follies in the most 5p7rited 
and feeling manner. 

Mr. WaLDron's line of acting has almost 
wholly been confined to Ola Men, in Comedy. 
He imitates the manner of the late Ss ur ER, 
but with such an overflow of colouring, gri- 

mace, 
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mace, and gesture, that in London, where 
isgusting. 
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d becomes d 
disagreeable lisp, and forced tremour of voice, 
also lessen the little merit he possesses. 


its aim an 


there is much chaste and excellent acting, it 


fails of 
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Ms. POWELL, 


COVENT=-=GARDENs 


— — 


LIKE Mr. Bap DELE, was first occupied in 
pleasing the palate; and bis success as a dis- 
ciple of Heliogabalus was equal to his success 
as a disciple of Thespis, When very young 
he leaped at once from the kitchen to the 
Stage, and for a long time he had much rea- 
son to regret the change, since, in gratifying 
his vanity with a truncheon and copper lace, he 
had frequent occasion to lament the want of 
Solid pudiing. | | 

The first time we find him comfortably si- 
tuated is in the Bath Theatre, where for se- 
veral years he represented a list of parts, al- 
most the same as those he is now in posses- 
sion of at Covent-Garden; and as his wife, 
who is sister to Mrs. Warp of the Drury- 
Lane Company, was also engaged there, their 
joint salaries amounted to a tolerable income; 
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and Mr. PowtLL was esteemed both in pub- 
tic and private. But in 1789, he absented 
himself a few nights from his duty in Bath 
purposely to perform in Salisbury, which 


offended the Managers so much that they dis- 


charged him. 

He was engaged at Covent-Garden Thea- 
tre about four years ago, and since that time 
he has made himself very useful to the Ma- 
nagers and agreeable to the Public. The 
line of characters he principally sustains are 
the second or third-rate Old Men; and al- 
though he appears in parts of another com- 
plexion, yet he always acquits himself very 
respectably, and indeed he never attempts any 
thing of sufficient importance to render him 
dis2greeabie, supposing his talents were less 
commendable than they are. 


MA. 
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Mx. BARRET, 


HAT M A RKET.s 


ALTHOUGH we cannot devote any part of 
this work to the Memoirs of this little Sage, 
yet he possesses a sufficient quantity of merit 
to claim a small record. He has been en- 
gaged in the Hay-market Theatre many years, 
and for a long time the most important duty 
confided to his charge was the delivery of a 
message; but he was sa fortunate as to be 
cast for the part of Orator Mum in O'Kztrre's 


Farce of The Son in Law, which he perso- 


nated with such natural s:mplicity as to gain 
particular distinction, and to induce the Ma- 
nagers to put him forward in some trifling 
characters of Ol Men, &c. which he now 
represents with much satisfaction to the Pub- 
lic. His appearance, voice, and manner, 
are peculiar to himself, and excellently cal- 
culated to heighten the Comic scene; and 
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we are surprised that he never yet has been 
enlisted in either of the winter corps, where 
for the Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, and 
the Starved Friar in the Duenna, he is Sins 


gularly formed to succeed, 
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MK. THOMPSON 


covENT- GARDEN, 


Has been so long upon the boards of Co- 
vent-Gerden Theatre in the humble capacity 
of King, Lor, Officer, and Attendant, that 
his memoirs are as uninteresting behin ?, 
as his exertions generally are before the 
curtain; yet we must confess that in Old 
Men he sometimes delivers a tender passage 
with great feeling; but he is made so 
much the pack horse of every even ng, 
and that in such obscure parts, that what— 
ever judgment he has, it must be smo— 
thered by his load of business Ile is now 
too old to think of attaining any grea'er 
eminence in his profession, and although he 
can scarcely be known by name to the 
frequenters of the Theatre, yet he must be 
well known in the Green-Room by the re— 
peated calis made upon him for his services: 
and in the cast for which he is selected, 
we know none that would discharge the 
duty better. 
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MR. CUBITT. 


— 


COVENT-GARDEN, 


IT will surprise those who are not previously 
acquainted with the circumstance, to hear 
that this Gentleman was first introduced to 
public life as a Singer, a line which he never 
now attempts. But it is still more surprising 
that, a few years ago, he should have been the 
principal Singer at Vauxhall Gardens. 

He exerted his vocal powers not only at 
Vauxhall but also in Dublin, where he was 
received with a slight degree of favour. But 
he soon found that they were insufficient to 
Secure him permanent applause, or a perma- 
nent engagement; and having obtained a si- 
tuation in Covent-Garden Theatre, about 
Seven or eight years ago, he did all in his 
power to make himself useful as an Actor 
rather than eminent as a Singer, and he has 
succeeded; for few Performers assume a more 

motley 
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motley cast of parts, though none of them 
were ever designed to stand very forward 
upon the canvas. He has now entirely de- 
clined the musical line, and he has some nie- 
rit In Comedy. The character which he per- 
sonates with most excellence is Gibt in the 
Beaux Stratagem, which he log so completely, 
that it is impossible to mistake him for any 
thing but a Highwayman. He looks not less 
successfully the character of a Turkish 
Goaler. | 
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MRS. WHITFIELD. 


HAY-MARKET, 


THIS lady is wife to Mr. WRITTIEI D, of 
Drury-Lane Theatre, and has followed his 
fortunes for many years past: to recount her 
memoirs, therefore, would be to repeat a 
great part of his. She was engaged with him 
several seasons at Covent- Garden House, and 
sustained a very respe able line of business; 
but when he left his situation there, she of 
course accompanied him, and she has not yet 
been able to reinstate herself in either of the 

Winter Houses. | | 
For several seasons last past she has per- 
formed at the Summer Theatre, where she 
is found very useful in second or third-rate 
parts of genteel Comedy. She also occa- 
sionally steps into the Tragic walk. Her 
powers, though far from being great, render 
her 
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her of considerable value in any company, 


and frequently 


she seldom offends, 
pleases: her countenance is, however, better 


suitedfor the haughty dame than the affable 


woman of fashion, 


for 
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MR. EDM. 
— 


HAT- MARKET, 


— 
— 


HERE we behold an instance of the absur- 


dity of hereditary employments and honours. 


It has ever bzen a maxim with philosophers 
to ridicule the custom of placing a great 
man's son to succeed him in an arduous si- 
tuation, merely because he zs his son; and 
however the advocates in favour of a reve- 
rence for antiquity, established law and 
us uage, order and subordination, may vindi- 
cate hereditary succession, as tending to pre- 
vent the anarchy and confusion arising from 
the collision of factions, yet we find the Stage 
a pure democracy, where merit alone is 
placed at the head of affairs; and on that 
account it would be very prejudicial to the 


Treasury of the Theatre if Mr. EDpwiI were 


put in possess ion of all his Father's characters. 
To the Memoirs of the Iate celebrated 
| 7 EDwWIN, 


— 
— A— 
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Epwin, whose loss TRHALIA will long re- 
gret, we must refer for the family of th's 
young gentleman, Born the son of s0 
favourite an Actor, the Stage natural- 
ly became an early object of his ambition; 
and this predilection does not seem to 
have been discouraged by his father, as we 
find him on the boards at the Summer 'Thea- 
tre in 1778, performing the part of Hengist 
in the Tragedy of Bonduca, when he could 
not be more than nine or ten years old. This 
juvenile essay gained him great applause, and 
he fully merited it; for in acting and speak- 
ing he surpassed what could have been ex- 
pected from a child of his age. 

In Covent-Garden, as well as in the Hay- 
market Theatre, he for many years represent- 
ed such characters as were suited to his 
youth; until a few years ago, having sprung 
up almost to manhood, he, both in the town 
and in the country, assumed the more re— 
gular walks of the Drama; and although 
his success was not great, yet he did not al- 
together fail in his attempts. 

He was long the inseparable companion 
of the late Lord BAR RTMORE, whose Private 

Thea» 
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Theatricals at Wargrave he assisted greatly 
by his abilities, and with whom he generally 
passed much of the winter season. About 
three years ago he became enamoured of 
Miss Ricnasvs, a promising young Actress, 
who perf med a few nights at Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre, and they were married; but 
matrimony was not so sweet to them as court- 
ship, and frequent quarrels produced a se— 
paration. We cannot say Which party was 
most to blame. Mrs. Epwix, junior, is, we 
believe, now engaged in a country company. 

Our young Hero has, for some seasons past, 
been engaged at the Summer Theatre, where 
he has not been able to gain much reputation 
in his father's line; indeed his person, which 
is handsome, and his general appearance and 
manner, seem to be better calculated for the 
Gentlemen or genteel Fops than any other 
class of characters. 


My. 
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Ms. ROCK. 


HAY-MARKET, 


IN delineating this little disciple of Mowvs, 
we shall not occupy a greater space than his 
importance in the dramatic corps demands; 
and we confess a consciousness of inability 
to make his memoirs half so entertaining in 
the perusal as his genuine humour occasion- 
ally is in the exhibition on the Stage. Im- 
ported from that histrionic nursery, Hibernia, 
he carries a strong evidence of his nativity 
on his tongue ; and Limerick has to boast 
of giving birth to him, who represents 
with uncommon excellence, the manner 
of a majority of the inhabitants of that 
kingdom. 

But it is not surprising, that he who 
was bred to the business of ornamenting 
heads, should so far have improved his 

own 
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own, as to be able to turn the peculiari- 
ties of his countrymen to advantage ; 
and, although he at first discarded the 
comb and the puff to become an Alexander 
the Great, for which character his person 
is happily adapted; yet, after experien- 
cing the hardships attendant on itinerant 
Companies, where all is gratification on the 
public Stage, and all is mortifigation at home 
at the table, he found it would be more con- 
ducive to the solid enjoyments of life ta be a 
Sub in London than a Leader in the Coun- 
try. 
It would be uncandid to touch upon his merit 
as an Actor, in any other characters than 
those of Vulgar Irichmen, because he is 
forced into any other by sheer necessity. 
In Vulgar Irisehmen, however, he is perfectly 
unrivalled, and that line of acting is not now 
inconsiderable. His performance in Rosina 
may rank, in point of excellence, with any 
other on the Stage. There is a hesitation 
and stupidity in his manner, and a vacant 
insensibility in his looks, which, aided by 
a rich brogue, render him excessively en- 
tertaining, .and really admirable in those 
charac- 
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characters; and, it may be justly added, 
that what Mrs. Sippoxs is in Tragedy, 
Mrs. Joxban in Comedy, or Mrs. BiL- 
LINGTON in Opera, Mr. Rock is iu Vuigar 
Irisbmen. He naturally possesses much of 
the vis comica, and wants only attentive study 
to become a general favourite in that line, 
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MS. ROCK, 


GOVENT=GARDEN, 


Is a literary genius of the first class, whom 
we are surprised has not yet been ranked with 
the Mrs. IncuBaLDs, the M'ssWi1iLLIams's, 
the Miss Burners, and the Mrs. Romninsons 
of the day. Her attachment for reading 
has somewhat impeded her Dramatic studies; 
and in proof of this, we cannot resist the 
inclination we feel to relate an anecdote of 
this Lady, which appeared in one of the pub- 
lic newspapers. 

Mr. Rock, who is also mentioned in 
this Work, brought in a piece of pork one 
afternoon, and desired that it might be roast- 
ed for dinner. Mrs. Rock was in bed, bu- 
s1ly employed in perusing a favourite Novel, 
which she could not upon any condition quit: 

| she, 
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she, however, suspended the pork by a string 
betore the fire, but could not leave her fa- 
vourite book for the purpose of dressing her- 
sell; she therefore, in order to get her hus- 
band's dinner ready, and at the same time 
pursue the interesting story, pulled the bed 
close to thy fire, and pushing her foot out at 
the bottom of it, lay devouring the novel, 
while at the same time she every now and 
then mace the pork twirl round with her 
great toe ! 

Mrs. Rock performed a considerable time 
in the country, before she was enrolled un- 
der the banners of Covent-Garden. Her 
forte is entirely in chambermaids, for which 
her manner and person are perfectly calcu- 
lated, and in general she represents them 
with much truth and spirit; but she is never 
entrusted with characters of importance. 
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SECRET HISTORY OF 


MRS. CUYLER, 


EOVENT-GARDEN., 


PRETENSIONS to merit in any line, natu- 
rally lead to an investigation of it: and such 
is the weakness of all theatrical candidates, 
that excepting the Lady before us, we bel:eve 
there is not an individual in either Theatre 
but what is inclined to think favourably of 
their own talents. Such being the case, we 
will not expatiate on the abilities of Mrs. 
CurYLER, observing only, that though she 
cannot claim superiority as an Actress, she 
commands admiration as an elegant, beauti- 
ful woman. 

Mrs. CUYLER 1s the daughter of a Gen- 
tleman of fortune, and was at a very early 
age taken under the care of a Maid of Ho- 
nour, his relation. She received her edu- 
cation, and passed her juvenile days in 
St. James's Palace: and has frequently 
-— mixed 
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\ 


mixed in the childish diversions of the pre- 
sent Princesses. At the age of fifteen, while 
in the habit of a girl, she attracted the par- 
ticular notice of Colonel CurLtr of the 
Guards, who became violently in love with 
her, and who adopted every means of ob- 
taining her affection. The Colonel soon 
prevailed over her young heart, and persuaded 
her to elope; he kept her in every respect 
like his wife; perfeQed her in a genteel edu- 
cation ; provided her a chariot; and they 
lived together in Paris, London, and Dublin, 

in the most splendid stile. 
The Colonel being obliged to go to India, 
parted from his fair one with great reluctance, 
and setled an annuity of two or three hun- 
dred pounds per annum on her for life. She 
sincerely regretted bis absence for some 
months; but a turn for gaiety induced her 
to yield to the Solicitations of Captain Me T- 
caLF, who promised to provide her another 
carriage, and every indulgence she could de- 
Sire; and as he was a very handsome agree- 
able man, she soon grew so fond of him, 
that after his pecuniary resources were ex- 
hausted, she supplied the deficiency, and 
l even 
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eyen pawned her jewels to equip him for the 
West-Indies, where he found it necessary to 
go to recruit his fortune. He was lost re- 
turning home in the Ville de Paris. 
During the honey-moon with the Captain 
She had often been solicited, but in vain, by 
Lord B ;—after his departure, she 
was accidentally met at Brighton by that No- 
bleman, who renewed his suit, and with some 
difficulty succeeded. He immediately sent 
her to London, with directions to take and 
furnish a house, and to lay in a stock of wines, 
&c. but at the very moment when he was pre- 
paring to follow her, he received a letter from 
his father, the Earl of H —, then at 
Bath, which obliged him to inform her, that 
the intended connexion could not now take 
place, as he must go and marry a Lady for 
whom he had long been intended, and to an 
union with whom all obstacles were now re- 
moved. His Lordship, however, sent orders 
to pay for every thing she had provided on 
his account, inclosed a bank note to herself, 
and in every respect acted with that genero- 
sity that characterises his family. | 
With Mr. HARR Is she lived two years; 
| but 
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but the only gratification she received was in 
examining the pieces of different Authors, 
that were sent for approbation.— Mr. Sux- 
RIDAN was likewise her humble servant, and 
persuaded her, much against her own opi- 
nion, to come on the Stage. It would be 
tedious to enumerate all her admirers: we 
shall only mention, that she took very Wild 
and unprofitable flights; and was at last 
knocked down by an Auctioneer, whose af- 
fection, like the quick Sands, hardened as his 
tide of money ebbed. 

On Col. CurLer's return from India, a 
few years ago, he signified his intention of 
reinstating her as formerly ; but on learning 
that she had been polluted by a Bourgeois, 
he altered his design. Mrs. CuyLes is of 
a hasty, violent temper, and we believe no 
one would like to encounter her resentment 
a second time: she has, however, a generous, 
warm heart, always ready to feel for and re- 
lieve the distressed. She continues on the 
Stage merely for the salary; and her wit, 
which is poignant and ready, has long been 
the terror of the Green- Room. 
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SECRET HISTORY oF 


MR. SEDGTIVICK. 


— ꝛ—ꝓ—¼. 


DRURY-LANE, 


A FINE voice may prove as great a misfor- 
tune to a man, as a pretty face may to a wo- 
man. The acclamations of a company to 
the one, and the admiration and panegyric 
bestowed on the other, tend equally to cor- 
rupt the mind; to divert it from beneficial 
pursuits, and, by flattery, to delude it to ruin. 
Those, who from vanity devote themselves 
to the entertainment of clubs, seldom make a 
sincere friend, though they generally destroy 
their own fortunes : hence the numbers to be 
met with in this metropolis, who have been 
termed jolly fellows, but who find themselves 
deserted as their power of pleasing diminishes, 
and whose decline of life is embittered by the 
remembrance of their follies and misconduct 

in youth. | 
A voice without musical genius and indus- 
try, 
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try, is a dangerous accomplishment. If Mr. 
SeDGWick had not naturally been gifted 
with vocal powers, he might, probably, hare 
held a respectable rank among tradesmen 
instead of which, by the deficiency of his ear, 
and his neglect of study, he is regarded with 
indifference as a Singer. 

The employment for which he was origi- 
nally designed, and which he followed a con- 
Siderable time, in Budge-Row, Cannon- 
Street, was that of an Ironmonger, His 
power of voice made him courted by all those 
who loved a good Song ; and he was invited 
to a great number of Societies, where his ex- 
ertions were always loudly applauded ; but 
the most celebrated was that at the Crown 
and Anchor, in the Strand, where he had the 
| honour of singing the Anacreontic Song at 


every Meeting, and where he was looked on 


\ 


as a leader in the institution. | 
The dissipation of a public life made him 
neglect his private concerns, and finding tha, 


his business would not prosper without assi- 


duity, and that his inclinations were immove- 
ably fixed on company, he judged it most 
o 2 proper 
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proper to adopt that as a means of subsist- 
ence, which he had at first made his amuse- 
ment. He officiated in many Concerts, and 
in the beginning of the season 1787, he made 
his dehut at Drury-Lane, as Artabanes, in Ar- 
Faxerxes. ' 

A London audience is the most liberal in 
the world: if a young candidate possesses the 
natural requisites for the profession, he is 
indulged, at first, in the hope that he will re- 
fine them by art. Mr. Srpcwick's voice 
being excellent, and his appearance agreeable, 
he met with general and great approbation 
in consequence of which he demanded a very 
high salary for a noviciate, which was refused. 
Instigated by the partizans of the Royalty 
Theatre, at that time struggling to oppose 
the legal houses, he deserted Drury-Lane, 
and enlisted under the rival banners, where 
he soon found his error, and that a small real 
salary was better than a great nominal one. 

The following season, however, he was 
happy to accept the terms at Drury-Lane 
which he had before refused. He certainly 
possesses the first bass voice at present to be 

heard 
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heard on the English Stage; not so various and 
extensive as C. BAN N ISTER's, but it is more 
equal aud uniform. What he might arrive 
at by study is impossible to say, for he seeins 
to have studied little or nothing. In cadences 
he constantlypractises the vulgar and disgust- 
ing shake on the fifth key. This is borrow- 


ed from the Choristers. The late King of 


Prussia would have said to him, Il cent de 
Eglise! It is a babarism which ought to be 
| banished from the Stage, and from every au- 
dience where cultivated singing is expected. 
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MR. LAMASH. 


— 


— 


TERRE are several Gentlemen on the Stage 
who neglect the fairest opportunities of at- 


taining perfection in their respective walks. 


When once they barely please, they never 
think of further improvement; but, flatter- 
ed by their own vanity, and the negative ap- 
probation of the Public, are contented to 
creep on without endeavouring to extort those 
electrical bursts of applause—the most posi- 
tive assurances of exquisite merit. 
With every requisite to form a complete 
Actor in genteel Comedy, and with powerful 
interest to accelerate his advancement, Mr. 


Lamasn has only been regarded as an useful 


Actor. His father, who was French Tutor 
to the Duke of GLovcesTeR's children, 
taught him fencing, and some polite lan- 
guages, as he intended him for his own pro- 
fession. A natural inclination for the Sean 
monde, rendered him incapable of the patient 
office of a teacher, and soon pointed out the 


Stage as a sphere better adapted to dissipa- 
| tion, 


tic 


hi 
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tion, and the display of his person, which was 
very handsome, 

Mr. GaRR1ck instructed him, and brought 
him forward at Drury-Lane ; where all 
thoughts of the Drama were soon obliterat- 
ed by the more agreeable thoughts of the 
fair sex. He became an uncommon favou- 
rite with the late Mrs. Bappetiey 3 and 
was afterwards doated on by the Mistress of 
a Foreign Ambassador; but the jady who 
sacrificed most liberally to his charms, was 
the celebrated KATER FRED ERICE, then kept 
by his Grace of QoUeznsBuRyY. That lady 
gave him many elegant presents; often de- 
Sired his Grace to wait in the next room un- 
til LAM As H was gone; and, intending to go 
to the Continent with him, she was arrested 
on Westminster Bridge, by the Duke, who 
was extremely fond of her. 

When Mrs. FRED ERIck died, he formed 
a connexion with Miss SmiTHn, the daugh- 
ter of a Linen-draper, who has lived with 
him ever since. The extravagance he had in- 
dulged in, ar the expence of his frail friends, 
he now found himself incapable of relinquish- 
ing or supporting. This produced numerous 

0 4 duns 
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duns, who forced him to fly from his engage- 
ments at Drury-Lane and the Hay-market, 
about fourteen years ago. 

From London he went to Edinburgh, where 
he was well received as an Actor; but a fond- 
ness of extolling his own importance, ren- 
dered him obnoxious to those who knew him. 
Horses and dogs he kept, and affected to be 
the sportsman, the beau, and the man of 
fortune. The expence incurred by his fol- 
lies, and a consciousness of being disliked as 
a private character, induced him to think of 
some other expedient than his own merit, or 
the attraction of a play, ts fill the Theatre 
on his benefit night. He directed Mrs. La- 
MASH to go to Lady ELYHINGS TORE, who 
had great sway among the gentry, and tell 
a lamentable story of being daughter to an 
Irish Peer, but having fallen in love with her 
dear PuiLlLY, and married him, her family 
had entirely disowned her, —She begged par- 
don for the freedom she had taken, to which 
She could only have been forced by the want 
of those necessaries she had been accustomed 
to in her happier days—She humbly solicited 
their patronage ; but, at the same time, re- 

| quested 
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quested that the application might be kept 
secret from her husband, as he was very high 
spirited. 

Moved by her tears, but moce by the ap- 
pearance of a Noble woman in distress, Lady 
ELyHinGsTONE not only took tickets and 
entertained her, but gave her letters of strong 
recommendation to all the g-nteel families in 
Edinburgh ;. and as the natives of Scotland 
pay great veneration to Nobility, the Boxes, 
on his-benefit night, were crowded with all 
the fashionable and humane people in town, 
but the Galleries were nearly empty. 

After strolling several years, ever talking 
of his horses, dogs, noble kindred, &c. he 
was re- engaged for Drury-Lane, at the be- 
ginning of the season 1787, to perform Mr. 
Dopp's characters, who was then dange- 
rously indisposed ; but at the commencement 
of the year 1799 he was again obliged to 
disappear, for the trifling sum of seventeen 
pounds, although, the day before, he had paid 
Sixteen guineas for. two miniature pictures. 

His merit lies chiefly in representing French- 
men, but in Fos or Gentlemen, he bawls too 
much to please a London audience. 

| | MADAME 
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MADAME MARA4, 


DRURY-LANE. 


IT is not, perhaps, strictly consistent with 
the plan of our Work to introduce this Lady, 


who scarcely can be denominated an English 


Actress. But the uncommon fame she has 
acquired all over Europe, and particularly in 
England, may justify us in availing ourselves 
of her having occasionally appeared on the 
English Stage as a Singer, for giving a slight 


sketch of one who has been more admired 


and tonoured than any other vocal Perfor- 
mer in Europe. 

She was born in Germany; and when eight 
years of age was brought into England by 


her father, a Musician. He was engaged to 
play at Concerts both in London and in the 
country; and his daughter, whose charming 


voice astonished, even at this early period, 


made her first public appearance in the or- 
chestra 
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chestra at Vork. She continued many years 
in this kingdom, officiating at different Pro- 
vincial Concerts, where her powers surprized 
all hearers; but her knowledge of music at 
this time was necessarily, from her youth, 
very trifling. 

Her father was strongly advised to culti- 
vate such amazing talents by every improve- 
ment which the science of music could pro- 
duce ; and sensible himself how distinguished 
his daughter might become in the profession, 
if her assiduity and ear kept pace with her 
natural gift of voice, he carried her to Italy 
and Germany, where she had the best mas- 
ters, and where her progress exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations that could have 
been formed. | 

After she had arrived to great eminence, 
she continued several years in Vienna, where 
the Emperor of Germany paid her the great- 
est attention. It was here, we believe, she 
married Mr. Mak A, who was then in the 
army. From Vienna she went to Berlin, 
where the honour done her by the Great 
FaepeRICK, surpassed every thing that has 
been experienced for many centuries by any 

vo cal 
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vocal performer. She went to court in great 
State on all public days, and she invariably 
shared the royal countenance as much as any 
lady present. Wealth and honours were 
heaped upon her by every one who wished to 
pass for a person du bon gout, and she seemed 
possessed of all, that vanity or avarice cou'd 


desire. But these were not her ruling pas- 
Sions, for they speedily vanished from her 


mind, when she discovered, that with all her 
splendour, she was little more than a state 
prisoner. 

She was desirous of visiting Italy, the seat 
of Apollo in Europe, and made known her 
inclination to the King of Prussia, who was 
50 fond of her singing, that he could not bear 
the thought of losing her. He used every 
reason and inducement in his power to detain 
her by fair means ; but finding these ineffec- 
tual, he peremptorily declared, that he had 
given strict orders to prevent her from leay- 
ing his dominions, for he was resolved she 
should not, upon any condition, quit them, 
To escape, therefore, she was obliged to make 
use of artifice, well knowing, that if it failed, 
the King would not hurt her. She set out 

| upon 
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nyon her journey, but as she expected, was 
stopped; the officer, told her,“ that it was 
by the. King's own command he detamed 
her.” „ But,” said she, „ the King has 
changed his mind; here is his on letter in 


which he has given me leave to go.” She 


produced a letter from the Great FREDERICK, 


which was of a very different purport from 


what it was represented; but the officer 
knowing her influence at court, did not pre- 
zume to read more than the signature. — Of 


its authenticity being satisfied, he concluded 


the contents were exactly as described, and 


with the greatest respect he suffered her to 


pass on. 


She went to Italy, and was present at the 


Carnivale, in 1783, from whence she came 
straight to England. Fame had run before 


her, and she was received as she deserved, 


with the greatest delight; but, as is usual, 


there were others of the same profession who 


envied her greatness, and stirred up every 
evil spirit to bring her into disgrace with the 
public. They knew it would be vain to at- 
tack her abilities, they therefore endeavoured 
ꝛo picture her conduct in an odious light: she 

had 
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had never been accustomed, or even request- 
ed on the continent to sing In chorusses, and 
therefore she did not dream of beginning the 
practice here; besides, a bilious complaint 
rendered it detrimental, if not dangerous, 
for her either to exert herself too much, or 
to be long in one posture. While other per- 
formers were singing, and while the chorus- 
ses were going on at the grand Musical Fes- 
tival in Westminster Abbey, she therefore 
quitted the Orchestra, and walked about the 
Cloisters, for the purpose of keeping her 
lungs in proper play. This, by her enemies, 
was construed into an insult to the whole au- 
dience, and even to the Royal Family, who 
were present; and the newspapers teemed 
with nothing but Madame Mag a's insolence, 
in refusing to join in the chorusses at West- 
minster Abbey. 

By this means the Public were so well prim- 
ed with resentment, that it was ready to burst 
upon her wherever she went; and Oxford 
chanced to be the place which was disgraced 
by such malignant duplicity. At a grand 
Musical Festival in that city, she sat still 
during the first Chorus, and when she began 

a Solo, 
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a Solo, she was received with an universal 


hiss; upon which she walked out, and cros- | 


sing the street, retired to her own lodgings ; 
the brutality of some of the auditors even in- 
duced them to come out, and hiss her across 
the street; the indignation was communt- 
cated to the mob, who, without knowing the 
true cause, had almost laid violent hands upon 
her: she, however, retired to her apartments 
with great composure, and Miss GEORGE was 
called upon to sing in her stead. 

A deputation of Gentlemen, after promis- 
ing that she should do as she pleased, pre- 
vailed upon her to return; and she sang the 
airs allotted, though without an equal effect 
with Orpheus for she did not charm the 
brutes: another Chorus occurred, and she 


again sat still; the cry then was universally, 


© Turn Madame Mar A out.“ Not under- 
standing what the audience said, she smiled ; 
this provoked them still further. The Vice- 
Chancellor gave notice that he would speak, 
and of course © no dog presumed to bark” 
—all was silence. With great pomp he told 
her, „that it was always the rule for every 
Vocal Performer to join in the Chorusses, and 

it 
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it was expected by the audience that she 
would comply.” Not understand:ng bim 
neither, she said to Miss GzorGE, who sat 


« Fat does dat man say??“ Miss GzorGe 


was too much confused to answer, and Ma-- 


dame Masa repeated her question; until 
the other, guessing from the crics of the au- 
dience, that it was necessaty She should ex- 


Plain, told her what rhe Vice-Chancellor had 
declared. Oh!” said Madame MRA, 
me vil go 
Accordingly off she walked; nor 
has she ever since honoured Oxford with her 


« me does not know his rules 


home.“ 


musical charms 


In the Spring of 1788, she first appeared 


on the English Stage. This arose from mo- 


tives of generosity. Mr. KeL LY, with whom 


she had been acquainted in Italy and Ger- 


many, was complaining before her of his want 


of influence to make a good Benefit, and she 
readily offered her services; but her incapa- 
bility of speaking correctly the English lan- 
guage, scemed to render her offer useless, 
until the part of Mandane, in Artaxerxes, was 
thought of: —it being all recitative, inter- 

mixed 


(pointing at the Chancellor), 
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mixed with songs, her defective pronunciation 
could not so well be perceived, and her suc- 
cess on the first night was such, that the 


Manager paid her a very large sum to per- 


form six more. 

During the season of 1791-2, at the great The- 
atre, in the Hay- market, she again apprared 
in the same character; and in the Spring she 
came forward in the new Opera of Dido. Her 
attraction was very great in both, although 
she was but little assisted by the merit of 
the latter Piece. | 

Madame Mara has been heard and ad- 
mired in every town of note in England: in- 
deed, no Performer has been so universally 
approved throughout all Europe. She sang 
at several places in the country in the summer 
of 1791, and bythis time must have realized a 
large fortune; for no one has had more oppor- 
tunities, and, we believe, she has not dissipated 
the fruit of her labours. It is a doubt with 
many, whether Mrs. BiLLinGron or Madame 


Mara possess most excellence. We shall. 


only remark, that Mrs. BICULIN GTO far sur- 
passes her in sweetness, in plaintive melody, 
and in delicacy of execution; but Madame 

| Mara 
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Mara has no competitor for grandeur, and 
in the bravura stile of singing. Her powers 
may be compared to the sublimity of Min- 
ToN's verse, which awes and charms us; and 
Mrs. BiLLincTon's may be compared to the 
captivating Pastorals of Pork, which delight 
by their elegance and simplicity. 


Madame Max A, since the above was writ- 


ten, has outstept the shew of decency, which 


She once thought necessary. She has desert- 
ed a husband, whose attentions were ludi- 
crously lavish, for the son of the famous flute 
player Fox io. She was never loved by the 
Public, and is now by very few esteemed ; 
She can feel this but one way—in the pecter-; 
for Madame Mara is not a being to suspect 
herself of error, 
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MS BARCLAY. 


n DRURY-LANEs 


IT may be well for this young Lady, if these 
few lines fall in her way, and she peruses them 
with canduur and attention. She seems al- 
ready to have fallen into the error which has 
proved fatal to many young Theatrical Ad- 
venturers. Vanity will be an insuperable 
bar to her professional improvement; and at 
the same time will render her liable to be se- 
duced by the flattery of those who may be 
tempted by her personal charms to practise 
her destruction. She possesses vocal powers 
that may prove more than useful, and capti- 
vating looks that must ever engage an au— 
dience in her favour: it is, therefore, a sub- 
ject of regret among her friends to find that 
she already believes herself equal to Mara 
or BiLLINGToON as a Singer, and superior to 
Croucn or FaRREN as a Beauty. 


By 
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By the stock from which she is sprung, 
however, we are induced to hope she is 80 


: 
— 


strongly shielded by morality, that no com- 
mon artifice or enticement will lead. her from { 
4} the paths of Virtue, Her father is a Cler- 4 
i] T1 gyman, whose advancement in the Church 2 
» 1 | has been so slow, that hoping to derive greater 11 
F N ö 1 emolument by saving the mortal than the Si- 1 
ow | ritual part of mankind, he invented and ad- 4 
1 | | | vertised a medicine; but from his not being * 
4} 4 an adept in the science of Quackery, rather, T 
| ; * perhaps, than from the ineficacy of his 206- ce 
] uf 104 trum, is golden hopes expired soon after he tle 
i 14 attempted to realize them ; and finding the of 
; | #1 _ propagation of the Word of God more pro- | :* 
7 | fitable than the circulation of his balsam,. he | he 
141 now confincs the latter to his friends, while Fo; 
be! | the former he bestows on all those who will de: 
1 attend to it. she 
3 Miss BaRCLAx's education has been at- | | 
8k tended to by her fond father with uncom- in 
| il mon care, and more expence than easily could. Co 
1 be afforded. Among other attainments ne- pul 
1 f cessary to a complish a Lady in the present Son 
18 age, Music is one of the most important, and. But 
1 in that science our young Syren was- early yet 


instructed. 
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instructed. Her inclination naturally led ner 


to practise in this art, more than in any other 
of her studies, and she acquired such a pro- 
ficiency, as made her appear a phznomenon 
among her intimates, some of whom chan- 
eing to have theatrical connexions, mentioned 
the Stage as a Situation in which her powers 
would be likely to produce her great fame 
and emolument; and making comparisons 
between those already in esteem with the 
Town and Miss BaRCLar, they always drew 
conclusions favourable to the latter. Gen- 
tlemen, in particu'ar, could not resist the 
opportunity of rendering themselves agree- 
able to a beautiful young girl, by praising 
her voice, taste, and execution: And about 
four years ago Mr. BAR CLA, in full confi. 
dence of his daughter's abilities, agreed that 
She should try them in Public. 

From this moment more pains were taken 
in order to finich Miss BAxcLAx for the 
Concert- room, or the Stage; and she was 
publicly talked of as one who had every rea- 
son for expecting to be a successful candidate. 
But although she was thus early announced, 
yet she did not make her debut until 1791, 

when 
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when $she was brought forward at the 
Oratorios, in the great Theatre in the Hay- 
market ; and having profited considerably by 
the instructions of that excellent master, 
LinDLEY, her reception was such as to give 
hopes to her friends, that their ideas of her 
merit were not unfounded. Her timidity and 
beauty prepossessed the audience in her fa- 
vour ; her powers promised to become more 
charming, and she was heard with a degree 
of partiality by all that were willing to en- 
courage a noviciate—and in London they al- 
ways compose a majority of the audience. 
The mode of first introducing Miss Ba r- 
CLAY to the public in the Oratorios, was 
well calculated to wear off the embarrassment 
commonly attending a first appearance in a 
regular drama, on the stage. It was evi- 
gently designed as such, and, no doubt, she 
felt the advantage of it: but this was not 


the only advantage she possessed, for a part 
in the new Opera of Dido was allotted to her 
for her entree, by which all comparison with 
any other performer in the same character was 
avoided. In May 1791 she made her first ap- 


pearance on any Stage, as a Singer and au 
Aeress, 
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Ackrets, and although her voice was rather 
weak, yet it compensated by its sweetness. 
Her deportment and figure were easy and 
genteel ; she spoke, if not with energy, at 
least with elegance; and, upon the whole, 
she acquitted herself so well, that she was en- 
rolled as a member of the Drury Lane Com- 
pany. 

Warned of the approaching secession of 
Mrs. BannisTeR, Mr Col Max engaged 
Miss BaxcLay for the Summer Theatre, 
with a design that she should be her succes- 
Sor. This was an opportunity of establish- 
ing herself in a line of business which would 
give her a permanent footing in that House; 
but we are afraid that Miss Bax cLAx's self- 
opinion and indiscretion induceed her to 
neglect so favourable an event; for towards 
the conclusion of the Season, after having ap- 
peared once or twice, and met with a good re- 


ception, she began to act in such a manner 


as scarcely would have been borne in Mrs. 


BiLLINGTON ; She protested against the 
custom of attending Rehearsals at ten o' clock 


in the forenoon, as rising so early in the 
morning would hurt her health; — she de- 
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clared she could not be in the Theatre before 
twelve: and when Mrs. Ba N NISTER's parts 
were all sent to her, she was aston'shed that 
among others there was one of the Chorus 
Singers in the Battle of Hexham ; she posi- 
tively refused performing it, and Mr. Cor - 
MAN told her, that if she did not, she must 
quit the Theatre. We are not yet acquaint- 
ed how the difference terminated ; but Miss 
BaRCLAL's friends should caution her against 
such imprudent conduct, as it may prove of 
the most serious detrimentſto her future suc- 
cess on the Stage. 

We have seen the conduct above reproved, 
terminate in a wedding, in the bands of which 
the vanity that publicly offended may harm- 
lessly sport, and even augment her felicity; 


since a silken curb is that with which love 


restrains the errors of the desire to please. 


11s, 
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MR. WEWITZER. 


DRURY-LANE. 


THE London Theatres, among other ad- 
yantages over those of the country, possess 
that of being enabled to retain a Performer 
for the representation of a single character. 
A member of a provincial corps must be ca- ot 
pable of turning his hand to any thing, while 
those of the metropolis are kept, each man 


to the branch that best suits his genius. 1 
Were Mr. WZEwWIrzEA obliged to figure in 4 
Tragedy, Opera, &c. he would feel himself 1 
extremely uneasy ; but confined to French- 5 
men and Jews, he is perfectly at home, nor is 4 þ 
he often required to personate other charac- 1 
ters; for in his proper sphere he 1 Is a perfor- 


mer of the first class. 

This gentleman is, we believe, a native of 
London ; at least he followed the profession 
of a jeweller in this city, previous to his debut 
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on the stage. Many young persons of both 
Sexes pant for theatrical laurels, but are pre- 
vented from making the attempt by the difh- 
culty they find of being properly introduced. 
The road to the Drama, however, lay open 
to Mr. WewiTzZ#R. FElis sister was on the 
Stage, and encouraged by her example, he 
resolved to make a trial of his abilities. 

His first appearance was as Ralph in The 
Maid of the Mill, for his sister's benefit in 
London: in that character he discovered some 
strokes of low comic humour, and was en- 
gaged at a small salary. But the parts which 
brought him most into favour with the pub- 
lic, were those of Frenchmen, which he pour- 
trayed with all the whimsical peculiarities 
that distinguish those volatile beings from the 
natives of other countries. 

Whether it was from a natural extraya- 
cance, or that he had anticipated too largely 
on his expected emoluments, he was, at the | 
conclusion of his first season, obliged to 
mount the Irish boards, to avoid touching 
scenes which otherways might have taken 
place between himself and two obnoxious Tra- 


gedians, namely, Jobn Doe and Richard Roe. — 
| | In 
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In Dublin he was very well received, and be- 
ing soon enabled to settle his affairs in Lon— 
don, he returned in a few months to his for- 
mer engagement at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and continued there for many years, until a 
dispute took place between him and Mr. 
Bax Low the Treasurer, in the summer of 
1789. The quarrel happened at Richmond, 
where Mr. WewiTzZEeR was performing, and 
in the vicinity of which (Kew-Lane) Mr. 
BaRLow had country lodgings. What the 
subject of disagreement was we cannot pre- 
cisely say, but the consequence of it is well 
known to have been Mr. WewiTzZeRr's dis- 
charge. His antagonist's countenance depicts 
his temper ; he is not remarkable for either 
flexibilityor politeness; he exercised his power 
with an iron hand; nor do we find that he 
he wishes to number forg:weness among his 
many Virtues. 

In the winter of 1789 and 1790, Mr. 
JohN PALMER, being confined in the King's 
Bench, offered Mr. WzewiTZEeR, then dis- 
engaged, the management of the Royalty 
Theatre, which was accepted. Mr. We- 
P 2 WIrz IN 
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wWIiTZER advertised in the Newspapers so- 
liciting the communications of such Per— 
formers as were desirolis of being engag- 
ed, and—almosr incredible — he received 
letters from about seven hundred persons 
— What an abundance of theatrical geniuses 
is this country blessed with ! 

Under Mr. WewiTzZer's management, 


the Royalty Theatre was opened in the Sum- 


mer 1790, with entertainments similar to 
those at Sadlers Wells. But the success was 
so indifferent, that a continuance of the un- 
dertaking was in a few months declined, 
and in the following summer our hero was 
engaged in the Drury-Lane Company, for 
the opening of the new House in the Hay- 
Market. 

His loss was Severely felt at Covent-Gar- 
den House, during the first winter of his ab- 
sence; but Mr. BAR Low could not think of 
setting aside his private wrongs for the gra- 
. tification of the Public. 

Mr. WEwWI TZ ER generally performs in the 
summer at the little Theatre in the Hay- 
Market, where he was so fortunate as to be 


cast 


ca 
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cast for the Jew in O'Keere's Young Quaker, 
a part into which, although the author has 
thrown some strong traits of character, yet 
Wew1iTzZER represented it with so much 
original humour as to acquire more fame 
by his performance than the author did by 
the writing. 
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MR. WILSON. 


— 


HERE we behold the only Low Comedian 


of importance in the Metropolis, who is 
equally successful in exciting risibility in a 
private company, as on the public State. It 
was remarked of the late Mr. Epwin, that 
he could more readily set the Playhouse than 
the table in a roar; and we believe the same 
observation holds good respeRting the greater 
number of theatrical gentlemen : — many 
persons mistake them when uttering the good 
things of an author, for uttering good things of 
their own, and imagine that they possess as 
much wit behind as before the curtain ; but 
in this they are greatly deceived : our present 
subject, however, is an exception, for he is 


singularly distinguished by his convivial 


powers; his droll stories, puns, repartees, and 
general whim, are sure to keep the company 
alive and in good-humour ; and not the least 

Tecom=- 
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recommendation of his facetiousness, is, that 
he seldom or ever mixes it with satire o: 
malignity. 

To follow him through the various scenes 
which he has witnessed, and to repeat the 
many hon mots he has uttered, would make 
two volumes alone ;—the one of vicissitude 
and adventure, and the other of jests 
that would rival Jos Miller's collection. 
We own ourselves incapable, both from a 
deficiency of knowledge and a want of space, 
to do justice to either; but as he r-:ounts 
them in company with uncommon glee him- 
self, they cannot be altogether unknown to 
the public, 

Mr. W1Lson is a native of Durham, and 
has received no small degree of patronage 
from Mr. TE:myzsT, and other gentlemen of 
that place. His first essays on, the Stage were 
made in the most indigent of the itinerant 
Companies in Scotland, and in the north of 
England, at a time of life when his youth 


might have excused any such folly, for it is 


considgrably upwards of twenty years ago. 
He bore the hardships incident to such a si. 
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tuation with fortitude, for he was resolved 
to be an Actor; and he at last obtained an 
engagement in the Theatre Royal Edinburgh, 
where his abilities as a Low Comedian ren- 
dered him a great favourite, and ensured him 
a permanent settlement in that corps. He 
remained there many seasons, until the death 
of the celebrated SyuuTER, whom he resem- 
bles in his acting, induced the Managers of 
Covent-Garden House to bring him to Lon- 
don, for the purpose of supplying the place 
of that regretted son of the Sock. 

His public entre in the Metropolis was un- 
distinguished by uncommon admiration, yet 
he had reason to be pleased with the kind- 
ness of his reception. He, however, was so 
fortunate as to have the part of Don Jerome 
in the Duenna assigned to him soon after his 
first attempt in this city: as he was the first 
who represented that entertaining character, 
as he represented it in a most characteristic 
and successful manner, and as the Piece had 
an astonishing run, it completely established 
him as a Performer of merit, in the opinion 
of the Town; and from that time the princi- 

| pal 
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pal Comic 0/4 Men in all Plays were allotted 
to him, as being the chief person in that line, 
and he retained quiet possession of it for se- 
veral years. 

| Partly by his own imprudence, but more 
by the villainy of some Attornies, to whom he 
entrusted the management of his affairs, te 
became so involved in debt, that lest John 
Dee and Richard Roe should insist upon him 
acting the Prison Scene, he made his exit from 
London. A compromise soon after took 
place, and he returned; but still the infamy 
of some Gentlemen in the Law baffled all 
the attempts he made to extricate himself; 
and as the most remarkable instance of this 
fact, we will relate the following, which can- 
not be disputed, as it happened before about 
a thousand persons, and in itself forms a sin- 
gular occurrence in Theatrical History. 

In the year 1784, Mr. Harris, Proprie- 
tor of Covent Garden Theatre, advanced Mr. 
Wirsow a large sum of money, to pay a part 
of his debts, and the remainder were to be 
put in a train of liquidation, Mr. W1Lsox 
could not go round to his creditors himself, 
without being liable to an arrest ; he there- 
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fore, as is usual upon these occasions, em- 
ployed an Attorney, and lodged four or five 
hundred pounds in his hands, to enable him 
to accomplish the business. This Gentleman 
did continue to obtain time from the creditors, 
and made Mr. W1Lsow believe that the busi- 
ness was going on as well as could be wished. 
Instead, however, of paying the money con- 
fded to his care, he, without the knowledge 
of his client, put in Jew bail to several actions 
then depending, and gave Mr. W1Lson to- 
understand he had paid the debts——but he 
soon decamped with the whole money in his 
pocket. The principal of those obliging Is- 
raelites now came upon Mr. WiLson, and 
published hand-bills, which were distributed 
at the doors of the Theatre, accusing him 
with running away from his bail. These 


proving ineffectual, the person, whose name 
was SANGUINETT1, one evening, during the 


performance of Gretna Green, at the Summer 
Theatre, leaped from the King's Box upon 


the Stage, and clapping a pistol to Mr. WII 


SON's breast, conducted him behind the scenes. 


The consternation of the audience, and the 


eonfusion of the other Performers, may ea- 
sily 
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sily be conceived. Moszs was kicked from 
behind the scenes out at the Stage-door ; and 
Mr. W1uson at last come forward, and ex- 
plained the whole to the House, much to their 
satisfaction, nor did he ever receive more ap- 
plause. He stated, that he could hot consi— 
der himself responsible to the Jew, as he never 
had solicited him, or even known, till of late, 
that he had become his bail; and that so far 
from imagining those actions were bailed, he 
thought they were entirely discharged, as he 
had given money for that purpose. 

By the agency of this worthy Lawyer, whose 
name was Tux NEA, it was now put out of 
Mr. W1Lsox's power to satisfy his creditors, 
and he was obliged to make a second ext, 
He went to Scoiland, and immediately: be- 
came an extraordinary favourite ; but upon 
Mr. Epwin's death, he was again recalled 
to the metropolis, where he renewed the good 
opinion of the Town ; but after one season, 
he was obliged to quit it. He has been a 
man of gallantry in his time. Miss Ab coc x- 
the late celebrated Mrs. WILso, lived with 
him many years; but he has now, we sup- 
pose, bidden adieu to such amours, for about 
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four years ago he married a daughter of 
Mr. LEE LEewes, with whom, it is said, he is 
contented in the matrimonial state. 

No Actor possesses more rich broad humour 
than Mr. WIISsox; his portrait of an igno- 
rant, rich, obstinate, guzzling Citizen, is equal 
to any thing on the Stage, and is finely ex- 
emplified in Alderman Gobble, in The Lord 
Mayor's Day, or Sir Fohn Bull, in Fontain- 
Bleau.— In ludicrous Ola Men, none at present 
can be compared to him, if we except 


Quick, 


Miss 
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MISS DECAMP. 


DRURY-LANE, 


THE juvenile appearance of this Lady may 
almost render us liable to censure, for clas- 
sing her among the Actresses. But childish 
as she appears, she is not so green either in 
age or abilities, as at first view we might be 
inclined to imagine. She has reached her 
twenty-second year, yet looks many years 
younger, and her merit has already been $0 
liberally subscribed to, that the most approved 
veteran may envy her success. 

In the Memoirs of this little Heroine 


there is nothing curious or interesting. Her 


whole life has been confined to the Theatre; 
and hitherto she has not made a very impor- 
tant figure, although her exertions for the two 
last seasons have begot much expectation. 
When so young, that she might have been 
thought scarcely able to walk, she was en- 
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gaged in the Drury-Lane Company as a Dan- 
cer, and in that capacity acquitted herself 


with great credit z—indeed her perize figure 
was perfectly calculated for the train of Queen 
Mab. But she soon acquired a knowledge 
that there were more substantial sweets to 
de gained under the auspices of Thalia than 


in the fairy train, and therefore, she was 


emulous of attempting to Sea as well as to 


move. Accordingly we find her in many lit- 


the parts, which require a child to represent 


them; and particularly in Richard Cœur de 
Lion, she attracted no inconsiderable share of 
applause. 


During several seasons she occasionally step- 


ped from her official situation of the merry” 
dance“ into that of Actress and Singer; but 
the Summer of 1792, in particular, elevated 
her much above what she could have so sud- 
denly expected. When the Beggar's Opera 
was reversed, and Mr BANRNISTER, senior, 
and Mr. Jonxns TONE, performed Pally and 
Lucy, Miss DE Came personated the gay 
Capiain Macheath, in which she sung the airs 
with so mucu taste and feeling, and acted 
with so much appropriate animation, that 
she 
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qe received the most flattering applause, and 
was encored in several of the Songs. Other 
opportunities occurred, which enabled her to 


prove, that it was not in one part alone that 


She could shine with advantage: Mrs. BLAND 


being confined in child bed, Miss DE CA ur 


was appointed her substitute, and in all the 
characters she sustained, particularly Madelon, 
in the Surrender of Calais, she was only infe- 
rior to the original; but even that inferi- 
ority was of no great extent, 

This young Lady is also a most excellent 
mimic, which, together with her proficiency 
in dancing, has greatly recommended her to- 
the notice of many ladies of distinction. On 
the morning after her performance of Captain 
Macheath, crouds of her friends in carriages 
came to congratulate her; and if she is 
brought as forward in Drury Lane as she has 
been at the Summer Theatre in the Hay- 
market, she will soon rank high among the 
favourites of the town, 
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MR. MUNDEN. 


> — — 


COVENT-GARDEN., 


THERE are some men who step at once to 


the utmost eminence to which their abilities 


can possibly raise them ; who having a good 
portion of shrewdness and judgment, without 
a spark of genius, colle& from observation, 


and acquire by study, a tolerable degree of 
merit; who arrive at their ze plus ultra at a 


time when others have not unfolded the 
powers of their mind ; who surprise at first, 
yet sink in esteem as expectation is disap- 
pointed of improvement. Mr. Mux DEN 


comes very near to this description; for if 
we except the part he performs in The Road 


to Ruin, he has remained stationary in the 
pubiic opinion, since his first appearance in 
London. i 


Mr. Mu xD EN followed the profession of 


a poulterer with his father, for some years, 
| | in 
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a Brookes's Market; but contracting a pen- 
-hant for the Drama, his first effort in that 
ine was with an itinerant company in the 

neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
But his first attempts either met not with 
due encouragement, or did not deserve any, 
or as a child of TH ESIS, no star befriended 
nim, excepting his unconquerable hopes. 
During several years, he suffered all the pe- 
1ury that ambition could inflict; in proof of 
which, from among many others, we select 
dne instance. About fifteen years ago, after 
being Alexander the Great, Fulius Cesar, and 
the tyrant Richard, at Canterbury, Mr, 
SWORDS, formerly of the Summer Theatre, 
in the Hay-Market, and Mr. Munpen, were 
obliged to take their passage from that city 
to London in a cart; and in the course of 
their journey, the former actually exclaimed, 
«© Tap my eyes !—when you are at Covent- 
Garden, and I at Drury-Lane, —for you know 
we will be too eminent to be both retained 
by one house—what will the Theatrical Bio- 
graphers say, when they hear that the great 
BILLY Swor vs, and the great Jog Munpen, 
rode from Canterbury to London in a car: ? 
| While 
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While in the southern parts of the kingdom, 


Mr. Munvpen had little reason to be delight- 
ed with his new profession; it was the North 
which cherished and brought forward his abi- 
lities. The encouragement he received in 
Newcastle upon Tyne, was of the most 
gratifying nature, for he soon became there 
the most favourite Comedian—the Epwins of 
the Company; and in that Corps, which is 
not the least respecta ble in England, his great 
talents were considered to be rewarded with 
a singular liberality, when he was allowed a 
settled salary of fifteen shillings per week. 


It is, however, necessary to be known, that 


in companies of such a complexion, salary 
is but a secondary object. Mr. Murx x at 


that time, by Benefits annually in Chester, 


Whitehaven, Newcastle, &c. made his in- 
come amount to nearly the same sum it does 
at present, and in a few years, having laid 


by a large fortune—for a strolling player 
he purchased a share in the company, which 


had been in posscssion of Mr. AvusTIN. 

He had long been an unrivalles favourite 
in the Provincial Theatres where he perform- 
ed, and for several years. he had been a Ma- 

nager; 
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nager; when the death of Mr. Epwin, in. 
the Autumn of 1790, obliged the proprietors 
of Covent-Garden Theatre to ransack the 


country for a substitute. Mr. Munpen's 
reputation having been made known to Mr. 


Cox sr, (proprietor of a large share in Co- 
vent - Garden Theatre) at his request he was 
engaged by Mr. Ha RN IS, very soon after the 
death of EpwWI x. He appeared in a variety 
of characters, such as Zemmy Fumps, Sir Fran- 
cis Gripe, &c. &c. and was warmly received 
in them all :——iadeed some people went so 


far as to assert, that he at least equalled, if 


he did not excel Epwin; and the buz of 
approbation, which was general, led those 
who cannot, or who dare not think for them- 


Selves, and who are always very numerous in 
a Theatre, to believe that the Szc+ had suf- 


fered no diminution of entertainment by the 


change. 
But although Mr. Mun p x's abilities are 
certainly entitled to commendation, yet great 


was the falling off between him and EDwWw-I N; 


and after the never- failing passion for variety 
had subsided, the Town became perfe&- 
ly sensible of the full extent of our Hero's 


talents. 
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talents. He retired to that place in the public 
estimation which he now holds, and was look- 
ed on as a good Low Comedian, although 
destitute of extraordinary genius, or of ex- 
traordinary powers in exciting risibility. 

Mr. Munpen's ating never appears na- 
tural: he is always acting, and by too much 
anxiety to please, he never allows the audi- 
ence to forget that they are in a Theatre. In 
Sheepsface, Mawworm, or Darby, Epwix de- 
lighted most when he seemed to labour at it 
least; his simplicity equalled every idea that 
could be formed of such characters by the 
most lively imagination; but there is a mo- 
notony in Mr. Munpzen's voice, an invari- 


able dry sameness in his manner, and an ex- 


cess of aQting, with an apparent confidence 
in his success, which must for ever preclude 
him from attaining the summit of reputation 
as a Low Comedian, 
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MRS MOUNTAIN. 


COVENT-GARDEN., 


THIS Lady, from her infancy, has bcen 
taught to revere the Stage as the most ho- N 
nourable and agreeable of all professions. & 
Born to a public life, and that rather of a 4 
contemptible kind, she must now find her- 2 


self extremely happy in being on a respectable | 6 
footirg in a Royal Theatre. 4 

She is younger sister to Mr. WIL XIxSOx, 5 

the famous wire dancer, who, we believe, is * 
very well known all over the three kingdoms. } 2 
In her infancy there was no prospect of 4 
any provision for her, excepting what she 6 
could procure by her talents as a public Per- 3H 
former ; and as her relations were not in such Cf 
circumstances as to enable them to perfect 3 
her in those accomplishments necessary for "oe 
an Actress, she was glad to article herself as «21 | 
an apprentice at the Royal Circus, having 1 ; 
prexiously experienced great indigence, a 4 
In 4550 
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In this situation her beauty attracted the that 

attention of the Proprietors of that place, and 

and her vocal abilities and appearance, the A 

approbation of the auditors, She was rather WII 

|; negligent in her person, but still she was dis- stre 
| tinguished from her young sisterhood, and RIS, 
c generally a favourite, When the term of rit, 
| her articles expired, ambitious of a more ele- viou 
5 vated station, she obtained permission to per- the 
Wl. form a few nights at the Hay-Market Thea- Pan 
1 tre, but her ill success obliged her to apply unit 
6 for an engagement with Mr. W1LKx1NnsON, Bir. 
bir Manager of the York Company, whom, it thos 
1 should be observed, is no relation to our he» pub] 
f roine. | | ware 
1 Placed in a Theatre-Royal, and engaged T 
1 in regular Dramas, she applied to the study lines 
1 of the profession, not only with assiduity, but towa 
1 delight. She had some vivacity, which, de- drop 
\ corated by her beauty, and considerable me- seco 

| rit as a Singer, rendered her an uncommon the | 

favourite in Vorkshire: She performed in long 

almost every line of acting; and as she gene- mon 

rally acquitted herself tolerably, the country Shut! 

folks were so blinded by her pretty looks, were 


that 
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that they gave her the name of a charming 
and very general Player. 

After serving a few seasons under Mr. 
W1txinsonN, her fame had acquired such 
strength as to reach London; and Mr. Har- 
RIS, who catches even at the shadow of me- 
rit, engaged her for Covent-Garden. Pre- 
vious to her debut, which was in the end of 
the year 1786, the newspapers teemed with 
panegyrics on her abilities; she was said to 
unite the abilities of Mrs. JoRDan and Mrs. 
BILIINGTON, and even to excel both; but 
those Pugs only tended to lessen her in the 
public opinion, when she actually came for- 
ward. 

The musical, the serious, and the comic 
lines, she tried, but with little success; and 
towards the conclusion of the season she 


dropped into her proper sphere, that of a 


second Singer. About the same time too, 
the heart of Mr. MounTainy a Musician be- 
longing to the Band, beat so much in har- 
mony with her own, that previous to the 
Shutting of the Theatre for the season, they 
were by holy wedlock made one. 

Owing to some dispute about her salary 


she 
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She was, at the conclusion of 1791, dis- 
charged. The misunderstanding arose from 
Mrs. MounTain demanding her salary while 
in childbed ; but, on the score of her inca- 
pacity for duty, it was refused.—She soon af- 
ter made her peace with Mr, HAR RIS, and 


renewed her situation. 


FRI . r 


As a Performer Mrs. Mou xrAIN can only IT : 
be considered useful; she has a pretty voice, gong 
and a pretty manner of singing; and, what mori 
is perhaps a still greater recommendation, she aboy 
has a very pretty face. In Operas her man- parti 
ner is simple and agreeable, and for the de- self 
partment she filled we know none better cal- make 
culated. | after 
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MR. MARSHALL, 


COVENT-GARDFN. 


IT frequently occurs that a Player, by per- 
sonating one character with more than com- 
mon ability, obtains a general fame much 
above what his general talents deserve; but 
particularly if he happens to introduce him- 


self in so favourable a situation, the public 


make generous allowances for what he may 
afterwards fail in, and will not be disgusted 
with him in any part, because in one he 
has given them extraordinary satisfaction. 
Mr. Makx SHALL was very fortunate in his 
debut. He made a character highly entertain- 
ing which before had been regarded with a 
slight approbation; and instead of being 
looked on with indifference in other parts 
which he supported indifferently, the audi- 
ence gave him a certain degree of credit 
for all he did, because he was the celebrated 
Bagatelle. 

VOL. 11. WET Mr, 
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Mr. MARSHALL is a native of London. 


His father was a reputable Master Taylor, in n 
Crown- court, Russel- street, and he was bred by a 
to the same business. In such a situation, 1 
placed immediately between the two Winter he a 
Theatres, employed by the Performers, and en 
almost every house in the neighbourhood oc- i * 
cupied by them, we cannot be surprised if . 
Mr. MARSHALL, while a youth, felt a pro- NIP 
pensity for a profession so amply calculated with 
to captivate those who are not arrived at a Pee 
time of life when reason and prudence can man. 
triumph over vanity and ambition. He dat- holy 
ly beheld the Players rioting in dissipation, Put 
yet courted and applauded by the Town ; hers. 
and anxious to adopt a line of life which OR 
Seemed ro abound with pleasure and praise, libity 
and for which, by a tolerable voice and taste SUCC« 
for Music, he believed himself qualified, we prud 
need not wonder at finding him treading the Mr. 
boards at the Little Theatre in the Hay-Mar- blam 
| ket, where he met with so much applause in Mrs. 
* a piece called the Sz leer Tankard, that al- aſter: 
5 though his wishes might not be gratified by Singe 
. finding himself a public idol, yet his hopes of th 
were so far fulfilled that he resolved on pro- 5 
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secuting the Stage; and in order to obtain 
by art, what nature had not given, he joined 
some Provincial corps, where practice, 
he concluded, might supply the want of 
genius. 

Whether from a sympathy arising from a 
similarity of inclination, or from any other 
cause, he about this time became acquainted 
with a young Lady of considerable musical 
powers. Their vocal warblings begot such a 
mutual flame, that they bound themselves by 
holy ties to perform the duet of life together. 
Put Mrs, MaRSHALL could not long confine 
herself to the rules prescribed for the matri- 
monial state, she resolved to practise in 2d 
libitum as often as it pleased her; discord now 
Succeeded varmsny, and the chords of affection, 
prudence, and even decency, being broken, 
Mr. MazsHALL, whom we do not find was 
blameable, determined to be 50e. Mr. and 
Mrs. MarSHALL Separated, and the latter 
afterwards performed with reputation as a 
Singer in all the principal towns in the North 
of this Idand, indulging herself with every 
object who pleased her fancy, until a finale 
was put to her life by Death, that grim tyrant. 

Q. 2 She 
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She died about five years ago, near Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 

After the matrimonial establishment was 
dissolved, Mr. MaRSHALL continued on the 
Stage, but in different companies from those 
where his wife was engaged. In Manchester, 
Birmingham, York, &c. he performed with 
considerable eclat. His cast of parts lay 
chiefly in Opera and genteel Comedy; he was 
looked upon as the first Vocal Performer, and 
was well received in what are called the fine 
Gentlemen: but the character which pro- 
cured his engagement in London was Baga- 
telle, in the Poor Soldier. From a slight 
knowledge of the French language, together 
with some observation on their manners, he 
was enabled to personate the French Valet 
with more than common success. But what 
added most to his fame, was his introducing a 
Song, written for that part by Mr. CHARLES 
MosRAr, of the Bath Theatre. Although 
Mr. Musa RA nad composed the Song for 
himself, and had obtained great applause in 
it, yet it proved more beneficial to Mr. 
MARSHALL, who, from his knowledge of 
Music, and practice as a Vocal Performer, 


Was 


ro 
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was enabled to sing it better than the author. 

Upon Mr. WEwWIrzzx's being appointed 
Manager of the Royalty Theatre, the Mana- 
gers of Covent. Garden House naturally cast 
their thoughts on Mr. MazxsnHaLlL, as the 


most capable of sugcecding him in the French 


Characters. He was accordingly engaged, 


and made his first appearance as Bagatelle, * | 


towards the conclusion of the year 1790. 
His success in that part was very great; he 
was constantly encored in Mr. Muzkray's 


Song, and became an established favourite 


with the Town, 

Mr. Max SHALL's reputation, and principal 
line of acting, however were not of such im- 
portance as to prevail on the Managers to 
keep him in his own proper walk: he was ob- 
liged occasionally to be a pack-horse, and to 
come forth as the Man of Wax in Romeo and 
Juliet, and other characters of equal conse- 
quence, which he sustained with credit to the 
Theatre: nor are his Vocal Powers totally 
uncalled for. Indeed he renders himself use- 
tul in many other characters, besides those 
in which he can acquire fame. 

There is one part of this gentleman's cha- 

Q 3 racter 
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; rafter which we consider it to be peculiarly 
our duty to add, and that is, that his charac- 
ter in private life is a good one. This is a 
recommendation, which, for the honour of 
the Stage, we shall always be ready to make 
known, and to Gentlemen in Mr. Max- 
SHALL'S sphere, it is no inconsiderable one; 
for the Managers will certainly always attend 
to private character, where they can, howe- 
ver they may wink at the infamy of those 
whose great talents and favour with the pub- 
lic supersede all other enquiries, 
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Mrs. BERNARD. 


COVENT-GARDEN, 


— 


— 


IT should be the most pleasing part of bio- 
graphical employment, to place the merits of 
Characters in that point of view, which re— 
flects the justest light on their actions. Un- 
der the influence of the propriety of this mea- 
sure, we are happy in having found, in these 
degenerate days, even in a Theatre, a Ma- 
trimonial fair-one whose public conduct de- 
mands encouragement, whose private incul— 
cates the lesson of example. In the various 
companies she has been a Member of, we 
have never heard that the slightest impro- 
priety was laid to her charge. 

'The family or the place of nativity cf this 
lady we cannot exactly ascertain. As Miss 
RoBERTsS, she for some time sustained the 
station of heroine in several country Compa— 
nies, and was in the Norwich Corps when 
Mr. BERN ARD was smitten with her charms, 
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Being both young adventurers, a sympathy 
of situation produced a fondness, which was 
not a little heightened by the circumstances 
of their being the greatest public favourites 
in the Company, she in Tragedy and Comedy, 
and Mr. BERNARD in Opera. They passed 
a short time in sounding each other's incli- 
nations, which on finding mutually inclined 
for matrimony, they entered into that holy 
state. 

From Norwich Mrs. BERR ARD went to 
the West of England, where she acquired 
great celebrity as a Tragedian. Mr. Pau- 
MER, the Bath Manager, heard of her merit, 


and went to Weymouth purposely to see 


her :—he requested that she might perform 
two or three principal characters, and was $0 
much pleased with her exertions, that he of- 
fered her her own terms; but her engage- 
ment not being expired, she was under the 


necessity of delaying a definitive settlement 


for several months. 

Her husband was likewise engaged for 
Bath, though principally on her account. 
With the gay refined auditors of that city, 
she instantly became a favourite, particularly 

in 
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in Tragedy ; and great as the disparity now 
appears, she was the actual successor of Mrs. 
S1DDpoxs.; a circumstance that probably in- 
duced her to fix on Lady Randolph for her 
debut to a London Audience in 1787 : but a 
little reflection convinced her of the impro- 
priety of such a step; and though her name 
was announced at the bottom of the play- 
bills for Do»g/as's Mother, yet she afterwards 
thought it more prudent to come forward as 
Mrs. Sullen, in the Beauæ Stratagem. 

Mr. BERNARD performed Archer on the 
Same evening, and though neither of them 
astonished the town with rare powers, yet 
both were approved of as respectable Come- 
dians. Mr. BERNARD held a tolerable rank 
in the Theatre, to which indeed his abilities 
entitled him; but from some strange perver- 
sion of talents, his wife was excluded from al- 
most every part in which she might display 
her merit. With qualifications that might 
enable her to rank above mediocrity, she was 
made merely uss ful, and parts the most op- 
posite to her talents she was obliged to re- 
present; yet even in personating such trifling 
Characters as Charlotte in Love-a-la- Mode, 


Q 5 and 
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and Amelia in Othello, she convinced the Pub- 
lic of her claims to favour, and obtained con- 
siderable applause. 
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AHA BENSON. 


= 


DRURY-LANE., 


FROM the family connection which this 
Gentleman has formed, he has much more 
influence behind than before the curtain — 
we do not mean that he is countenanced or 
encouraged more than he deserves; but it is 
certain that he would not be put so forward, 
were it not for his alliance with the great and 
powerful House of KemBLe. Some years 
ago he married the sister of Mrs. STEPHEN 
KEMBLE, late Miss SATCHELL 3 a Lady who 
bestows more happiness by her domestic en- 
dearments, than by her personal beauties; 
and however distantly he may be related to 
his a4tive Sovereign, yet his consanguinity is 
not overlooked, nor his industry unrewarded, 
However gratifying applause may be, yet 
there are other passions far more powerful 
than Vanity. Our present subject, no doubt, 
Q 6 Was 
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was highly elated with the encominms . be- 
stowed upon his exertions in Windsor, and 
other towns in the vicinity of the Metropolis. 
In the late Mr. Evwin's, or in the present 
Mr. JohN PRTUIT KemBLE's characters, he 
was there received with more than common 
approbation : but a thorough knowledge, 
that twenty-five sFillings per week, as a ser- 
vant, was better than eight or nine shillings 
per week as a Hero, made him use all his in- 
terest to obtain an engagement in London, 
round which he had been hovering in that 
expectation a considerable time. His wishes 
were a few years ago completed, and by his 
assiduity he soon found himself established 
in the Drury-Lane Company at thirty shil- 
lings per week. 

As a man of business, Mr. BEnson is ex- 
tremely useful; yet in any other light, we ap- 
prehend, he ntver will be considered. He is 
Sober and industrious, and avoids the dissipa- 
tion too incident to his brethren, When on 
an emergency some one is wanted to perform 
a particular character, he is always ready, 
and having a very quick study, he generally 
acquits himself with tolerable success. In- 

deed, 
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deed, that one quality of personating parts 
at a short notice would indisputably bring 
him very forward, were it not that his per- 
Son and manner are not formed to support a 
regular line of genteel aQting, and from these 
we are inclined to think he will never be 
raised much higher than his present station. 
Yet even as a ready and tolerable substitute 
for others he is of great importance to any 
Theatre :—Of this the Proprietors of Drury- 
Lane are $0 sensible, that about three years 


ago they doubled his salary, from thirty shil- 
lings to three pounds. 
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MNS. RCOTH. 


DRURY-LANE. 


THE unimportance of this Lady's professi- 
onal situation requires that she should occu- 
py but a small space of this work. 

Mrs. Booru is wife to the Taylor of 
Drury Lane Theatre. Fer cast of parts is 
confined wholly to Old Women, excepting 
where she occasionally assists in a Chorus, a 
Mob, &c. But in ihe Old Women she is not 
the principal, for she only personates such as 
are thought unworthy the talents of Mrs. 
HoPKIRS. Mrs. Booth has been considera- 
bly advanced since the retirement of Mrs, 
Love ; but we arc strongly inclined to think 
that it is rather for the sake of the salary that 
she continues on the Stage, than any idca of 
fame; vet we would not wish to be under- 


stood ic insinuate that she is incapable of sus- 
taining the list of parts allotted to her, 
MR, 


we 
the 
ow 
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MR. BLANCHARD, 


= ——̃ͤ ͤ— 


'THIS Gentleman is more extraordinary in 
his private character, than in his public capa- 
city ; although his merit as an Actor entitles 
him to no inconsiderable share of commen- 
dation. Born and bred in a 'Theatre, where 
vice seldom receives a check, and where the 
fallibility of human nature is almost suffered 
without reproach to deviate from the paths 
of rectitude, he has evinced sentiments that 
would honour a Divine, and in him we see an 
instance of the possibility, that virtue may be 
nursed ever in the Green Room. 

The parents of Mr. BLAN HARD were 
many years ago employed in Drury-Lane 
Theatre, where their pecuniary emoluments 
were too small to enable them to educate 


their son for any better profession than their 


own. He was accordingly taught dancing, 
| and 
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and occasionally performed little parts, par- 
ticularly Prince Arthur to GAR RICK 's King 
John, which obtained the praise of the im- 
mortal Recscins; and in Harliguin's Invasion, 
where he discovered some infantine abilities. 

As he advanced to maturity, he perceived 
that his talents were not likely to be called 
into action, in a place where only the most 
refined merit meets encouragement; he there- 
fore very judiciously determined, for the sake 
of practice, to enter into a country Company, 
and by that means accomplish himself for the 
nicer taste of a London audience. 

At Plymouth and Exeter he found parts 
adapted to his talents, and became such a fa- 
vourite of the Bath Managers, who are ever 
culling the choicest theatrical flowers in the 
West, that they engaged him. Here he found 
himself very happy; his unaffected simpli- 
city, and native humour on the Stage, his 
affability and laudable conduct off it, render- 
ing him at once an esteemed and respectable 
Actor. He also distinguished himself as a 
Hornpipe dancer. 

There is a pleasing smile on his counte- 


nance, much more alluring e» than of the 
Stage, 
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Stage, which is said to have made a warm 
impression on the heart of a young lady, then 
at a Boarding School in Bath, whose relations 
were not only people of fortune, but title. 
The wounded fair one found means to obtain 
an interview, and by indirect hints suffici- 
ently expressed her passion; but whether 
Mr. BlaxncarardD's affections were already 
engaged, or that he acted as the most rigid 
honour dictated, it is certain, that he thank- 
ed the young lady for her good opinion, but 
declined the flattering offer. The lady, who 
was very young, and whose name for obvious 
reasons we conceal, never afterwards com- 

muned with him. | 
Though Mr. Brancaarp declined this 
alliance, he was by no means prejudiced 
against Matrimony. The charms of Miss 
WewiTZer induced him to promise her mar- 
riage; yet he soon after gave his hand to 
Miss Wa IRH, formerly of Drury-Lane The- 
atre, who it seems had suddenly rivetted his 
affections. This young lady had an amiable 
character, and a genteel salary as a singer, in 
the Bath Company, the latter of which her 
relations did not scruple to say was the ob- 
ject 
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ject of our Hero's affeRion ; but this illibe- 
ral assertion did not cool the mutual flame of 
the young couple; and to shew her parents 
the disinterestedness of his passion, he with. 
drew her from the Stage, soon after their 
marriage. | 

Mr. BLIANcHARD had many offers from 
London, but refused them, until such liberal 
terms might be obtained as would enable him 
to keep his wife and an aged parent with 
comfort; and a salary adequate to his wishes 
was given him about the end of 1787. 

It might reasonably have heen imagined, 
that one who passed all his life on the Stage, 
would not be terrified at the thoughts of ap- 
pearing before a London audience: the 
reverse was, however, the case with Mr. 
BlanCcnarD. For a week previous to his de- 
but, he was in the greatest agitation of mind, 
and could rest neither night nor day. His 


fears communicating to his wife, whose nerves 
were of a more delicate texture, are said to 
have worked so much upon her #=-lings, that 
she actually became insane for a considerable 
time; a circumstance which, it may | e sup— 
posed, contributed not a little to his own per- 
turbation. | 


About 
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About the month of October he made his 
entree as Hoge in Love in a Village; and per- 
formed Sharp, in the Lying Valet, in the 
Farce, His merit was so obvious that he re- 
ceived very flattering applause; and by his 
excellence in various other characters, parti- 
cularly the Plough Boy, in the Farmer, he has 
improved on the public opinion, and is now 
a great favour:te. 

There is an arch slyness in his countenance, 
mixed with seeming good-nature, which is 
peculiarly his own, and is extremely appro- 
priate to several parts that he performs. He 
is likewise unrivalled in pourtrayiag rural sim- 
plicity, which is his true forte, although he 
Sometimes appears in foppish characters. His 
person is rather short and thick, but not dis- 
agreeably so; and as the current of popular 
opinion is in his favour, he will probably rise 
to considerable professional eminence. 


\ 
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5 
ce 
MR. MOSS. 8 
p la 
$ — 
1 di 
4 THIS Gentleman is a native of Ireland, and of 
1 was born in Capel street, Dublin. At an Ir 
1 early period he was sent over by his friends P. 
. 7 to England, and was there engaged in an m 
4 active profession. A strong inclination for A. 
4 the Stage, which, no doubt, he imbibed from 
| visiting the London Theatres, prevailed over * 
his engagements in business; for, like an un- ke 
thinking youth, he precipitately relinquished ed 
his occupation, and joined a company of Per- 8 | th 
| formers at Enfield in Essex. Te] 
„ His success at his first outset was by no ly 
1 means proportioned to his ardour: prejudiced in 
KC against him on account of his youth and in- | 
* experience, the Manager would not permit sio 
4 him to perform, notwithstanding his repeat- La 
._ ed solicitations. He dreaded returning to his Sul 
1 friends, whom he had offended by his elope- s dee 
ment ; and no resource being left but that of dec 
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perseverance, he travelled further into the 
country, and there joined an itinerant troop. 
Since that time he has invariably devoted his 
labours to the service of the Comic Muse. 

Mr. Moss is, we believe, known, and has 
distinguished himself as a Comedian in most 
of the Companies in Britain and Ireland. 
In Edinburgh he is one of the most favourite 
Performers: nor is he less esteemed as a 
man, than in his professional character as an 
Accor. 

Mr. MacklLix, a few years ago, recoms 
mended him to the Dublin Stage, where we 
believe he now is, and where his talents pleas- 
ed so much in his inimitable performance of 
the Miser that the Managers were induced to 
repeat that Play thirteen nights successive— 
ly! He also performed with no less success 
in Corke and other parts of Ireland. 

Such was now the celebrity of his profes- 
sional abilities, that the Managers of Drury- 
Lane would have brought him forwaid as. a 
substitute for Mr. Parsons, had he not 
deemed the terms inadequate, and therefore 
declined the engagement. The approbation 

which 
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which he met with the following season at 
the Hay-Market Theatre, induced the Mana- 
gers of Drury-Lane to treat, and he was ac- 
tually engaged for that situation: but under 
the management of Mr. Keul he was $0 
much kept back from the Public, on account 
of some reasons unknown to us, that he was 
compelled, with becoming spirit, to solicit 
his discharge, which, by the interference of a 
friend, was, with some difficulty obtained, in 
the spring of 1789. 

He then returned to Edinburgh, where he 
was received with no small satisfaction by his 
friends and the Public. In the summer sea— 
son he continued not only a very useful, 
but a favourite Performer at the Hay- 
Market, until he was superseded by Mr. 
Wilson. 

He has confined his study entirely to Co— 
medy; and though deserving of commenda- 
tion in most of the characters he attempts, 
yet he certainly appears to most advantage 
in the parts of O/4 Mex, which evidently 
His figure, voice, 


appear to be his orte 


and manner, present us exactly with the 
idea 


ide 
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idea of age; and we cannot help exclaim- 
ing, 

© This is not he whom fiftion drew ; 

„For Nature owns the likeness true.“ 


In the example of Mr. Moss is scen the ef. 
fects of an early inclinat.on for the Stage, sup— 
ported by pers-verance, and improved by at- 
tention and experience. 
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MRS LEE, 


COVENT- GARDEN, 
—— — — 


WIO lately (1795) made her appearance in 
the new Comedy of Life's Vagaries, is the 
wife of Mr. LEE, Manager of the Salisbury 
Theatre, and Author of several Fugitive 
Pieces of Poetry, &c. She is the second 
daughter of Mr. Simox Keys, who was 
Some years on the Stage, but who now re- 
Sides at Ringwood in Hampshire. 

About three years ago, Mrs. LEE“'s father 
observing that she retained a partiality, which 
She had early imbibed for the Stage, en- 
gaged her with Messrs. TweTFoRD and 
Lk, the Managers of the Salisbury Com- 
pany. It was at this time her acquaintance 
with Mr. LEE commenced, and in the sum- 
mer of 1793 they were married. The ap- 
plause which was bestowed on her perform- 


ances at Salisbury, Devizes, Lymington, 
Wells, 
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Wells, Kc. having reached the ear of Mr. 
Hax xls, he proposed terms, and in conse- 
quence.Mr. and Mrs. I. EE were immediately 
engaged. 

This Lady's orte is evidently the spright/y 
romping girls. Her breeches figure too is un- 
questionably good, as was witnessed by her 
performance of Mod or, in the Highland 
Reel; and in the Blunders at Brighton. 

From these requisites she has been mis- 
takenly reported a servile imitator of Mrs. 
Joa DAN; but we are assured that she never 
saw that favourite Actress perform, till some 
time after her arrival in London this sea- 
son. 

The private character of Mrs. Lee is un- 
deniably well spoken of. 

We shall conclude this short sketch with 
the following lines, which were written on 
seeing Mrs. LEE perform in the new Farce 
of the Blunders at Brighton. 


This morn as I lay between sleeping and waking, 
Young Cupid approach'd me—'twas he past mistaKing : 
The wicked young rogue, tho' the Graces were next him, 
Was as naked as Nature and Bards have exprest him ! 
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% What, Cupid ! (said 1) still as usual, I see! 

« Why, I'd heard you'd got Breeches !”* said he, © look 
at LTE 

] have lent mine to her; mark how well she does bear 
them 

« For my part(he cried) I'm asham'd m to wear them! 

I look'd, and admir'd, said her charms none could doubt 
em, 

But for Breeches ! O Cupid ! give me her without em 
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MR. W. BODEN. 


COVENT- GARDEN. 


IT frequently happens, that vocal abilities 
in a man are as highly flattered as beauty in 
a woman, when perhaps both are short of 
mediocrity. It as frequently happens, that 
by such flattery the minds ol both are divert- 
ed from pursuits more useful to the commu- 
nity, and, in many cases, more productive of 
emolument to themselves. — Add to this, that 
the glare, tinsel, and seeming ease of a thea- 
trical life, and the high salaries which first- 
rate abilities acquire (for what noviciate, in 
his own opinion, 1s less?) are strong induce— 
ments to quit the slow- paced progress cf me- 
chanical industry. 

Whether either of these ideas applies to the 
subject of the present brief sketch, we shall 
not take upon us to pronounce: but at an 
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early age, while an apprentice to the Cotton 
manufactory, at Manchester, (his native town) 
he was frequently complimeatec on his voice 
and taste for music. — This led him into com- 
pany, and made him acquainted with some 
of the first professional musical men who 
frequented that place. — After having served 
out his apprenticeship, and made trial for 
some time of business on his own account, 
and not meeting with that success which be 
expected, he was strongly urged by his musi- 
cal friends to attempt the Stage as a better 
expedient. This advice corres; onding with 
his early inclinations, he resolved on coming 
to the metropolis at once; and in 1787, he 
was engaged by Mr. Harris, who was then 
much in want of a deep tenor singer, for 
three years, but from a misunderstanding, he 
continued there only one year. 

Mr. Bowpen afterwards pursued his pro- 
fession at Dublin, Edinburgh, and other 
principal towns in this kingdom. In 1794, 
he renewed his engagement at Covent- Garden 
Theatre, where we now find him, improved 
by his practice in the country. 

Mr. Bowpen is a firm and manly singer, 
possessing 
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possessing a bass voice of considerable com- 
pass and melody. His figure is well enough, 
but his face incapacitates him for a Lover, 
and Opera has little better to offer him in its 
present state. He is not at all related to Mr. 
Boa bx, the Author of Fontainwille Forest, 
whose family is from the West of England. 
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MISS WALLIS. 


— — ——— 


COVENT=GCARDEN, 


THAT chance frequently concurs with de- 
Sign in the production of our best hopes, is a 
truth that few will deny, when they have 
considered the fortune of Miss WaLL1s. Her 
patronage has been so fortuitous, that it looks 
like an interposition of an higher power 
for human vanity could never lift even the 
fancy of her parents into the imagination that 
she should attract the notice and receive the 
favours of the Chancellor of Great-Britain. 
Miss WaLL1s was born at Richmond in 
Yorkshire, on the 11th of Jan. 1774. Her 
father is the son of a respectable Clergyman 
in the North of Ireland. She was born to be 
an Actress, for such was the condition of her 
parents. In Ireland she performed, when very 


young. 
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young, such characters as youth is competent 
to fill, and applause never intoxicated her 
for a moment. At length the vicissitudes of 
a dramatic life led her parents back again 
into England, and when just turned of eleven 
years of age, she was first seen periorming in 
a barn by Lord and Lady Lou oH BZOROUGAu. 

The warmth with which they espoused her 
does infinite honour to their feelings and her 
own merits.— Her Ladyship treated her as a 
daughter, and all that maternal care and the 
first tutors could do, was done to render the 
young protegee worthy of her patron. It 
seemed as if Providence had bountifuily pro- 
vided against a future loss by this striking 
event, for soon after the adoption she lost 
her mother—a woman of strong natural 
powers, and whose life did honour to the pro- 
fession. To a disconsolate husband she left 
the care of eight children, of whom our he- 
roine was the eldest. 

Miss WALLis has great sensibility. It has 
therefore frequently happened, that the ex- 
pectation she has raised by rehearsal, has been 
frustrated by performance —her efforts are 
not under her absolute command. At Covent 

Garden 
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Garden Theatre she played, when she was 
fifreen—She chose Sigismunda; but her fears 
destroyed her powers, and the following 
winter she went to Bath and Bristol, where 
she was generally ad nired.—Two summers 
afterwards she played at Weymouth before 
their Majesties and the Princesses, who par- 
ticularly applauded her talents, during the 
few nights she was engaged, 

It was at Bath Mr. Harris saw her, and his 
offers of engagement were liberal, and pro- 
bably unexampled. Mr. PALMER generous- 
ly allowed her to go to London, where her 
talents would acquire so extended a field ſor 
their exertion; and with effects attendant, 
highly honourable to the Actress, she deli- 
vered at Bath her Farewell Address—a copy 
of which we present to our Readers. 

«« When the heart is overflowing with gra- 
« titude, there is little need of studied pe- 
« riods, or harmonious numbers, the plain 
« and simple voice of truth is sufficient: for, 
as the mighty Master of the Stage so forci- 
« bly expresses it,” © NATURE 15s ABOVE 
« ART.” «© Condescend then to hear her 

„honest 
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honest dictates, proceeding from a breast 


that has been so often cheared by your 


plaudits, and strengthened by your pro- 
tection. 

am now to say, that the time ap- 
proaches when I must leave, perhaps for 


ever, this beloved place; this place where. 


my youthful efforts to please have been so 
long and so kindly encouraged ; where my 
faults have been pardoned, and my humble 
merits greatly indeed over-rated ; your ap- 
probation has raised me into notice, your 
voice stamped a value on my name. Is it 


« just then, that I should leave you at the 
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very moment when your generosity has 
lifted me from the ground ? That, on the 
instant when your fostering care has given 
me strength to fly; the first effort of my 
yet feeble wings should be to fly from 
you ? My answer, my only answer 1s, the 
strongest of all human ties, THE DUTY 1 
OWE MY PAMILY COMPELS ME HENCE. 
«© I have a precedent before me in that 
great Actress who is the Pride and Ornament 
of the Britich Stage; who, aQtuated by 
similar motives, withdrew from your pro- 
SEES *« tection, 
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* tection, but not from your good wishes. 
« Before she went to London, on the very 
* boards where I now stand, she produced 
„ three most affecting reasons for quitting 
«© Bath, I may never have a hundredth part 
« of her merit, but in this at least I could 
« easily imitate her. She had three children, 
l have seven brothers and sisters, whose 
« prospects in life, as yet, depend entirely 
« on mine, What is there that I would not 
£ attempt to serve them? Ther: were eight 
c of us left, when I, the eldest, was not 
* twelve years old; our mother (our chief 
% support) died in giving birth to the young- 
« est of us; but that Merciful Being, who 
© TEMPERS THE WIND TO THE SHORN 
* LAMB, raised us up friends; such friends, 
“ as, before us, I think, no poor family was 
« ever blessed with: — What do I not owe 
« them? And, since I came amongst you, 
& what kindnesses have I not experienced? 
«& Your patronage, joined to that of the ge- 
« nerous inhabitants of Bristo!, has let me 
«© know no wants, feel no cars. The au- 
c diences, before whom I have been used to 
% appear, my fellow periormers,---the ma- 
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nagers,---all have contiibuted to make me 
happy. My dear old Mr. Keaszerry 
has been a second father to me; Mr. D1- 
MOND a true friend: aid let me now de- 
clare, that the hearts and characters of 
these two most respectable men would add 
honour to any situation upon earth. I 


leave them, I leave you; and, about my 
success in London I have a thousand fears; 


nor can I reflect upon the subject without 
feeling a terror I am unable to express. 
Yet I have much to comfort me: The li- 
beral disposition of the patentee of Covent- 
Garden is greatly in my favour; and when 
it is known that I struggle to lay up a pro- 
vision for a beloved father's age, and to 
enable the rest of my little flock to earn a 
reputable livelihood, my cause will, in 
Some degree, become that of the Public ; 
for wherever an English audience assem- 
ble, indulgence and generosity will be the 
prevailing sentiments. How great the bless- 
ing to have been born in a country, where, 
to stand in need of protection, is the 
strongest recommendation towards obtain- 
ing it; where, to be a helpless female, is 
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(if that female knows how to respect her- 
self) assured safety! 

J am, next winter, on an immense scale, 
to try my humble powers; your good 
wishes will, I hope, always surround me; 
and, believe me, I shall never cease to re- 
member you. What return can I make 
for ail your goodness? This, and this 
only. -To endeavour, by my conduct, to 


Shew that I am too proud of your favour- 


able opinion ever to forfeit it by any base 
or dishonourable ation. This, I am con- 
vinced, will give you the highest pleasure 
noble minds are capable of, when they 
think on those they have assisted; and it 
is, generally speaking, the only method 
by which humble gratitude can prove it's 
sincerity. 

« Accept my thanks, but spare me pain 
of bidding you FAYEWELL !”? 


There was a reasonable ground to imagine, 
that Miss WaLL1s would have augmented 
here the fame acquired in the country, and 
that the Theatre would have experienced the 
advantages of her engagement—but the con- 
trary 
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trary has actually happened. She has 13. 
per week, and beyond her first night certainly 
has never drawn an audience. 

The cause of this is now to be investigated, 
and it may oddly enough be traced up to her 
virtues. This young lady has still living a 
father, who with the most affecting evidence 
of her goodness has the most extravagant 
idea of her powers. Through the magnifying 
mist of his panegyric they are distended to 
the proportions of beings beyond humanity. 

Far be it from this writer to blame the ex- 
cesses of parental love; they are sometimes 
unavoidable and always pardonable; but they 
kill the plant it is their delight and effort to 
foster. Truth is so seldom heard, as neutra- 
lity 1s never suffered to approach; and asto- 
nishment is driven to unnatural excuses when 
the applauded object fails to produce in others 
the sensations felt by the fond relative or the 
partial friend. 

If Miss WALL Is had been less praised, 
whether she might have obtained so large a 
salary may be doubted; but she would have 
got and secured a less envied situation; one 
where her powers would have had leisure to 
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matriculate, and her influence on the public 
been progressive. Now when the night has 
disappointed the promise of the morning, when 
the stage has belicd the certainty of the par- 
lour, what are we to say? Inequalities are 
the lot of all. So is error. When the voice is 
monotonous and broken, and the action exhi- 
bits only flutter and extravagance, then indeed 
we lament the delusions of love, and the want 
of friends less enchanted. 

When this is stated, let us also remark what 
natural cause may have co-operated with this 
mistaken kindness. Miss WALL Is has a mind 
of much sensibility, and all the misfortunes of 
her family affect her in the most poignant 
manner. She lost a beloved brother in the 
navy, and her spirits seldom fling off the im- 
pression of this event. 

We are now to give what is believed to be 
an accurate, and is felt to be a candid idea of 
her qualities as an actress. Her countenance 
is pallid, but her features are regular, and her 
eye is clear and marking. Her figure strikes 
every spectator as delicate in proportion; and 
her manners are gentle and graceful, the effect 
of good temper and good breeding. Her 


voice 
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voice fails the most—it is not sound in tone; 
and when she speaks with much energy, is 
either hoarse and unmusical, or broken and 
inarticulate, She injures her declamation by 
one repeated cadence, seemingly caught from 
a Scottish preceptor, as it is utterly unlike that 
of either the English or the Irish. She begins 
high, and gradually descends. The first words 
have in course an improper elevation, and 
the last are lost in a guttural gulph. 

But if her recitation be thus defective, her 
action is easy, firm, and picturesque; her arms 


-oftener repose than is now usual; and she seeks 
little after practised starts and constrained at- 


titudes. In comedy she is a perfect gentlewo- 
man, and exhibits no sign that she has changed 
the drawing- room for the stage. In tragedy, 
if the character be simple and artless, the ac- 
tress is so too, but though she have a coul for 
the grand, that is all she brings to it; and the 
frame swells in vain with disproportioned 
strength and limbs not at all majestic. Her Ju- 
liet is in some scenes excellent, so is her Imogen. 
Dezerted love, plaintiue melancholy, and soft 
friendship, she can delineate justly: all beyond 
these nature has denied, and art will scarcely 
supply them. 
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As no doubt was entertained of Miss WALLrs's 
pre-eminence, she did not see until lately other 
actresses her contemporaries. She feared to imi- 
tate their manner, and thus lost the advantage 
of bettering her own? If REYNOL DS were to 
refuse to read SHERIDAN for fear of altering 
his style, -would not the world be apt to think 
him senseless or insane? Gk N Tus can benefit 
by genius, without the servility of copy. And 
now it may be necessary to anticipate, as far 

as our judgment goes, the future progress of 


this lady. She will certainly in time, by expe- M 
rience, learn to limit her efforts—every thing SUP 
will no more be attempted, and greater excel- at! 
lence will consequently be acquired; yet in . 
tragedy she will hardly be better than she now fam 
is, though in comedy much more may be done, tur) 
it is the proper sphere of her abilities, and she 7 8 
may there become a star of considerable mag- Sali 
nitude. tent 
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MARS. CLENDINING. 


COVENTF- GARDEN. 


—̃ — 


MRs. CLENDINING is not, as is generally 
supposed, a native of Ireland. She was born 
at Stourhead in Wiltshire, the romantic and 
magnificent seat of the HoARES, where her 
family, that of Arnold, have resided for a cen- 
tury, in credit and respectability. Her father 
received his musical education in the choir at 
Salisbury. When a boy he attracted the at- 
tention of the late Duke of York, who ex- 
pressed his approbation of his talents, and 


offered to send him to Italy for improvement; 


but his friends, for some family reasons, did 
not accept of His Royal Highness's liberality. 
He was the friend of NoRRISV, who knew and 
admired his abilities, and the principal sup-- 
port of Doctor LinLEy's concerts, some 
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twenty-five years since at Bath. His voice and 
£cience obtained this culogium from TEN D/ 
Cx, then in the high tide of public applause, 
That he was the best Exglisb ginger and mas- 
ter he had ever heard.” He was drawn by an 
advantageous and encreasing appointment, 
from a lucrative situation in the choir at Wells, 
to the Cathedral in Dublin, which he did not 
enjoy entirely two years, dying, to the great 
regret of those who knew him, at the early age 
of twenty-nine. In this short period between 
his departure from Wells and his decease, he 
cultivated his daughter's voice, which at that 
early age became remarkable. With her fa- 
ther, who, in his partiality for her opening 


talents, talked of retiring to Italy to perfect 


them, vanishedall hopes of her ever becoming 
a professional singer, and it was not until nine 
years after that her mother, by the persuasion 
of some friends, permitted her (after a few 
preparatory lessons) to sing at the Rotunda. 
Her voice was highly approved of, and the 
directors of the charity were not parsimonious 
in their reward of it, as, independent of ker 
salary, they allowed her to take a benefit, 
which we cannot but suppose to have been ex- 

tremely 
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tremely productive, as it was under the parti- 
cular patronage of the Duchess of Rur LAND, 
then lady lieutenant. Before the season ex- 


pired, she intermarried with Mr. CLEnDiN- 


ING, Who had just completed his indentures 
as a surgeon, and who, in addition to his pro- 
fessional emoluments, was possessed of a 
handsome landed property in the County of 
Longford. 'The gentlemen who conducted 
the amusements at the Rotunda offered her 
much more advantageous terms for the ensuing 
season, but here the authority and pride of the 
husband interfered, and Mr. C. declared: “ that 
Bit wife should never sing for hire in public.“ 
The six following years of her life were 
engrossed by domestic duties, and it is owing 


to unexpected events that she has ever appeared 


as a public singer. Mr. CLenDininG's cir- 


cumstances, partly from professional inatten- 
tion, but principally from that indiscriminate- 


hospitality, which is generally the cause of 


the pecuniary difficulties of the gentlemen of 


the sister kingdom, became much embarrassed, 
and his distress terminated in his imprison- 
ment. In this moment of difficulty, Mrs, 
C. had but one resource for preserving her 


hus- 
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husband and young family from the conse- 
quences of poverty, her voice, and that has. 
luckily proved a successful one. From some 
remains of the pride of former situation, and 
from a conviction that the London stamp of 
approbation could alone give currency to her 
vocal pretensions, she did not offer the first 
essay of her theatrical talents to the country 
which adopted her. With a few guineas in her 
pocket she arrived in London, in the middle 
of December, 1791. Chance had introduced. 
her to Mrs. BILLIN GTO, during one of 
that lady's summer excursions to Dublin, and 
Mrs. B. who had heard of, or perceived her 
embarrassments, had often endeavoured to 
persuade her, but in vain, to come to Eng- 
land. Upon her arrival she informed Mrs. 
B. of it, who immediately flew to her, and in- 
sisted upon her accepting the protection of her 
roof, until she was in some way provided for. 
After a fortnight's repose from the fatigues of 
her journey, Mrs. CLEN DIN INS, impatient 
to put her design into execution, waited upon 
Dr. LINLE , and made herself known to him. 
The Doctor had not even the curiosity to hear 


her, © he had no leisure for instruction,“ and 


after 
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after some compliments from Mrs. Linley 
to her father's talents, and the offer of refresh- 
ments, she was dismissed. At Covent Gar- 
den they had no occasion for her, and at 
Vauxhall their arrangements for the season 
were finally made. Thus had her hopes, as 
zhe conceived, experienced at the outset a chil- 
ling and fatal blast. Mrs. BILLINGTON, with 
that zealousness of friendship, and warmth of 
good nature, which so strongly characterize 
her, and which are as much to be admired as 
the finest voice and finest face that ever en- 
thralled the heart or took the soul prisoner,“ 
strove to support her spirits, and pressed her 
to continue under her roof until some oppor- 
tunity of her being employed should offer.— 
About this time some one suggesting © Bath,“ 
with a few letters of introduction and a liberal 
proof of Mrs. BILLINOGTON's regard, she 
went down there in the latter end of F ebruary, 
1793. She was introduced by As HE, the ce- 
lebrated flute player, to Ra uz z INI, who did 
justice to her merit, gave her the most flatter- 
ing hopes of success, and immediately took 
her under his tuition. Her first appearance at 
Bath was at a concert for As H e's benefit. 

Previous 
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Previous to 1t her history had been circulated, 
and her misfortunes aud motives for adopting 
a new life had become generally known. 
When she appeared in the orchestra, she was 
Saluted by a burst of the most encouraging ap- 
plause ; when it subsided she endeavoured to 
begin, but in vain ; the applause recommenced, 
and her embarrassment encreased. Her recep- 
tion, her former situation, and her fears, ope- 
rated too forciby upon her feelings, and after 
repeated attempts she was forced to descend 
from the orchestra. A considerable time elapsed 
before she re- appeared. At length recovered 
from her feelings, and cheered and encouraged, 
she began the ballad of Auld Robin Gray,“ 
which RAuzzIx 1 had taught her. She had 
Scarce time to finish the first verse, before her 
exertions were approved, and rewarded by the 
most universal plaudits and brawos, and at the 
conclusion of the song it was unanimously 
encored. Next day the gentlemen of the 
Catch Club engaged her for their concerts, 
and she continued to sing at them for the re- 
mainder of the season, rapidly improving 
under the tuition of the worthy Ra uz Zz IN I. 
At the musical festival at the Abbey Church, 

she 
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She sung, He was despised,” from the Mes- 
siah, a counter-tenor song, with such tone, ex- 
pression, and steadiness, as to excite the wonder 
and approbation, not only of the amateurs, 
but of the professional judges, and we believe 
it was on the report and recommendation 
of one of these gentlemen Mr. SARIJAN T, 
whose judgment is only to be excelled 
by his unparalleled performance, that Mr. 
Lewis wrote to her that if she came to 
London, he would be glad to see her at the 
theatre. Though the season at Bath was now 
nearly expired, and the visitors daily retiring, 
yet a concert for her benefit was proposed. A 
committee of gentlemen undertook the trouble 
and direction of it, and the Mayor wrote to 
an Irish peer, under the protection of whose 
family she more particularly was, that * as a. 
mark of respect to his lordship and his “ pro- 
tegee” she would be accommodated with the use 
of the elegant town hall, free of all expence, for 
her concert,” Of a benefit 74us patronized the 
profits were very considerable, and they were, 
well employed, for, with the exception of a 
few pounds, the amount was remitted to Ire- 
land, and with some other assistance, effected 
. the liberation of her husband, and enabled 

| him 
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him to join her in London some few months 
after. 

In the month of June she came to Lon- 
don, and was introduced to Mr. Harris; 
after a few specimens of her abilities, she was 
offered terms, which were not immediately. 
accepted, because she was apprehensive. she 
could never succeed on the stage; she had no 
experience of the stage, having seen but few 
plays; she had no inclination for it, and she 
was sure she never could acquire sufficient 
confidence to speak on it.” However Mr, 
HarRis's address avercame her objections, 
and she entered into an engagement for three 
years. Mr. SHIELD, who had heard her, im- 
mediately set himself to compose for her. Her 
FHret appearance on the stage was in the part 
of Clara in Hartford Bridge, on Saturday No- 
vember zd, 1792. Her first song was univer- 
sally encored, and her reputation as a singer 
immediately confirmed. The depth and ful- 
ness of her middle and lower tones, and the 
sweetness of the upper ones were acknow- 
ledged and admired, and all the public prints 
were unanimous and warm in their approba- 
tion of her. Rosina, Clara in the Duenna, and. 
the first characters in various new and stock 

operas 
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operas were played by her in the course of the 
season with encreasing applause. 

She has been for the last two years a widow, 
her husband having died in April 1793, a sur- 
geon of one of his Majesty's ships of war.— 
In private life she is respected and esteemed by 
those who know her, and is honoured with the 


patronage and intimaq of many families of the 
first respectability. 
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MISS ARNE. 


DRURY-LANE, 


THIS lady is the daughter of the late Mr. 
MicRHAEL ARNE, who was married to Miss 
Waricur, formerly of Drury-Lane Theatre. 
She was designed by her father for Oratorio 
and Concert Singing, and he had instructed 
her for that branch of the profession till his 
death, which happened after a long and te- 
dious illness, when she was very young.— 
During his indisposition Miss Arne at- 
tended closely, and her extreme anxiety for 
the preservation of her father's life render- 
ing her regardless of her own health, she, by 
the closeness of her confinement, contracted a 
disorder in the glands of her throat, which 
destroyed her voice. She was in consequence 
obliged to confine herself to instrumental 
teaching, till about three years ago, when find- 


ing 
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ing her voice in a great measure restored, her 
friends placed her under Mr. LIN LEX, with 
whom she had not been long engaged before 
She was deprived of those advantages she 
might have acquired from so celebrated a 
master, by his painful indisposition. 

However, under these inauspicious circum- 
stances, with but little instruction in stage- 
singing, and none in acting or speaking, and 
without even a rehearsal, she made her appear- 
ance in Polly in the Beggar's Opera, in February 
1795, and was received with flattering plau- 
dits, and with that liberality and candour, 
ever the characteristic of a London audience. 
She is evidently very timid, to rub of which 
we understand she has engaged with the Mar- 
gate Manager for the summer season. Her 
salary at Drury-Lane Theatre is three pounds 
per week and part of a benefit. 
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